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The Religion of Shakspere. 


THE religion of Shakspere is a theme which can hardly lay 
claim to the attraction of novelty. Not only has it been made 
the subject of magazine articles and even books of considerable 
literary pretensions, but it has, unless I am much mistaken, 
several times before this given rise to an animated corres- 
pondence in our Catholic weekly journals. The earliest 
critic who discussed the question with anything like tho- 
roughness was Mr. Richard Simpson, who in a series of 
articles in the Ramédler, full of original research, stated and 
defended his conviction that the balance of the evidence was 
rather in favour of the poet being a Catholic. Some years later 
a Frenchman, M. Rio (the author of a well-known work on 
Christian Art), carried the argument still further. With charac- 
teristic extravagance he insisted upon seeing in Shakspere an 
uncompromising apostle of the true Church, and he wrote an 
enthusiastic panegyric representing the great dramatist as one 
who lived and died a martyr for his faith.1 This book called 
forth an impartial and ably written summary of the whole 
question in the Dudlin Review for 1865, but, except in this 
way, M. Rio did much more harm than good to the cause 
he attempted to defend. In England a scathing article 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review,? in which the writer (said to 
be Lord Mahon) availed himself to the full of the wide field for 
satire presented by M. Rio’s inaccuracies and far fetched con- 
clusions. In Germany it was not less powerfully assailed by 
Dr. Bernays in a paper read before the German Shakspere 
Society. Since then Shakspere’s Catholicity has again been 
asserted upon the old grounds by a Mr. George Wilkes, an 
American and a Protestant,‘ while in Germany two Catholic 


1 Shakespeare. Par A. F. Rio. Paris, 1864. This work was also translated 
into German. 

2 January, 1866, p. 183. 

3 Printed in their Jahrbuch, vol. i. p. 220. 

4 Shakspere from an American Point of View. London, 1876. 
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2 The Religion of Shakspere. 


writers, Drs. Reichensperger® and Hager, who have ventured to 
urge the same view, have been confronted by the celebrated 
Shaksperean critic, Dr. Karl Elze.6 These few citations will be 
sufficient to show how thoroughly the question has been sifted. 

Let us turn now to what has a more immediate bearing 
upon the topic in hand. The strength of the case for Shakspere’s 
Catholicism cannot certainly be said to rest upon its external 
evidence. Still it is natural to consider this first in order, and 
to reserve until later the arguments which can be drawn from 


his writings. The poet was born, as is well known, in the town 


of Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in the year 1564. 
‘His father, John Shakspere, whose precise occupation has been 


‘a source of no little perplexity to his biographers, was a man of 


some consideration in his native place, at least in the latter part 
of his life. He was elected to nearly all the chief municipal 


‘offices in due sticcession; his name appears in the parish 


registers and in legal documents as J/aster John Shakspere, and 


a grant of arms was made to him, perhaps through the influence 


of his son, in 1599, just before his death. Mary Arden, his wife, 
and mother of the poet, was of still more distinguished birth, 
and belonged to the old Catholic stock of the Ardens of Wilme- 
cote. Now one of the main points in the argument for the son’s 
knowledge of the true faith is that his parents were Catholics 
when they married, and remained to the end constant in their 
religion. For Mrs. Shakspere we have only the indirect but 
still sufficient evidence that can be drawn from her husband’s 
perseverance, and better than this from the fact that her family 
were staunch to the backbone, and that many members of 
it suffered much from their persistent refusal to conform. The 
circumstance also that no trace can be found in the registers of 
her marriage to John Shakspere points strongly to some secret 
union before a priest, such as was then common among Catholics. 

Of Mr. Shakspere there is much more to be said. In 1592 
Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir Fulke Greville, and other commissioners, 
forwarded to London a list of recusants in the county of 
Warwick embodied in a document still preserved in the State 
Paper Office. The recusants are divided into classes, ¢.g., those 
who remained obstinate, those who had fled beyond the seas, 
those who had been presented before but had now conformed, &c. 


5 W. Shakspere insbesondere sein Verhiltniss zum Mittelalter. Von. A. Reichen- 
sperger. 
8 Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. x. p. 75. 
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Under the fourth class, viz. “Of those recusants heretofore 
presented, who are thought to forbear the Church for debt and 
fear of process,” we meet the name of Mr. John Shakspere. Now 
from this we may conclude two things, first, that Mr. Shakspere 
had already been charged with recusancy on some previous 
occasion, secondly, since his name is not found in the list of 
those “heretofore presented, but already conformed or promised 
conformity,” it is clear that he had not given way, but had 
simply availed himself of what Mr. Simpson proves to have 
been the most common excuse for evading the law, fear of 
process for debt. An attempt has been made to understand the 
words “are thought” in the heading of the list as expressing the 
real conviction of the commissioners that the excuse was valid, 
but as Mr. Brewer very sensibly remarks the object of such 
inquiries was to detect Catholics, not to see that people attended 
church, and they would never have dreamt of sending up the 
name of a man who was known to bea Protestant. There are, 
it is true, some few notices of claims, deferred payments, &c., to 
be found in the Stratford archives which would go to show that 
John Shakspere was in pecuniary difficulties at the time ; a fact, 
urges Mr. Simpson, which in consequence of the heavy penalties 
then exacted would be quite as naturally the effect as the cause 
of a non-attendance at Church. Still there may be another 
explanation. Mr. Knight, in his Zzfe of Shakspere, not be- 
lieving in the father’s Catholicity, but thinking any imputation of 
poverty derogatory to his idol, exerts himself to prove that the 
charge is without foundation, and he shows some ground for 
believing that, at the time the elder Shakspere was being dunned 
for small sums and claiming exemptions on the ground of 
poverty, he was still the owner of some valuable house 
property in Stratford. How can we explain this anomaly ? 
Perhaps by supposing that Mr. Shakspere was himself the 
author of these little processes for debt to give colour to the 
excuse which he had made to the Commissioners. 

One curious fact which points to such a conclusion is worth 
a passing notice, and it will also afford an opportunity of giving 
a specimen of the style in which M. Rio’s book is written. 
Speaking of the persecutions to which he conceives John 
Shakspere’s family to have been subject, the writer says :-—“So 
far were they reduced that they had to obtain the simplest 
necessaries of life on credit, even bread, and there came one 
terrible moment when Sadler, the baker, whose unpaid account 
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4 The Religion of Shakspere. 


had grown to no less an amount than £5 sterling, threatened to 
discontinue all further supplies unless he received good security 
for the payment of the debt.” These vivid details are founded 
on nothing more explicit than an entry in the registers printed 
by Mr. Halliwell, in which it is stated that the sum of £5 for 
which this Sadler the baker had sued John Shakspere had beer 
paid by two friends of the latter in his behalf. But now that 
we have the fact pure and simple, what shall we say to it? If 
we remember that the Shaksperes and the Sadlers seem always 
to have been on friendly, not to say intimate terms, if we notice 
the strange circumstance of the debt being paid by two of 
Shakspere’s friends, and if we bear in mind that all this time 
John Shakspere can have been by no means a poor man, I 
think the suggestion will not seem strained and unnatural that 
the whole transaction was a mere trick to delude the Com- 
missioners and to give some appearance of truth to Mr. Shak- 
spere’s excuse for not coming to Church. We should remember 
that the penal laws at this time were enforced with dreadful 
severity, and that men were reduced to the most out-of-the-way 
shifts and contrivances in order to evade them. 

It has been urged against the Catholicity of the poet's 
father, that he held municipal office in 1568-9, which would 
have required him to take the oath of supremacy. To this the 
reply may be made that the oath was not strictly enforced in 
all parts of England at this earlier date, and that other instances 
can be quoted of Catholics who held similar office. A second 
objection is that the name does not again occur in lists of recu- 
sants. Still many causes may have contributed to this; the 
lists are not perfect, Mr. Shakspere died only a few years after- 
wards, he may have found some other ruse for evading inquiry ; 
and also, it may be added, his resolution may momentarily have 
failed him. “Many a man,” says Mr. Simpson, “to rescue the 
remnants of his patrimony for his starving wife and family, was 
persuaded to do violence to his conscience once or twice, and to 
appear at the hated service which his tyrants prescribed for 
him.” 

But the crowning evidence of all, that proves John Shakspere 
to have died a Catholic, has yet to be stated. In the year 1770, 
while the roof of the house which the poet's father had formerly 
occupied was being repaired, a bricklayer named Mosely, a mar 
of excellent character, found a few leaves of manuscript stowed 
away between the rafters and the tiling. This document, without 
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The Religion of Shakspere. 5 


receiving any recompense, he conveyed to a gentleman of 
Stratford, through whom it eventually reached the hands of the 
celebrated Shakspere commentator, Mr. Malone. In publishing 
his edition of Shakspere some years later, Mr. Malone printed 
the document, and there said of it: “I have taken some pains 
to ascertain the authenticity of this manuscript, and after a very 
careful inquiry, I am perfectly satisfied it is genuine.” The 
paper was entitled ‘‘ The last spiritual will, testament, confession, 
protestation, and confession of faith of John Shakspere,” and 
was of considerable length. The writer makes his protestation 
to God, the Blessed Virgin, the archangels, angels, &c., he 
declares his belief in all the articles of the Catholic faith, and 
thanks God for calling him to and preserving him in the same, 
he expresses his desire to receive Extreme Unction, pardons all 
injuries done him, repents of and renounces the sins of his life, 
beseeches his “dear friends, parents, and kinsfolks,” whom he 
apparently assumes to be Catholics, to assist him in Purgatory 
by their prayers, and especially by the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and declares he accepts of death in satisfaction for his 
sins. That this document was a forgery seems to me highly 
improbable. It was discovered long before any hint or sugges- 
tion of John Shakspere’s recusancy had been unearthed in the 
State Paper Office. It had been printed before the general 
attention had been turned to the fabrication of Shakspere 
documents by the forgeries of Ireland. Its length, its want of 
interest, its comparatively remote connection with the poet him- 
self, its knowledge of Catholic doctrine and modes of expression, 
are all points in favour of its genuineness. The circumstances 
of its discovery give no ground for suspicion, and the manner in 
which it must have been secreted is by no means without a 
parallel. “Many of our ancestors,” writes Mr. Halliwell, who, 
with most other Protestant writers, does not believe its authen- 
ticity, “as numerous discoveries testify, had a queer fancy for 
hiding books and manuscripts behind the wainscot.” It is 
strange that Malone, six years after its first publication, 
retracted the opinion he had before expressed, or rather, modi- 
fied it by saying he had now evidence which convinced him that 
the paper could not have been written by any of the poet’s 
family. It may be that after the fabrication of the Ireland 
documents, which he had been foremost in exposing, he feared 
that he himself might be charged with credulity ; it may also be 
that he had learned that John Shakspere could not write, and 
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that he had become acquainted with the handwriting of other 
members of the family. In any case he only asserts that the 
document was not the work of Shakspere’s kinsfolk, a statement 
which does not in any way diminish its value as an authentic 


‘record of fact. In all probability it was composed by some 


priest who had found his way to Shakspere’s bedside, and who 
had recommended to him this act of devotion, which was then 
and is still not uncommon among good Catholics in all parts of 
the world. Many spiritual writers counsel the practice, and 
many prayer-books contain shorter formulas of the same kind to 
be repeated in time of sickness. To mention one among several, 
Father Loarte’s Exercise of the Christian Life, translated and 
printed in English as early as 1579, includes an abridged form 
of such a protestation.’ The only excuse for the general un- 
willingness to admit the authenticity of this document is the 
fact that the document itself is now not known to be in exist- 
ence, having probably been lost or destroyed by Malone. 

Thus far it seems to me we are on safe ground. That 
Shakspere’s parents were Catholics is almost as certain as that 
he himself, and not Bacon, wrote the plays that bear his name. 
We have occupied much time in proving what is at best only a 
subordinate point, but as it is nearly always contested by anti- 
Catholic critics, it was necessary to go into detail. The next 
step in the argument lays down that not only Shakspere’s 
parents, but the whole borough of Stratford, was strongly 
leavened by Catholicism for some years after Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion. In this matter Mr. Simpson, who spent a considerable 
length of time in inquiring into the circumstances of the Cath- 
olic party at this period throughout England, is a witness of 
great authority. Still, as he writes as the professed advocate of 
the Catholic side of the question, I prefer to quote a not less 
judicious Protestant historian, the Rev. J. S. Brewer. Speaking 
of the unpopularity of the Lucy family, he says: “The Lucys 
were arrogant and imperious Puritans ; the good town of Strat- 
ford, with the Cloptons and the Catesbys, were zealous adherents 
of the ancient faith.”* Now a tradition of high probability 
describes Will Shakspere, with many others among the younger 
generation, as joining in the general detestation of these Puri- 
tanical Grevilles and Lucys, and it is even said that his first 
visit to London was due to the necessity of flying from the 


7 P. 155 and p. 218. 
8 Quarterly Review, July, 1871, p. 8. 
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consequences of a deer-stealing escapade in the park of the 
latter. It is also generally acknowledged that Sir Thomas 
Lucy was satirized by him in the person of Justice Shallow,’ 
besides being made -the butt at an earlier date for a copy of 
stinging verses. Thus then Shakspere completely took the side 
of the Somervilles, Ardens, Cloptons, and Catesbys, with some 
of whom he was even allied by blood, and the probability ensues. 
that he had been instructed in and sympathized with the same 
Catholic principles which were professed by all those whose 
company he most frequented. 

However, by far the strongest point in the external evidence 
is the testimony of a certain Protestant clergyman who lived 
about fifty years after Shakspere’s death, and died in 1708. The 
_ Rev. W. Fulman, a scholar of distinction, mentioned at length 

by Anthony a Wood, had collected during his lifetime a number 
of manuscript notes and jottings, chiefly historical. These he 
entrusted just before his death to a friend, the Rev. Richard 
Davies, who made some additions to them, and left the whole to 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where they are 
now preserved. Mr. Fulman, amongst other things, had set 
down a few brief notes on the Life of Shakspere, and these 
Mr. Davies enriched with two most important statements: first, 
that Shakspeze had stolen Lucy’s deer and made fun of him as 
“Justice Clodpate,” a fact which has just been alluded to; 
secondly, after a reference to the inscription on Shakspere’s 
tombstone, he ends his notice with this distinct assertion, “ He 
dyed a Papyst.” On reading this important testimony, one’s 
first impulse is to inquire into the character of the writer. What 
degree of accuracy does this Mr. Davies display in his other 
notes and writings? What opportunities had he of collecting 
evidence? Strange to say, I have nowhere seen any satisfactory 
reply to these questions. Shakspere’s Protestant biographers, 
who of course try to discredit Mr. Davies’ statement, can only 
point to the late period at which he wrote, and to the allusion to 
“Justice Clodpate,” which name, of course, does not occur in any 
of the poet’s plays. On the other hand, the story of the deer- 
stealing is eminently probable, and is confirmed by independent 
authority. The allusion to the /ouses in the coat of arms is 
perfectly correct, the writer lived in the next county, not far 
from Stratford, the substitution of the name “Clodpate” may 


9 On this point the pun on the “‘ dozen white /ouses” of Merry Wives, act i. sc. 1, 
is quite conclusive. 
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quite possibly have been intentional, for clodpate means sim- 
pleton, a signification which Shallow is also designed to convey 
(no reader of Shakspere now, I may add, could doubt who was 
intended if one spoke of “Justice Simpleton”), and lastly, the 
interval of time was not so great as to prevent Davies having 
spoken to dozens of Stratford folk who must have known 
William Shakspere personally. 

There can be no two opinions about the importance of this 
evidence. Being so late it cannot be considered conclusive, 
but until we have far better proof than is yet forthcoming of 
Shakspere’s Protestantism, it must raise a doubt in the minds 
of the most sceptical. Dr. Bernays attempts to explain it by 
conjecturing that to the strict Puritans of Stratford Shakspere’s 
large-mindedness in religious matters would have seemed little 
short of Papistical. But granting, as we may do, that the 
staunch Catholicism of earlier days had in great measure dis- 
appeared before the seventeenth century, there is no evidence to 
show that the Puritanism of which we find traces towards the 
end of Shakspere’s life, was of a very pronounced type. On the 
contrary I hope to give reasons for the opposite view a little 
further on. 

One or two of the theories advanced by Mr. Simpson must, 
I think, now be abandoned. He strives for instance to found an 
argument upon the names of Shakspere’s children—Susanna, 
Judith, and Hamlet. The first two of these he says were given 
in open disregard of the injunction issued by the Divines of 
1562, that the Apocrypha should be rejected from the received 
text of the Bible. It is shown, however, by Mr. Bardsley that 
although most of the Apocryphal names disappeared about this 
time, the two mentioned and one or two others retained their 
popularity with the Puritans. As to the name Hamlet Mr. 
Simpson has a rather fanciful theory that it was bestowed by 
Shakspere upon his only son in commemoration of the unfor- 
tunate Somerville, a youth of weak mind who had conceived 
the idea of assassinating Elizabeth, and from whom Shakspere 
had derived his conception of the Prince of Denmark. Mr. 
Simpson seems, however, to have been unaware that Hamlet, or 
Hamnet, was one of the commonest of old English names,” 
and that Shakspere’s twin-children, Hamlet and Judith, were 
probably christened after Hamlet and Judith Sadler, friends of 
the Shaksperes, and in all likelihood chosen as god-parents. 


See Notes and Queries, Series v. vol. v. p. 461; and Bardsley, Curiosities of 
Puritan Nomenclature, p. 23. 
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Another argument in which Mr. Simpson seems to have 
fallen into a slight error, is that derived from the story of 
Shakspere’s having stood god-father to one of ‘Ben Jonson’s 
children. Mr. Simpson contends that Jonson was not married 
until after his conversion, and that the children were born before 
his apostacy, so that he would naturally have chosen a Catholic 
sponsor. It appears, however, that the marriage and the birth of 
one of the children took place before the conversion, so that the 
inference of Shakspere’s Catholicism is robbed of its force as 
long as we do not know which is the child referred to. 

Let us now turn to the evidence for the other side. In a 
discussion like the present there is nothing to be gained by 
writing as an advocate for one particular view. It is far 
better to set down simply every point that is known to bear 
upon the question, so that the reader, having all the facts 
before him, may be able to form a judgment for himself. 

In the first place, then, it should be noted that Shakspere 
was both baptized and buried in the Protestant parish church of 
his native town, and moreover, as the Edinburgh reviewer points 
out, that he was buried in the chancel itself—a mark of honour 
which would hardly have been paid to a “ Papist.” Secondly, 
his two surviving children, whom, as appears from his will, he 
regarded with cordial affection, were undoubtedly both Pro- 
testants, and the daughter, who was most amply provided for, 
was even known to be devoted to the doctrines of Puritanism. 
His wife, too, seems at least to have died in the Protestant Com- 
munion, he himself stood god-father to a child who was brought 
up a Protestant, the sponsors of his own children had also pro- 
bably conformed, and besides this, the legatees and witnesses, 
whose names appear in the will, are all Protestants as far as we 
are able to trace them. Last, but by no means least, there is 
the strong negative evidence that we find no mention or even 
hint of his Catholicism in any authority earlier than Davies, 
who, as has been shown, could not have written before 1688. 
On one or two of these arguments a word must be said. 

Professor Karl Elze, the president of the German Shakspere 
Society, in a paper on Shakspere’s character," already referred 
to, briefly sums up the question of his religion, and states the 
argument in some such terms as these: “Granted even that 
most of their contentions are true, that Shakspere’s father was a 


11 Shakspere’s Character seine Welt- und Lebensanschauung, in the Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespere-Gesellschaft, vol. x. p. 75. 
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recusant, that the poet’s works show traces of a liking for 
Catholic practices, that many of his associates were Papists, 
there always remains an array of facts that cannot be set aside. 
He was baptized in a Protestant church, he had his children 


. baptised there, and he himself was honourably buried there. 


What more proof,” he continues, “can we desire than this? 
If the case were reversed, if the Protestants attempted to 
claim as a co-religionist one whose Catholic faith was attested 
by such evidence, the Romanists would be the first to ex- 
claim against the wilful blindness of religious prejudice.” 
Now of course if it be understood that any participation in 
the rites of an heretical communion is to be considered 
decisive on the question of religion there is nothing more to be 
said, and Professor Elze is quite justified. But it should be 
remembered that the defenders of Shakspere’s Catholicity do 
not grant these premisses. They would urge that as long as 
a man remained firm in his belief that the Catholic Church 
was the only true Church of Christ, a single act of conformity 
due to weakness of will would not make him cease to be a son 
of the Church. Besides, in judging of Shakspere’s religious belief, 
it is only just that we should have some consideration for the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he lived. 

Now, of all the penal statutes of Elizabeth’s reign there was 
none more terribly harassing than the law which enforced the 
compulsory baptism of all children in the parish church. In no 
other matter was evasion so difficult. It was impossible to con- 
ceal that a child had been born; the parish register was always 
there to give conclusive evidence whether it had or not been duly 
baptized ; and the minister we learn used, in many cases, to go 
round the parish almost from door to door, and positively carry 
off the infant by main force. When the child was taken to 
church in this violent way the parent might be absolutely blame- 
less, but how easy was it for timid souls to persuade themselves, 
in other cases, that their free compliance would only be anticipa- 
ting compulsion later on. Again, every Catholic knew that 
baptism by a heretic minister was perfectly valid; but it was by 
no means every Catholic that would know that such baptism 
would not be licit under the extreme circumstances in which 
they were placed. But more than all, it is evident that an obliga- 
tion so much against the grain would be acknowledged but very 
slowly in those days of doubt and uncertainty. People who 
heard the prohibition but as a rumour coming at fourth or fifth 
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hand from. some priest whom they themselves had never seen, 
people who saw their neighbours round them for the most part 
complying with the statute, would still hope that there was room 
for doubt and that their duty was not quite certain. Who shall 
say that those who thus yielded had put themselves outside the 
pale of the Church and no longer deserved to be reckoned as 
Catholics? What their Protestant contemporaries thought may 
be seen in this verse from a popular poem of the period entitled, 
“Few Words are Best.” 
There be divers papists 
That to save their fine, 
Come to church once a month 
To service divine, 
The Pope gives them power 
As they say to doe so, 
They save money by it too ; 
But I know what I know.!* 

Of course the Pope’s permission here alluded to was a fiction, 
but the people who acted thus were still held to be Papists. So 
too Mr. Simpson quotes a few instances out of many in the 
State Papers of those who conformed for a while but then went 
backagain. Thus John Arrowsmith, of Tachbrook Episcopi, 
“makes some show of conformity and goes to Church, but when 
the preacher goeth up to the pulpit to preach he goeth presently 
out of the church, and saith he must needs go out of the churcli 
when a knave beginneth to preach.” The few who were firm 
against any tampering with conscience were reduced to the most 
terrible shifts in order to evade the law. We read even of 
mothers approaching their confinement who took long journeys 
on foot into another county, that they might bring forth their 
children safe from the persecution of their Protestant minister. 
In Shakspere’s case, for all that we know, his children may have 
been taken to the church by force, or baptized in his absence, or 
again, if this be held improbable, we can only conclude that he 
was one of the weaker brethren who considered that duty was 
not so clear in this matter as to demand the sacrifice of all his 
prospects. There is no need to believe him faultless, but 
until we know all the circumstances we cannot say that he 
ought to forfeit thereby the name of Catholic. 

His burial in Stratford Church does not present much more 
difficulty. Other burial ground there was none besides the 
parish church-yard ; and what would be more natural than that 


12 Papers of the (Old) Shakspere Society, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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his. fellow townsmen in admiration of his genius should wish 
him to be buried within the building rather than in the open 
air? Not to keep back anything that may be thought to bear 
upon the subject, it should be noticed as against this view that 
the people of Stratford do not seem to have shown any great 
appreciation of the dramatist when they ordained by repeated 
decrees during his lifetime, that no players should be allowed 
to perform in their town; and also it is a strange coincidence 
that directions had been given to the vicar only a year before 
the poet’s death, that he should be careful to see that only 
proper persons were buried in the chancel. Still such vague 
words may mean anything, and the burial of Catholics, even 
inside Protestant churches, was so common that the argument I 
think is of little weight. Not only laymen but priests were 
interred within the area which we may remember never ceased 
to be consecrated ground, though Protestant worship was now 
performed in the building above. Thus Father Adrian Fortescue, 
S.J., was buried in the parish church of Huddington, near 
Worcester, in the year 1653, and a brass tablet was there erected 
to his memory. Another Catholic priest, I believe, lies in 
Salisbury Cathedral, and a third at Hereford, while in the 
Stidd church, near Ribchester, there may still be seen the 
slab covering the remains of Dr. Petre, who was Vicar- . 
Apostolic of the Northern District in the middle of the last 
century. 

Dr. Elze in the passage noticed above also refers to Shak- 
spere’s marriage and his school training as proofs of his 
Protestantism ; but he makes in both cases a most gratuitous 
assumption. For a long time no evidence at all was forthcoming 
of the poet’s union with Anne Hathaway, which, as in his 
father’s case, would be an indication of a private marriage 
by a priest, such as was common among Catholics. About 
the year 1836, however, it was announced that a discovery had 
been made of a document in the Consistorial Court of Worcester, 
granting a license for the marriage between William Shakspere 
and Anne Hathaway, upon once asking the banns. No evidence 
has yet been produced to show that the marriage was actually 
performed in a Protestant Church. Six months after the date 
of the license, in May 1583, Shakspere’s eldest daughter was 
born. Now the only theory that can save the character of the 


13 For these facts I am indebted to the kindness of Brother Foley, the learned. 
editor of Records of the English Province S.]. 
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parents is that they had been secretly married by a Catholic 
priest some time before. “Shakspere,’ as Mr. Simpson suggests, 
“like his friend Somerville, may have been married by some 
priest, and then as the persecution was hot in 1581 and 1582, 
may have sought to colour his illegal act by getting a license 
from the Bishop of Worcester; the men who had stood surety 
for him would naturally publish what they had done, and the 
neighbours would all be of opinion that the marriage had there- 
fore been somewhere rightly performed.” In lieu of such an 
explanation the poet’s Protestant biographers offer us some 
quotations to show that the mutual engagement known as a 
“troth-plight,” was held to take the place of the marriage 
ceremony ; but the defence is a feeble one and not worth 
repeating here. As for Shakspere’s school life it can only be 
said that we have no contemporary authority for the statement 
that he went to the Stratford Grammar School ; and even if he 
did it is quite possible that the tone of the school was, on the 
whole, rather anti-protestant at so early a date as 1575. 

A much more formidable argument than anything advanced 
by Professor Elze, is to be drawn from the names which we find 
mentioned in or attached to Shakspere’s will, a document 
written only two months before his death. When there is so 
little direct evidence as to his religious views, any indication of 
the society in which he lived, of the belief of those over whose 
education he must have had an influence, becomes of especial 
value. A man from weakness of will may often be led into 
external acts quite contrary to his faith and his conscience ; but 
his friends he chooses freely for himself, and we often find too 
that the last right which he is prepared to surrender to others is 
the moral training of his children. Now that Shakspere’s two 
daughters, to whom he left nearly all his property, were both 
Protestants and married to Protestants, has never I believe been 
disputed. The elder of them, who was the wife of a physician 
of some note (Dr. John Hall) is said to have been even Puritan 
in her turn of mind. The inscription on the marble slab erected 
to her memory runs as follows : 

Witty above her sex : but that’s not all— 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall, 


Something of Shakspere was in that; but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in bliss. 


It has been suggested, but perhaps without much reason, 
that the writer intended by the last two lines to indicate a strong 
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contrast between the religious views of Shakspere and those of 
his daughter. She partook of Shakspere’s wit but was far from 
sharing his Popery. The best that can be said for such a 
suggestion is that it may be so. 

Shakspere’s wife must also it seems be reckoned 2 Protestant. 
There is a Latin inscription, in somewhat inaccurate verse 
composed in the person of one of her children, which would 
hardly be applicable to one of a different faith from the writer. 
Still this fact is of less importance, for Mrs. Shakspere has often 
been thought not to have lived very happily with her husband, 
and in spite of Mr. Knight’s conjectures of a dower ensured by 
the common law, the bequest of no more than the second-best 
bed (and even that an afterthought) is an unmistakable indica- 
tion of some little coolness between them. 

With regard to the other persons whose names occur in the 
will, we are not able in all cases to determine their religion. 
Most of them we know to be Protestants, either on account of 
municipal office held by them (at this later date a sure sign of 
conformity), or through the direct testimony of contemporaries. 
Not one can we declare or even strongly suspect to have been a 
Catholic. There is in fact but a single name that would rouse 
our curiosity to further investigation. This is Thomas Russell, 
Esq., whom Shakspere names first as “overseer” of his will, a 
mysterious individual about whom, if I am not mistaken, no 
further information has ever yet been forthcoming. It would be 
interesting if we could identify him with some member of the 
Cathclic Russell family, of Little Malvern, perhaps with the 
same Thomas Russell, whose house was searched by the 
pursuivants in 1643. But this is mere conjecture. The rest 
were all familiar names in Stratford or the neighbourhood, 
Combe, the Puritan, of a family to which Shakspere in 
his younger days is said to have shown great hostility, 
W. Walker, his own godson; Hall, his son-in-law; Julius Shaw, 
who had been appointed some years before president of a local 
commission to make inquiry for conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot; Sadler, who had been godfather to the dead Hamlet; 
and several others, all Protestants, all apparently on cordial 
terms with the great poet. 

Still even here I think it will be generally admitted that any 
inferences drawn from these facts will be far, very far, from 
certain. Supposing for a moment that Shakspere was a 
Catholic at heart, would he necessarily wear his faith upon his 
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sleeve? Might he not have been popular among his fellow 
townsmen as a genial companion who seemed like many of 
themselves, to be equally indifferent to all religious creeds? Is 
it not even probable that he would have kept the names of 
notorious recusants out of his will for fear of exciting remark ? 
And lastly, is our knowledge of the feelings and general beha- 
viour of adherents of the State Church in country districts at 
this period, so clear that we can say for certain, that no man 
could have been known as a recusant without exciting gencral 
indignation and losing the respect of his neighbours ? We may 
ask all these questions but without the hope of obtaining any 
answers to them. On the last point alone, I would venture to 
suggest that the antagonism between Protestant and Papist was 
not so violent in practical life, as from the writings and contro- 
versies of the times we might now be led to infer. Here is an 
indication of it. Dr. Hall, Shakspere’s son-in-law, left a collec- 
tion of MS. notes on a certain number of medical cases treated 
by himself which were published after his death, just as he had 
written them.'* In nearly every case the name of the patient 
is given before the treatment. Looking through the list we find 
several members of eminent Catholic families among those 
whom Dr. Hall had attended, and in some eight or ten other 
instances he has written against the name, “a Catholic,” or 
“Roman Catholic.” Now it will be remembered that the Halls 
were Protestants of a rather Puritanical type even, but in spite 
of this, Shakspere’s son-in-law is called in by, and has appa- 
rently no objection to visiting, many Catholics whose names he 
enters in his note-book without any offensive designation or 
epithet. Nay more, he is even summoned to attend a Catholic 
priest knowing him to be a priest; and this during a period of 
violent persecution. Thus,” “J. Browne, Romish Priest,” then 
follows the description of the malady and the treatment 
adopted, and at the end he adds simply “the Catholic recovered.” 
Does not this fact suggest that Shakspere might have been 
known as a Catholic to many men of this sort without their 
manifesting any great animosity. It is passing strange, let me 
add, that Professor K. Elze, who waxes so contemptuously 
indignant over the “Quixotic” enthusiasm and the forced argu- 
ments of Messrs. Rio and Simpson, should quote this book as a 
conclusive proof of Hall’s antipathy to Catholics. Hall takes 


4 John Hall, Select Observations cn English Bodies. Lonion, 1657. 
P. 47. 
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note of the religion of [some] of his Catholic patients, argues 
Professor Elze, therefore he must have been himself an uncom- 
promising Protestant! Who shall say after this that M. Rio 
stands without a rival in his gift for drawing inferences ? 

In the Chamberlain’s Accounts at Stratford for the year 
1614, occurs the following entry: “Item, for one quart of sack 
and one quart of claret wine, given to a preacher at the New 
Place, twenty pence.” Now the New Place was the name of 
Shakspere’s house, and “ such,” says Mr. Simpson, “is the dearth 
of better arguments to prove that Shakspere was a Protestant, 
that this entry has been exalted into a demonstration of that 
pleasing illusion. ‘The entry,’ says Halliwell, ‘appears to show 
that the religious devotion (!) which characterised his descendants 
had already exhibited itself; it seems to give a decided negative 
to the incredible assertion that he died a Papist!’ A man does 
what he can to make a preacher drunk in 1614 ;” continues Mr. 
Simpson, “therefore he could not die a Catholicin 1616. Rational 
and convincing argument!” Still although Mr. Simpson even 
produces several instances of other ministers having been enter- 
tained at and almost billeted upon the houses of undoubted 
Catholics, the fact ought to be recorded as telling on the whole 
on the Protestant side; but it is far enough from being 
conclusive. 

On the negative argument it is impossible to say much, but 
the argument is a very formidable one. There is no mention of 
Shakspere as a Catholic by any contemporary writer, in any list 
of recusants, in any of the Stratford records, though these 
records are unusually full. There is nothing to suggest Catholic- 
ism in the form of his will, in his treatment by his fellow- 
townsmen, or in the ever increasing worldly prosperity he 
enjoyed until his death. The only thing that can be construed 
into a hint of anything of the sort is the fear expressed in his 
epitaph, that men would disturb his ashes. 

Good friend for Jesus sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here, 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 

We have now glanced at all the external indications that bear 
upon Shakspere’s religion. As far as this branch of the evidence 
goes the case is now before us. And what is our conclusion to 
be? Only one thing can be said without fear of contradiction, 
and this is that on neither side is there a certainty. There is 
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nothing which demonstrates beyond all doubt that the poet was 
a Catholic; still less to tell us that he was by conviction a 
sincere Protestant. We may perhaps go further and declare it 
to be extremely improbable that Shakspere’s religion, if he had 
any, was in either case of a very firm and uncompromising 
order. That in a town of a somewhat Puritan tone such as 
Stratford in the seventeenth century, Shakspere should have 
lived as a staunch “papyst,” that in spite of this his children 
should have been baptised and brought up in the Protestant 
communion, that he should have been on good terms with 
his fellow townsmen, that we should come across no contempo- 
rary trace or rumour of his recusancy, no sign of any drain 
upon his income, such as we have noted in his father’s life, 
would be a phenomenon without a parallel in the history of the 
period. On the other hand against the supposition of strict 
Protestant principles, must be arrayed the scandal of his 
marriage, if no Catholic ceremony had been performed, the 
associates of his early life, the testimony of his profession, the 
tradition of his dying a Papist, and above all the tone of his 
writings. 

But the mention of these last reminds me that one half of 
our enquiry is still before us, while the space remaining at my 
disposal is very brief. It would be impossible to indicate even 
in outline the bearing of Shakspere’s writings upon his religious 
opinions within the compass of a few pages. I propose, there- 
fore, to leave the subject for the present, subjoining only a brief 
notice of the “evening mass” difficulty, the discussion of which 
was the original occasion of the present article. 

In Act iv. Scene 1, of Romco and Juliet, Juliet, horrified at 
the thought of being forced into a marriage with Paris, goes to 
seek counsel of the Friar. Entering his cell she says to him: 


Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; 
Or shall I come to you at evening-mass? 


Now at first sight this phrase is certainly startling. It looks 
like the blunder of a man whose knowledge of Catholic prac- 
tices was obtained only at second-hand, a blunder of the same 
kind as those which Sir Walter Scott made by dozens, and 
which Thackeray has laughed at in his Burlesque Romances. As ° 
might have been expected, it has often been quoted against 
Shakspere’s Catholicity, and in the article in the Edinburgh 
Review which makes short work of poor M. Rio, the reviewer 
VOI. XXVI. c 
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pounces upon this expression and claims it as a proof which 
would be quite decisive in the matter. 

Two or three explanations have been given of the words, one 
that Shakspere, though a Catholic, had never in these days of 
persecution been present at Mass, another that missioners in 
England had a dispensation from the Holy See to celebrate at 
any hour, providing they were fasting, while the writers in the 
Tablet have shown that there was room for still further conjec- 
tures. But it was only at a comparatively recent date that the 
difficulty received a satisfactory solution in a paper which 
was read before the New Shakspere Society® by Mr. Richard 
Simpson, less than a twelvemonth before his death. In the first 
place, argues Mr. Simpson, we need understand nothing more by 
the word “evening” than any time after midday. The same 
play affords us an instance of its use in this sense. “God ye 
good morrow, gentlemen,” is the Nurse’s greeting to Mercutio and 
Romeo in an earlier scene; “God ye good den [evening], fair 
gentlewoman,” replies Mercutio. “Is it good den?” she asks. 
“’Tis no less, I tell you,” he returns, “for the hand of the dial is 
now upon the prick of noon.” Such anuse of the word, I may 
add, is very natural when it is employed to mark a distinction to 
some other hour. Thus every Stonyhurst or Beaumont boy 
understands by “evening studies” the studies that last from 
three to half-past three in the afternoon, while “night studies,” 
according to his reckoning, begin at six o'clock in the evening. 
Thus “ evening-mass” might mean no more than the late Mass 
which began after twelve, and which was common even in this 
country as recently as the end of the last century. But we 
are not left to conjecture to complete our explanation. Mr. 
Simpson produces a number of testimonies to show that the 
practice of celebrating Mass in the afternoon was not generally 
forbidden before the middle of the sixteenth century, and was 
continued long after that date either through an abuse or by 
special privilege from the Holy See, in many different parts of 
of the Continent. There is no need to transcribe all Mr. 
Simpson’s quotations, one which he takes from a work 
by F. Brenner published in 1824 will be amply sufficient. 
“Notwithstanding (these prohibitions), evening Masses are 
still said in several Italian churches, as at Vercelli on 
Christmas Eve by the Lateran Canons, at Venice by the same, 
moreover iz the Cathedral of Verona, and even in the Papal 

16 Printed in their Transactions for 1875-6, p. 148. 
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Chapel at Rome.”!” Now, when it is remembered that Verona 
is the scene of the play in question, we not only have a proof 
that Shakspere committed no blunder, but we find here another 
strong confirmation of the theory that his minute local know- 
ledge of certain Italian cities can only have been gained by a 
personal visit to that country. Shakspere took the story of 
Romeo and Juliet from two English translators of an Italian 
original, but neither of these speaks of the evening Mass. Here 
then let us take leave of the question of Shakspere’s religion for 
the present, once more repeating that whether we believe Mr. 
Davies’ famous assertion or not, no conclusive evidence has yet 


been brought to disprove it. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


17 Geschichtliche Darstellung der Verrichtung der Eucharistic. Von F. Brenner. 
Vol. iii. p. 346. Since the above was in type I have read with interest the letters of 
E.S.P. and of the Bishop of Clifton in the 7ad/e¢ of April 15th. It is clear that the 
word A/ass has at times been used in the general sense of service, but as most of the 
instances quoted are early, none are English, and one or two perhaps might apply to 
the Holy Sacrifice at a late hour, I still prefer the more literal explanation given by 
Mr. Simpson. 
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A New Antiseptic Compound for the 
Preservation of food. 


Ir will be well, before entering upon the subject of this paper, 
to consider the various methods which have been employed for 
the preservation of food and the principles on which they 
depend. If a piece of flesh be carefully dried, it will remain 
sweet for a long time, that is, it will not putrefy. Absence of 
moisture, therefore, secures the preservation of flesh; it also 
does the same for vegetables. The cut vegetables used for 
soup are simply dried; and it is well known that they retain 
their freshness and aroma when again moistened. But this 
does not seem to be the case with flesh, for, although it remains 
good, that is, free from putrefaction, yet it generally acquires 
an unpleasant odour, which makes it disagreeable for food. 
Some dried beef was imported a few years ago from South 
America: it was called “jerked” beef, but it was not a success. 
Putrefaction does not go on in the absence of oxygen, therefore 
meat can be kept if the oxygen of the air be taken away. 
Many processes of meat-preservation have been founded on 
this principle, the air has been entirely pumped out of the 
containing vessel, but this has not been found to answer. Flesh 
is made up of a number of cells, and these contain air. When 
the air in the containing vessel is pumped out, that in the cells 
of the meat remains behind; it cannot be extracted at once, 
but it escapes slowly and causes the decomposition of the meat. 
Moreover, a perfect vacuum cannot be obtained by the air- 
pump. The only perfect vacuum is that in the upper part of 
a barometer tube,—a glass tube more than thirty inches long 
and closed at one end. When filled with mercury, and 
with its open end placed in a dish containing mercury, it will 
become empty at the closed end, for the mercury will fall to 
just about thirty inches above the surface of the mercury in the 
dish, and the empty space in the tube will be a perfect vacuum. 
Adopting this principle, some one devised a plan of fixing a 
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long tube to the vessel in which he placed the meat; then 
filling the vessel around the meat with mercury, which he allowed 
afterward to run out, in this way he obtained a perfect vacuum 
on sealing up the tube; but then there was the air enclosed in 
the cells of the meat, and this escaped and set up decomposition. 
To get over this difficulty, I, some years ago, devised a plan by 
which a substance which readily and completely absorbs oxygen 
was sealed up in the vessel containing the meat; for I thought 
that if enough of the substance was used, the air as it escaped 
from the cells of the meat would have its oxygen absorbed as 
rapidly as it made its escape from them. After a number of 
experiments I found that this was the case, for I kept pieces 
of raw flesh for many weeks perfectly fresh and retaining 
completely their natural colour; but in many cases, although 
this was so, they had a very offensive odour, which rendered 
them quite unfit for food, although this bad odour could 
be got rid of to a very great extent by washing. It caused me 
much trouble and thought to account for this, for the meat 
was to all appearances perfectly good, and its microscopical 
appearance was unchanged. The substances which I employed 
to absorb the oxygen were green vitriol, or phosphate of iron 
and lime. When these are mixed together a decomposition 
takes place: the lime unites with the sulphuric acid of the 
proto-sulphate of iron, and the lowest oxide of iron, called 
protoxide of iron, is left free. Now this oxide, when moist, 
has a great affinity for oxygen, and very rapidly absorbs it. 
When the mixture is first made, it is of a dark green colour, 
but on exposure to air becomes of the colour of iron rust. 
Iron rust is a higher oxide of iron than this protoxide, and is 
of a brownish red colour. Sometimes, instead of lime, soda 
and soda-lime were used. They produce the same effect, only 
more rapidly. In carrying out this process, the great difficulty 
experienced was to keep these materials away from the meat, 
or from the juices which might run from the meat; for it was 
found that the bad odours already mentioned arose from contact 
of the lime with the meat or its juices; for when lime acts on 
organic matter containing nitrogen, ammonias are formed, and 
it was these ammonias which gave the bad odours to the meat. 
It was satisfactory to find that when this contact was prevented 
the meat remained good and had no bad smell, proving thereby 
the complete and continued absorption of the oxygen of the 
air. It will be manifest to any one who thinks the matter over, 
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that it must be very difficult and require an expensive apparatus 
to effect the complete separation of the meat and the preserving 
substances where the vessels containing them would be liable 
to being continually turned about in transit from place to place. 
' When proto-sulphate of iron is decomposed by lime, sulphate 
of lime is formed: this is plaster of Paris. It is well known 
that this, when moistened, sets into a hard mass. In my early 
experiments it was found to do so, and a large quantity of 
protoxide of iron was locked up in the hard masses of sulphate 
of lime, and so could exert no influence on the air. To prevent 
this, cork or oak sawdust was rubbed up with the mixture to 
keep it porous. The cork and oak sawdust assisted in the 
absorption of the oxygen, as these substances themselves, when 
in contact with moist lime or soda, rapidly absorb oxygen. 
After several years spent on these investigations, the process 
had to be abandoned for the reason already stated. 

The ordinary tinned meats owe their preservation in 
great part to the exclusion of air and therefore of oxygen. 
The great objection to them as articles of food is, that 
they are too much cooked. This results from the fact 
that, in order to completely exclude the air, they must be 
heated to a higher temperature than the boiling point of water. 
The method of tinning meats is simple and _ interesting. 
The meat is placed in the tin with the cover soldered down. 
Only a small hole is left. The tins are placed in a vessel 
containing a solution of chloride of calcium, which can be 
heated to a temperature higher than that of boiling water. 
After a time the meat is cooked, and the steam issues from 
the small hole left in the cover. At the proper time a jet of 
cold water is directed upon the tin. This condenses the issuing 
steam. Immediately a workman follows and rapidly solders 
up the hole. The tins are then placed in stacks against the 
wall, with their upper surfaces exposed to view. If after a few 
days these are seen to bulge out, it is known that the operation 
has not been properly performed, and that decomposition has 
commenced, setting free gases which cause the tin to bulge. If, 
however, the tins become concave, then it is known that their 
contents are good, that the vacuum inside is complete, and 
therefore the pressure of the air without causes them to sink 
in. I shall have again to call attention to tinned meats. 

The last and most satisfactory method of preserving food 
for importation into this country is the refrigerating process,— 
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for flesh does not decompose when kept at a sufficiently low 
temperature. This process is very successful, and it is to be 
hoped that it may be carried out at less cost than it is at 
present. The temperature of the chamber in which the meat 
is preserved is kept low enough in the following interesting 
manner. When air is compressed heat is evolved, and exactly 
that amount of heat which is required to expand it again to 
the volume which it occupied before compression. A syringe 
can be obtained from dealers in chemical and physical apparatus, 
which illustrates this in a remarkable and {striking way. At the 
end of the syringe opposite to the piston is placed a piece of 
dry tinder. The piston being fully drawn out, is then suddenly 
and sharply forced down, and the tinder is ignited by the heat 
evolved on the sudden compression of the air. If the piston 
of a syringe be forced down, it will spring up again when 
the force is removed ; but if; when it is forced down, the body 
of the syringe be immersed in a mixture of ice and salt, it will 
remain down, because the compressed air in the syringe cannot 
get heat from the ice and salt to enable it to expand. If the 
syringe be removed to a small vessel of warm water, the exact 
temperature of which is known, the air will immediately expand, 
the piston will rise, and the temperature of the warm water 
will fall, because the air has taken from it sufficient heat to 
enable it to expand to its original volume. This principle is 
applied in reducing the temperature of the chamber in which the 
meat is preserved on board ship in its passage from foreign 
countries. By means of a pump, worked by a steam engine, air is 
compressed, and the heat evolved during compression is removed 
by currents of water from the ocean. The air is then allowed 
to expand; to do this it must have heat, which it takes 
from the surrounding air, and so lowers its temperature. The 
process is truly scientific and interesting, and deserves com- 
mercially all success, as a reward to its inventors, and as a 
boon to the public at large. 

We have now briefly considered the three ways in which 
food can be preserved, viz., by the absence of moisture, by the 
absence of oxygen, and by the absence of heat. Food can also 
be preserved by the use of antiseptics, and it is to the preparation 
of a new antiseptic compound that we now direct attention. 
Many antiseptic methods have been tried with greater or less 
success. Some substances which will arrest putrefaction are 
poisonous, and therefore cannot be used in the preservation of 
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food, chloride of lime, arsenuretted hydrogen, and others. 
Boracic acid, which is a compound of oxygen and boron, and 
which when chemically united with soda forms the well known . 
substance borax, often used for gargles and other purposes, has 
long been supposed to have antiseptic properties. At the in- 
stance of the Rev. A. Weld, S.J., I investigated a process for the 
preservation of food, which will be explained in its proper place. 
The inquiry led to a series of experiments with boracic 
acid. This substance is but slightly soluble in water. Some of 
it was put into hot water, the solution was allowed to cool, and 
a piece of beef was put into it. It had no preservative action. 
The meat decomposed as rapidly as a piece not treated, but 
there were certain substances which were preserved by its action. 
How was this to be accounted for? On investigation it was 
found that these substances had a solvent action on the boracic 
acid, in fact that they formed compounds with it, and therefore 
it was natural to conclude that this substance only acted as an 
antiseptic where it could, in chemical combinations with some- 
thing else, act on the substance to be preserved. A certain 
quantity of boracic acid must be necessary to produce an effect, 
and, as it is very slightly soluble in water, enough cannot come 
in contact with the substance to be preserved, if it does not 
itself contain anything which will act as a solvent. Now several 
solvents have been employed more or less successfully, and the 
consideration of them brings us to the process submitted to 
me by Father Weld. Tartaric acid was employed. No doubt 
a chemical compound 7s formed by tartaric acid and boracic 
acid, similar to that formed by tartaric acid and antimonious 
acid. The inventor of this process, Professor Artiminie, of 
Florence, gave me a description of his process, and the propor- 
tions of the substances he employed. Upon calculation it was 
found that the boracic acid was far in excess of what could 
chemically unite with the tartaric acid employed. There was, 
therefore, no other conclusion to be arrived at but that the boro- 
tartarate formed acted as a so/vent on the excess of boracic acid. 
Two eminent chemists, Dr. Stevenson, Professor of Chemistry of 
Guy’s Hospital, and Dr. Mills, Professor of Applied Chemistry 
in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, examined this process. 
They, along with me, reported favourably upon it as to its being 
wholesome, and as to its preservative power. Beasts injected 
by the large arteries kept well. The meat when eaten had no 
unpleasant flavour, but when meat or fish was steeped in the 
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liquid, while the meat and fish kept good when dried, the liquid 
soon had a bad odour and decomposed. This seemed to me to 
be due to the tartaric acid. It was clear, therefore, that how- 
ever useful a process for some purposes it would not serve for 
others where things must necessarily be kept moist for a long 
time. 

Again, in Germany, borax has been used as a solvent for 
boracic acid. Now the objections to any mere solvent are that itself 
is either prone to decomposition as tartaric acid, or inert and so 
far in the way, as borax, or unpalatable, as the sweet glycerine. 
It seemed to me, therefore, that it was not a so/vent we wanted 
so much as some substance which, wxzting with the boracic acid, 
should increase its antiseptic properties. Glycerine does this. 
Alone, glycerine is useless for preserving meat, but when heated 
to a high temperature with boracic acid, it forms a chemical 
compound analogous in its constitution to ordinary fat of beef 
and mutton. Not to dwell too long on the theoretical questions 
connected with its formation, we may put it briefly thus. 
Glycerine H; (C; H;) O; is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. Some of the hydrogen may be removed and replaced 
by other substances without changing its general character— 
just as several tiles in a coloured pavement may be replaced by 
others of different colours, or by one equivalent large one. 
Boracic acid H, B O; consists of hydrogen, oxygen, and boron, 
and this latter element is capable of supplying the place of the 
removable part of glycerine. In symbol the change stands very 
simply thus :— 

Glycerine Boracic Acid Boro-glyceride Water 


H; (C; H,) O; + H, B O; = B (Cs H;) O; + 3 (Hy O) 


My chemical readers will see that 92 parts by weight of 
glycerine with 62 parts of boracic acid—154 in all—furnish 100 
parts of the new compound, the odd 54 parts being the weight 
of the three molecules of water formed and lost as steam, during 
the heating. My friend, Mr. T. H. Paul, has made several 
analyses of this substance, and finds it to answer exactly to this 
formula of its composition, and I take this occasion of 
expressing my indebtedness to this gentleman whose diligence 
and attention have contributed so largely to the satisfactory 
issue of my investigations. Such is the history of the com- 
pound, it may now be interesting to explain how it is pro- 
posed to use it, and what it has already effected. First, what 
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are the advantages of a chemical compound like this over a 
simple mixture of glycerine and boracic acid. I have already 
stated that before chemical combination takes place the 
glycerine retains its sweetness, and this is a great objection, as I 
found in some of my earlier experiments at preservation : those 
who tasted the articles preserved said they had a sweet taste. 
It has already been remarked that neither does boracic acid, or 
glycerine alone, effect the complete preservation of organic 
substances ; this I have often proved by experiment, and it has 
been shown that the compound does effect it, therefore if the 
substances be used in other proportions than those in which they 
combine, one must be in excess and therefore useless, and it is 
unnecessary and objectionable to use in food preservation, what 
does not further the object ; this is why I object, as already 
stated, to borax as a solvent for boracic acid. This new sub- 
stance, which I have called boro-glyceride,! as the simplest 
name I could find, although other views of its constitution 
may be held which might call for a more scientific name, has a 
saline taste when diluted with its proper quantity of water ; it 
imparts to it no more taste than is perceived in Carlsbad or 
Vichy mineral waters: it therefore in no way gives a taste to 
things that it is used to preserve: it in no way changes their 
colour, but, inasmuch as all meat steeped in water becomes pale, 
so does it when immersed in this solution, but it gets darker 
on exposure to air. When meat has been left sufficiently long 
in a dilute solution of the boro-glyceride, it can be dried and 
hung up for almost any length of time; articles have kept 
perfectly good for more than a year. Dried meat can be soaked 
and stewed, it makes most excellent soup quite as good as 
fresh meat. It can also be potted, and this seems to afford an 
excellent and cheap method of importing beef—especially from 
South America. Large quantities of beasts are, in that country, 
killed for the sake of their hides and fat, the flesh is thrown 
away as it cannot be used, and the heat is so great that it 
cannot be kept for many hours. If, directly the animal were 
killed, the flesh were removed, cut in moderately small pieces and 
steeped for some hours in the preserving solution, it could be 


1 We might regard this substance, for instance, as a boro-glyceric-ether, i.¢., 


glyceric ether (ce i \m O3 —, in which the radical glyceryl (C3 Hs; )” is replaced 
by the traitonic element, boron, thus : (C3 Bs ) 0; —. 


(V. Compt. Rendus, 62, p. 397, and /. #7. Chent., 98, 184). 
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dried in the sun and packed in casks and sent to this and other 
countries. I have treated meat in this way, and have kept it for 
a long time and have afterwards had most excelient soup made 
from it ; or the meat could be cut in large pieces or in joints and 
be left in the liquid during its passage; when taken out of 
the liquid it can be slightly dried and then roasted, boiled or 
cooked in any way that might be desired. This appears to be a 
method by which food could be got very cheaply, for, if it is now 
thrown away, a penny per pound would be a fair price for it. 
Another penny for packing and preservation, and one halfpenny 
or perhaps one penny a-pound for carriage would bring its cost 
up to twopence-halfpenny or threepence ; it might then surely 
be sold here for threepence-halfpenny or fourpence per pound, 
and all of it except the joints would be without fat or bone. 
Whole animals could be injected with the dilute solution by the 
large vessels, a well understood operation, and they could be 
imported whole, and the colour of the meat would remain un- 
changed. Last August a jar containing ribs of mutton and 
other parts was sent to me from the Falkland Islands by Mr. 
Ballion ; the meat was quite sweat, and eaten both roasted and 
boiled, by several persons: it was pronounced to be tender and 
good. Inthe paper which I read at the Society of Arts, March 
29, some of this mutton was exhibited both raw and cooked. 
From experiments extending over two years it may be safely 
concluded that, by this process, food can be kept in sufficiently 
good condition to serve as a nutritious and agreeable diet; the 
meat keeps tender and retains its original and characteristic 
flavour. Cream and milk can be kept perfectly fresh for a very 
long time, and in any climate. I sent some cream to the Rev. 
Thomas Porter S.J. in Jamaica; he said that it was perfectly 
fresh, and that it was taken by several persons in Kingston who 
would not believe that it came from England. I also sent some 
to the Rev. J. Ryan, S.J., in the same place; his letter to me 
acknowledging its arrival (February 24, 1882), says:—“The 
cream which you sent was used by eight of us in coffee, and was 
pronounced to be wonderfully good. Next morning it was 
taken in preference to a beaten egg by the Captain of H.M.S. 
Tenedos to his coffee.” I also sent clotted cream (Devonshire 
cream) to Zanzibar, on the coast of Africa; it was eaten by the 
Bishop of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, and by 
several other persons, who all pronounced it quite fresh and 
good. Many of my experiments on the preservation of food 
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were conducted at Beaumont College, Windsor, where I had the 
able assistance of my friend the Rev. J. Dobson. The procurator 
there, the Rev. W. Kenny, placed the dairy at my disposal ; 
thirty quarts of milk were treated with the boro-glyceride 
and were set for cream ; the manager of the dairy found that she 
could let the milk stand for several days, so that the whole of 
the cream could rise ; butter was made from this cream, to some 
a little salt was added to flavour it, but the rest was made up 
entirely without salt. It was eaten by the community, after, I 
believe, ten weeks, and they did not know that it had not been 
just made; both the butter-milk and the skimmed-milk kept sweet 
a much longer time : the skimmed milk was consumed eventually. 
During the whole of the hot weather last summer a small 
quantity of boro-glyceride was added to the milk. The manager 
of the dairy found that the milk turned sour: she was given a 
quantity of the boro-glyceride, and I taught her how to use it ; 
after that no milk went sour. The residents at the College 
number nearly three hundred. Those who drank the milk did 
not know that it had been treated, and not one complaint was 
made about it and the health of the whole community remained 
perfectly good. This I think is a conclusive proof that there is 
nothing in boro-glyceride injurious to health. There might, of 
course, be peculiarities in some constitutions which would render 
it unsuitable to them, just as there are some people who cannot 
take salt, but I have never yet discovered them. One person, to 
my certain knowledge, took one ounce a-week in cream fora year 
and a half, and on no occasion suffered any inconvenience from 
the boro-glyceride. The space at my disposal will not allow me 
to do more than mention some of the articles which have been 
successfully preserved with it, and which were exhibited raw and 
cooked at the reading of my paper before the Society of Arts. 
Oysters kept for three months quite undistinguishable from fresh ; 
oysters sent raw from Jamaica but exhibited cooked, flavour 
perfect; turtle sent fresh from Jamaica, exhibited cooked ; 
pigeons from the same place, raw and cooked ; two shoulders of 
mutton, kept three months, one raw and one roasted; pigeons 
and beef kept seven months, made into a pie with eggs laid last 
July ; lobsters, two months, preserved in their shells, and some 
taken out of the shell, all retained their freshness and true 
flavour. Moreover it is remarkable that when meat has been 
preserved with the boro-glyceride, it will keep sweet and will not 
go sour for weeks after it has been cooked, even if exposed to 
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the air ; therefore, if the meat which is to be tinned in Australia 
be first treated with it, it can be tinned at a lower temperature 
and so not be over-cooked, and moreover the tins need not be 
hermetically sealed, so that the meat can be sent here in a better 
condition and at less cost. It is to be hoped that the process 
may be used for this purpose. At the Society of Arts meeting 
a tongue was exhibited cooked, which had been cured entirely 
without salt : this was done to show how boro-glyceride can be 
employed as an adjunct in curing hams, tongues, bacon &c. ; 
only enough salt being added to make them palatable. At 
present, meat curing depends entirely on salt, and therefore many 
hams are much too salt, for those hams and bacon which 
are lightly cured, will not keep in hot weather. The same is 
the case with cured fish, such as salmon, haddocks and lightly 
cured bloaters. They all become tainted in hot weather; the 
addition of boro-glyceride would prevent this, and they need 
never be too salt. Large quantities of salmon are cured and 
sent from Norway: they cost eightpence or ninepence per Ib., 
but they are very salt; if they were cured with this material 
and less salt, they would be as mild as those which are now 
lightly cured, for which one is charged three and four shil- 
lings per pound. Many other applications are being tried, such 
as the using it as a substitute for sugar in condensed milk, 
thereby avoiding the unpleasaiit sweetness of tinned milk. With 
a few remarks on its uses for domestic purposes I will bring 
the account of my discovery to an end. If a pan be kept 
containing the dilute solution, meat and poultry, when brought 
home, could be immersed in it, and would keep sweet in the 
hottest weather ; when it was desired to cook them, they could 
be taken out, wiped with a cloth and roasted, and it would 
be impossible to detect any change in their flavour and quality. 
Fish could be treated in the same manner, only a separate 
vessel should be kept for this purpose, and sausages, which in 
summer turn sour in a night, can be kept for weeks. If it 
is found so useful for private houses, how much more important 
is it for butchers, fishmongers, poulterers, &c. I exhibited at 
the Society of Arts a pheasant roasted which was killed at the 
end of the last season, and another uncooked which I intend to 
have roasted at midsummer. Again if it be added to cooked food, 
such as potted meats, soups, &c., they will keep sweet and good 
for many weeks. The form in which it will be supplied to the 
public will be in bottles: it looks like very pale jelly, or it may 
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be opaque and white; the bottle must be warmed either by 
placing it before the fire or in hot water; if the last plan be 
adopted it will be better to stand the bottle in cold water and 
then gradually heat it so as not to break the bottle; when 
melted it should be poured into hot water and stirred, when 
cold the mixture is ready for use. If it is desired to add it 
to a liquid such as milk, cream or soup; the material when 
melted should be at once stirred into the liquid without addition 
of water. One fluid part of the boro-glyceride can be- mixed with 
forty parts of liquid; when, however, it is used as an adjunct 
for curing meat or fish, it is better to use one part to thirty. 
When used for the temporary keeping of food, as before 
described, the same solution can be employed over and over 
again, a small quantity of the boro-glyceride being added from 
time to time. The small quantity of juice which runs from the 
meat into the solution is soluble albumen ; the liquid in which 
meat has been steeped can be boiled and added to soup stock, 
and the soluble albumen will not then be lost but will be made 
available for food. 

The whole process of preserving needs no exact or scrupulous 
care about little details, which might expose it to failure in its 
practical working. I have no space to examine into its pro- 
bable consequences, but I look forward to almost indefinite 
advantages in providing a cheap supply of wholesome food. 

F.S.B, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOLLARDS, AND THEIR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


A CAREFUL examination of the Register of Bishop Alnwick 
of Norwich, a document with which we made our readers 
acquainted in the last number of the MONTH, suggests many 
questions connected with the history of the Lollards in England; 
more indeed than at present we can venture to discuss. To 
some few it furnishes a satisfactory reply, but it leaves us in 
comparative ignorance respecting many more. Upon one subject 
especially we have no satisfactory information. Was the ecclesi- 
astical condition of the diocese of Norfolk, as exhibited in this 
record, a fair average of the general state of religion throughout 
England? At present we have no means of answering the 
inquiry, nor can any approximate reply be made until the 
existing episcopal registers of every see shall have been ex- 
amined. But as far as we may venture to speculate we see no 
grounds for believing that Norwich was either better or worse 
than its neighbours. There were no special reasons why it 
should be so. It offered no exceptional facilities for the intro- 
duction or the progress of heresy ; and, but for the revelations of 
this damning record, we might reasonably have supposed that it 
would have enjoyed a comparative immunity from the aggres- 
sions of the Wyclifites. Its geographical position was in its 
favour, it did not lie in the direct line of communication between 
the north and the south of the realm, it was remote from 
Oxford, the seat of the intellectual movement, and _ its 
inhabitants did not willingly associate with strangers. None of 
its bishops had evinced any tenderness toward Lollards, and 
one of them had punished those turbulent spirits with a whole- 
some severity which has already been noticed. Walsingham 
tells us how Bishop Henry Le Spencer had fallen upon such of 
the Lollard insurgents as had taken up arms under the leader- 
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ship of Jack Litster, and that he had effectually crushed the 
rebellion within his diocese.1_ The smart of such a castigation 
would not easily be forgotten, and it might reasonably have 
been imagined from all these considerations that Norfolk and 
Suffolk presented anything but an inviting field in which an 
enemy should sow the cockle. Yet we have seen that there it 
had been sown with a lavish hand, and that it had brought forth 
fruit abundantly. And, as Satan never sleeps, we may conclude 
that he was equally busy elsewhere throughout England. 

But if we have not all the information we could desire, we 
are not left entirely to speculation or conjecture. Although the 
material which we have at our disposal is by no means so rich as 
we could wish, yet it does not Jeave us entirely in the dark. The 
Registers of the Archbishops of Canterbury, the contemporary 
documents contained in the General Record Office, the treasures 
in the Library of the British Museum, supply a series of docu- 
ments which permit us to proceed on our inquiry with a certain 
amount of reasonable confidence. Guided by them, and by the 
information supplied by other works of acknowledged repu- 
tation, we venture to continue our inquiry as to the progress of 
Lollardy in England from the conclusion of the period illus- 
trated by the Norwich Register. 

Roused into increased activity by the reports of the rapid 
growth of Wyclifism in the realm of Bohemia, the bishops of 
the southern province of England held a Provincial Council in 
the Church of St. Paul’s, London, during the month of July, 
1428. The proceedings of this ecclesiastical body are recorded 
with tolerable accuracy by John Foxe.? They were conducted 
with the usual moderation; for the opportunity of retracting 
his error and of promising conformity to the teaching of the 
Church, was always granted to the accused, and generally was 
accepted by him. The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in 
the whole transaction is the wonderful deliberation with which 
the examination was conducted, one prorogation following 
another as long as any reasonable probability existed that the 
party accused would renounce his error. 

1 Walsingham, ii. 7. 

? Foxe, iii. 537, 538. As usual, however, he thinks himself justified in suppres- 
sing whatever might seem to tend to the discredit of the person accused. Thus, for 
instance, he does not tell us that Catherine Dertford had for a long time been sus- 
pected of heresy, had been in hiding, and that a great concourse of people had gone 
to her. Nor does he let us know that Robert, Rector of the parish church of 
Heggeley, in the diocese of Lincoln, had acted as confessor to a robber named 
William Wawe., 
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In the following year, 1429, a Convocation of the Prelates 
and Clergy of the Southern Province was again held, in the 
Church of St. Paul’s, before whom the Bishop of London 
brought up one Thomas Bagley,Vicar of Maldon, in Essex, who 
was charged with holding certain erroneous opinions. Bagley 
produced a written confession of his faith, in which he affirmed 
his belief that the venerable Sacrament of the Altar is the Body 
of Christ in figure, but not the Body of Christ in its own nature. 
He did not believe, nor would he believe, that by virtue of the 
sacramental words the priest makes Christ, or God. He spoke 
against pilgrimages, vows, prayers for the dead, images, and 
some other Catholic devotions. Several bishops, especially the 
Bishop of Rochester, began to argue with him, and to try to 
induce him to retract his opinions, but in vain. On the con- 
trary, he affirmed in public that he was ready to die for them, 
“and in so doing to keep to the doctrine of Master John Wyclif, 
who, as he asserted, held the same conclusions and opinions.” 
He further said that he would rather trust the said Master John 
than St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, or St. Ambrose. 
In order to bring him to a better mind, the Bishop offered to 
show him the contrary teaching in the handwriting of Wyclif 
himself, yet he persisted in maintaining his former assertions. 
Among many other evil speeches which he uttered this was 
one ; namely, that, in his opinion, John Wyclif had a loftier 
seat in Heaven than the Blessed Thomas of Canterbury. 
Finding him thus impracticable, he was dismissed for the 
present, and time was afforded him for deliberation. 

When next he appeared before the Convocation, his senti- 
ments were unchanged, or rather, he had still further receded 
from the truth, for now he spoke very evil words against all the 
sacraments. Several adjournments took place, and it was not 
until the case of this stubborn heretic had been under the 
consideration of the meeting for three weeks that he was handed 
over to the secular power. Foxe,* who dismisses his case in six 
lines, tells us, on the authority of Fabian, that “he was degraded 
and burned in Smithfield.” 

The history of a priest named Richard Wiche, who is said 
by Fabian to have been burnt on Tower Hill as a relapsed 
heretic in 1440, is told, but very obscurely, by Foxe.* After his 
death, he was “sainted” by the people, many of whom called 
him a holy man, and coming to the place of his execution, 


3 Jbid. p. 600; Wilk., Conc, iii, 517. 4 bid. p. 702. 
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made their oblations and prayers, and set up a cross there 
by night. The same authority prints a copy of a proclamation 
from which we learn that he, being a relapsed heretic, was 
degraded by the Bishop of London, “and being turned over to 
the secular power, as the manner is,” was, according to the law 
of the realm, consumed to ashes. Some of his admirers, how- 
ever, were not afraid publicly to affirm that the said Richard 
was altogether innocent of heretical pravity, and to blaze abroad 
that he was, and died, a good, a just, and a holy man, and that 
he did many miracles. The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
were hereupon required by the King’s writ, “straitly charging 
that no person henceforth presume to resort to the place where 
the said Richard was executed, under colour of a pilgrim, nor 
send any offering thither, nor worship him hereafter openly or 
secretly.” 

From the north of England the heretical doctrines of the 
Lollards penetrated as a matter of necessity into Scotland, 
where in due course of time they attracted the attention of the 
Churchmen of the district where they had taken root. They 
have left behind them unmistakable traces of their existence on 
the north of the Tweed. The chief promulgator of them was a 
priest named James Resby, who, probably, had been driven 
thither by the prosecutions for heretical pravity which followed 
upon the death of Wyclif. He certainly was of his school, as 
we are informed by Walter Bower, the continuator of the 
historian Fordun.’? Falling under the notice of Master Laurence 
of Lundoris, Abbot of Scone, Resby was by him apprehended, 
examined, and convicted of heretical teaching ; and continuing 
obstinate in his errors, he was burnt at Perth in the year 1407. 
He was charged with holding forty heretical opinions, all of 
them extracted from those propositions of Wyclif which had 
been condemned at London in 1380. The historian Bower tells 
us that even at the time when he wrote, some of the tracts of 
this false English teacher were carefully preserved by the 
Scottish Lollards. 

The prevalence of such novel opinions is evident by the 
terms of the oath which was taken by all Masters of Arts in the 
newly founded University of St. Andrew’s, by which they were 
required to swear that, to the best of their ability, they would 
defend the Church against the assaults of the Lollards and all 
their adherents.° 


5 Book xv. ch. 203; vol. i. p. 441. 
6 See an extract from the enactment of June 10, 1416, in M‘Crie’s Z7/2 of Me. ville, i, 419. 
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In the year 1431 (or 1433), we find that one of Wyclif’s 
scholars, named Paul Crawe, had wandered from Bohemia into 
Scotland, where he was arrested and examined by Henry 
Wardlaw, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. He was charged with 
heretical teaching on the Sacrament of the Eucharist, on the 
honour due to saints, on confession, “with other of Wyclif’s 
opinions.” Proving himself an obstinate heretic, he was handed 
over to the secular arm, and burnt. Bower affirms that he was 
sent from Prague into Scotland by the Bohemian heretics for 
the express purpose of propagating Lollardism, and that he 
came in the character and under the disguise of a doctor of 
medicine.’ 

If we may believe the charges which more than one of the 
chroniclers of the time brings against the higher orders of the 
clergy, the rapid spread of the doctrines of Wyclif (of which 
the proofs are too numerous to be questioned), was due, in no 
small degree, to the inertness of the Bishops. That they were 
aware of the extent of the impending danger must be admitted, 
but that they could avert it may well be doubted. As far as 
their powers went it seems to me that they exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and it would be unfair to charge them with 
having failed in a sphere of action within which they had no 
jurisdiction. They have received scant justice at the hands of 
the chronicler of St. Albans whe, having enlarged upon the 
aggressions of the Lollard preachers, tells us that the whole of 
the episcopate knew these things, heard them and saw them, 
and yet they went away, one to his farm and another to his 
merchandize, leaving their flocks exposed to the ravening wolves, 
against whom no one of them had the courage to raise his 
pastoral staff. Yet the Bishops were not regardless of the duty 
which they owed to their flocks. Convocations were frequently 
held, and their proceedings evinced considerable zeal; provincial 
councils met, and learned men were appointed by competent 
authority to refute the heresies which were fast becoming so 
popular.? Notwithstanding these efforts it was obvious to all 

7 Fordun, Scotichronicon ii. 495. See also a valuable note by Laing in_his edition 
of the works of John Knox, i. 494. 

8 Walsingham ii. 188. He excepts the Bishop of Norwich, to whose prompt 
severity reference has already been made. 

9 It would be tedious were I to attempt to enumerate the theologians who wrote 
against the Lollards and their master, it may suffice to mention the most valuable of 
their number, Thomas Netter, of Walden (hence called Waldensis) Provincial of 
the English Carmelites and confessor to King Henry the Fifth, whose Doctrinale is of 
the highest value for the illustration of the subject now before us. See Cave, Hist. 
Litt, ad an, 140). 
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who had cared to enquire into the matter, that the country was 
being overrun by numerous bands of itinerant missioners, who, 
where ever they went, claimed for themselves the authority 
which until now had been conceded only to the parish priest by 
virtue of his ordination. Every Catholic knew that this was a 
claim which rested upon no foundation whatever, but it satisfied 
the newly gained convert ; it won. him from the truth, on which 
until now he had trustingly rested, and held him in the bondage 
of error. So long as priests only played at ordaining other 
priests, however great might be the scandal the danger was not 
great. But it might become greater. What if some bishop of 
the Catholic Church should lapse into heresy and take upon 
himself to ordain Lollard priests? Such a calamity as this 
would introduce an element of discord into every order, every 
grade of the Church, and might go on, step by step, in its process 
of decomposition, until in time it should lead to a schism. And 
such an event seemed to be at the very door, for it was found, 
about the period at which we have arrived, that a bishop of the 
Catholic Church of England had identified himself with the 
doctrine of Lollardism. 

Reginald Peacock appears to have been born shortly after 
the death of John Wyclif. He was successively Provost of 
Oriel College, Bishop of St. Asaph, and finally, Bishop of 
Chichester. In the earlier years of his episcopate Peacock made 
himself conspicuous for the vehemence with which he defended 
the Order to which he belonged, from certain charges brought 
against it by the populace. He vindicated himself and his 
brethren for having neglected to preach to their flocks, and 
strove to show that they were not bound to residence within 
their respective dioceses, two common place objections to which 
the episcopate of the age was especially open. He was the 
apologist for whatever were considered the most objectionable 
abuses of the Papal system, and it seems to have been habitual 
with him to embitter the discussion which he had‘undertaken to 
mitigate. 

Peacock’s indiscriminate advocacy provoked a correspond- 
ing amount of opposition. In the outcry against himself he 
contrived to engage the whole English Episcopate, and the battle 
grew hot round himself, the central figure of the fight. It was 
soon found, however, that he was deficient in nearly all the 
qualifications which are required in a successful general. He was 
deficient in judgment, he could not enforce discipline,and his 
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courage was more than questionable. Friends deserted him, 
enemies profited by his mistakes, and his presence of mind 
wavered. Those who took any part at all in the struggle took 
part against him, and at length, towards the close of the year 
1457, the hatred long entertained against his person, and the 
opinions into which he had drifted, burst forth with unrestrained 
fury. The charges which were brought against him were of 
various kinds, but culminated in the accusation of an acceptance 
of the errors and heresies of Wyclif. 

Foxe ventures to make the assertion that Peacock knew that 
he was guilty of heretical teaching, and that he had attempted 
to promulgate his doctrines in secret.'° This view of the case is 
unjust to the Bishop’s honesty and (so far) to his courage. 
There could be little difficulty in ascertaining whether or not he 
had taught unsound doctrine, for his writings were numerous, 
and he admitted that they were of his composition when they 
were produced against him. 

After some delay occasioned by the examination of these 
writings, he and his accusers appeared in public court before the 
archbishop. The doctors who had been entrusted with the 
office of censorship reported to the assembled prelates that 
Peacock’s writings contained many errors and heretical opinions. 
The Bishop Elect of Exeter is reported to have said to the 
accused, “ My Lord of Chichester, the just judgment of God 
permits you to be thus rebuked, for that you yourself rebuked 
those holy doctors St. Jerome and St. Augustine, and for deny- 
ing the truth of what they have said.” The Bishop seems not 
to have defended himself either with skill or firmness. After 
repeated examinations he was at length condemned by the 
Primate on the 28th of November, who, after having reminded 
him of the dangers of an obstinate clinging to heresy, offered 
him his choice between a public abjuration of his errors and being 
delivered, after degradation, to the secular arm, as food for the 
fire and fuel for the burning. ‘“ Choose then, one of these two,” 
said the Primate, “for the alternative is immediate in the 


coercion of heretics.” 


10 He thus expresses himself (iii. 724). ‘* This man, after he had received into his 
heart some sparks of the pure and sincere religion, (albeit that he did not greatly 
attempt anything against the Bishops in this troublous time) foreseeing and _pro- 
viding for his own safeguard as much as he might, yet could he not so lurk, or lie 
hidden, but that at length he was perceived.” The recent edition of Peacock’s 
works remarks (Pref. p. xl.) that ‘* Foxe’s account is so vague and wanting in circum- 
stantiality, that no great use can be made of it.” 
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The Bishop of Chichester did not long hesitate in choosing 
the better part. Then and there, in proof of his change of 
heart, he retracted in general all the heretical positions which 
were contained in his various books, which he renewed with 
greater solemnity a few days afterwards at St. Paul’s Cross in 
the presence of twenty thousand spectators. Arrayed in his 
episcopal vestments, he knelt at the feet of the Archbishop and 
the Bishops of London, Rochester and Durham, and made a 
recantation of several heretical articles. Then, with his own 
hands he delivered to the public executioner eleven of the 
volumes which he had written, which were by him cast into the 
flames which had been kindled for the purpose. As they blazed 
up before his eyes he exclaimed aloud, in the bitterness of his 
sorrow, “My pride and presumption have brought upon me 
these troubles and reproaches.” 

We will follow the Bishop to the end of his pilgrimage. 
After some delay, into the causes for which it is unnecessary to 
enquire, it was decided that the Abbey of Thorney, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, should be his final resting-place. The instructions 
sent the Abbot" for his safe custody ran in the following terms : 
“He shall have a secret closed chamber, having a chimney and 
convenience, within the Abbey, where he may have the sight of 
some altar to hear mass; and that he pass not the said chamber. 
To have but one person that is sad and well disposed to make 
his bed and to make him fire, as shall be used. That he have 
no books to look on, but only a portuous,!® a mass-book, a 
psalter, a legend, and a bible. That he have nothing to write 
with, nor stuff to write upon. That he have competent fuel 
according to his age, and as his necessity shall require. That 
he be served daily of meat and drink as a Brother of the abbey 
is served, when he is excused from the freytour,™ and somewhat 
better after the first quarter, as his disposition and reasonable 
appetite shall desire, conveniently after the good discretion of 
the said Abbot.” Forty pounds by the year were assigned to 
the abbey for his finding. His subsequent history and the 
period of his death are both unknown. 


11 The various copies of this writ which have come down to us present several 
marked variations. I have here followed that which has been adopted in the edition 
of Peacock’s writings published in the series of the Master of the Rolls, by the Rev. 
C. Babington, 1860. 

#2 The Abbot at this time is said to have been William Ryall or Hall. See 
Dugd. Aonast. ii. 596. 

13 That is, a breviary. 

14 That is, excused from dining in the refectory or hall. 
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The heretical opinions for holding which the Bishop of 
Chichester was condemned, are the following :% 


1. That it is not of.necessity to salvation to believe that our Lord 
Jesus Christ after death descended into Hell. 

2. That it is not of necessity to salvation to believe in the Holy 
Ghost. 
3. That it is not of necessity to salvation to believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

4. That it is not of necessity to salvation to believe in the com- 


munion of saints. 

5. That the Universal Church can err in matters of faith. 

6. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe and hold that 
whatever a General Council of the Universal Church appoints, approves, 
and determines in favour of the faith and for the salvation of souls, is 
to be approved and held by all the faithful of Christ ; and that what- 
ever it reproves and decides, or condemns as contrary to the Catholic 
faith as to good manners, is by the same to be believed and held as 


reprobate and condemned. 


We now touch upon the reign of Henry the Eighth, during 
the earlier half of which this part of our inquiry comes to a close. 
Luther began his public attack upon the Church in the year 
1517, an event which throws into the shade every other act of 
hostility from whatever camp proceeding. But it may be well, 
before concluding this portion of the inquiry, to cast a rapid 
glance over what yet remains unexplored of the scene of action 
in order to ascertain something of the forces which were arraying 
themselves against the city of God. 

During the earlier part of King Henry’s reign the activity 
of the Lollards suffered no diminution. About the year 1506 
a large party of them was detected at Amersham, where they 
were dispersed by the activity of the diocesan, the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The Prior of St. Osith’s one George Laund, fell into 
heresy, and was compelled to abjure’’ In the year 1511, 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, visited his diocese, and 
found it in a condition which was far from satisfactory. Evil life 
was common, and so was false doctrine. The usual forms of 
heresy prevailed. The sacraments were disregarded. It was 
held that Baptism was nothing profitable to a man’s soul. The 
Sacrament of Penance was also declared to be of no effect, 

15 The text as given by Foxe (iii. 733) varies considerably from that which here 
stands in the text. 

36 Foxe, iv. 123. 

oid, 215. 
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and that priests had made it of their own invention. The 
solemnization of Matrimony was unnecessary, nor was Extreme 
Unction of any value whatever. The Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar is not God’s Body, but only material bread. Going 
on pilgrimage and worshipping of Images are things unprofit- 
able. These articles are taken from the confession of Thomas 
Church, of Great Chart, who abjured his errors in the church 
of Sevenoaks. 

John Buckhurst of Staplehurst, who was examined at Knoll 
on June 5, 1512, held nearly the same opinions, to which he 
added certain others. He affirmed that a priest had no more 
power than a layman to minister any sacrament of Holy Church. 
He maintained that Christ was not incarnate, nor born of our 
Lady the Virgin Mary, nor did He suffer passion for the 
redemption of man’s soul, nor did He arise from death to life 
on the third day after His Passion. This heretic escaped with 
the easy penance of having to bear a faggot for three Sundays 
during High Mass in his parish church. 

But with some of the others, whose cases were of a deeper 
character, the Archbishop dealt with greater severity. Thus 
Joanna Lowes was sentenced to be confined within the nunnery 
of Sheppey, there to lead a life of penance, and not to go 
beyond one mile from the building. And the same sentence 
of seclusion was pronounced upon three men, who were to be 
shut up in three several religious houses. Besides these, various 
lapsed heretics were handed over to the secular arm for condign 
punishment by the State.’® 

We are indebted to Foxe for the information which we 
possess as to an episcopal visitation of the diocese of Lincoln 
held in 1520 and 1521. It seems to have been conducted with 
some energy, and the results to which it led induces the belief 
that in it we find a specimen of the average condition of 
England generally. It is the record of a continued succession 
of negatives, the expression of an universal disbelief. No Pope, 
no Eucharist, no Purgatory, no pilgrimages, no priests, no con- 
fession, no absolution, no penance, no Lent. It may interest 
our readers if we throw together into this place a few of the 
miscellaneous illustrations which may here be gathered of the 
principles, actions, and temper of these latest Lollards. 

We gather from the examination of one of these men that 


18 These particulars are derived from Warham’s Register, in the Archbishop's 
Library at Lambeth. 
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he had been in divers places and countries in England, and had 
instructed very many, as at Amersham, at London, at Billericay, 
at Chelmsford, at Stratford-Langthorn, at Uxbridge, at Burnham, 
at Henley-upon-Thames, in Suffolk and Norfolk, at Newbury, 
and in divers places more. The same person testified that as 
he went westward he found a great company of well-disposed 
persons, being of the same judgment touching the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper that he was of, and especially at Newbury, 
where was (as he confessed) a glorious and sweet society of 
faithful followers, who had continued the space of fifteen years 
together, till at last, by a certain lewd person, whom they trusted, 
they were betrayed, and then many of them, to the number of six 
or seven score, were abjured, and three or four of them burnt. 
From thence he came (as he confessed) to the forest of Windsor, 
where he, hearing of the brethren who were at Amersham, 
removed thither, where he found a godly and a great company, 
which had continued in that doctrine and teaching twenty-three 
years. And this congregation of Buckinghamshire even remained 
till the time of John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln. 

This John Longland is described by Foxe as a fierce and 
cruel vexer of the poor faithful servants of Christ, who most 
violently constrained them to utter and confess, both themselves 
and whom e!se soever they knew; by reason whereof an incredi- 
ble number of men, women, and maidens were brought forth 
to examination and straightly handled, and such as were found 
in relapse were burned. From the documents which Foxe has 
copied from the registers of this Bishop, we have gathered the 
following particulars. 

Among these examinations first comes out a terrible story 
which is said to have occurred in Essex. Two priests put a 
mouse into a pix along with a consecrated Host, “and the 
mouse did eat It. Afterwards the fact of these priests being 
known and brought to the Bishop, one of the priests was burned 
for the same.”’® Gladly would we believe that there is some 
misstatement or exaggeration here, but the event is recorded 
in a quiet common-place sort of way, without any expression 
of horror ; and it is by no means impossible that the atmosphere 
of infidelity in which these people habitually lived was so dense 
as to prevent them from recognizing the character of the 
abominable blasphemy which they had perpetrated. 

Alice Collins was a famous woman among the Lollards, and 


19 Foxe, iv. 229. 
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had a good memory, and could recite much of the Scriptures 
and other good books. And therefore when any Conventicle 
of these men did meet at Burford, commonly she was sent 
for to recite unto them the declaration of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Epistles of Peter and James. 

Henry Philip, being examined and abjured by the Bishop, 
was compelled to disclose his own words spoken to Roger Dods, 
saying to him that he must light a candle before his “ Block 
Almighty,” he being then keeper of the rood-loft at Wycomb. 

Mistress Cotismere said that when women go to offer to 
images or saints they did it to show their own gay gear; that 
images were but carpenter's chips, and that folks go on pilgrim- 
age more for the green way than for any devotion. 

This list might be extended to a much greater length; but 
the specimens which have here been quoted are sufficient to 
show the nature of the information which is to be gathered 
from such sources of information as the episcopal registers. 
From them, and from the other documents which have passed 
in review before us, we have no great difficulty in ascertaining 
the leading characteristics of the movement. It was purely 
democratic. During a limited period certain of the nobles of 
the Court of Richard the Second had taken Wyclif under their 
protection, and by their influence he had been enabled during 
his lifetime to propagate his doctrines with greater success than 
if he had stood alone. But at his death all this changed, and 
henceforth the system which he had adopted, had matured and 
fostered, stood upon an independent basis. It had to push 
its own way among the people, unprotected by the patronage 
of the great, the wealthy, or the learned. No one personage 
of any weight advocated its claims in the Court, in the Houses 
of Parliament, or in Convocation. We have seen enough of 
the machinery by which it did its work to feel convinced: that 
it was animated by the spirit of the people, supported by their 
money, and kept alive by their determination. There seems 
to have been no one directing mind which had undertaken to 
regulate the movement; no orders are issued from head-quarters, 
there is no organized system, and yet the work prospers. The 
Government looked upon it with suspicion, as the advocate of 
principles which were certainly questionable and might become 
dangerous. The Church viewed it with undisguised hostility, 
an hostility at which we feel no surprise and cannot but 
express an entire sympathy. It was impossible that the two 
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hostile bodies could approximate, much less could combine, 
and no attempt at any compromise seems even to have suggested 
itself on cither side. It certainly would have been rejected with 
scorn by the other. When Lollardism triumphed under Henry 
the Eighth, it had nothing save unlimited and undignified 
submission to offer to the antagonist which it had defeated and 
crippled. 

With this series of sketches before us, we feel inclined to 
speculate upon one or two questions which have long exercised 
our curiosity, and to which the solution appears to be some- 
what easier than when we first entered upon the inquiry. 

We begin now to understand the cause of that startling 
rapidity with which Henry the Eighth was able to carry into 
execution his plans for the establishment of the Reformation. 
England was prepared for it and had for long expected it. 
Cranmer offered scarcely any doctrine to his countrymen which 
was a novelty to them. They had long maligned the Holy See, 
they had long renounced the doctrine of the sacraments, the 
supremacy of the throne had long been familiar to them, and 
every other innovation as it followed was welcomed as an old 
familiar friend. For long the eyes of the crown and the greater 
lay lords had been fixed upon the property of the religious 
houses. We wonder that the Reformation did not happen a 
century before the time when it really occurred. England seems 
to have been ripe for it, and (if it may be permitted one to 
speculate) we should probably have had it during the century 
previous to that in which it burst upon us but for the turmoils 
connected with the wars of York and Lancaster. When Henry 
proclaimed war against the Head of the Church he must have 
had the conviction strong upon his soul that in the struggle 
upon which he was about to enter he would be supported by a 
very large body of his subjects by whom the announcement had 
long been anticipated. 

Again, when we look at the creed invented by Wyclif and 
the Lollards, and the process by which it was handed from one 
generation to the other for a century and a half, I confess that 
the prospect is not one which affords me any satisfaction. I 
find it revolting and repulsive, never inviting, edifying, or 
instructive. I cannot help saying to myself that this is not 
the way which God employs to form a Church, and to make 
His eternal truth known to His children. Nothing could 
be more unreasonable in itself, nothing less acceptable to men 
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and women who aim at a pure and holy life, than the principles 
and the practices of this great Lollard heresy. The principal 
agents employed in the movement, who were they? The origi- 
nator of it is an ecclesiastic, who places himself in open defiance 


‘ against all the constituted authorities of his Church, and who 


holds his position in that Church and claims its revenues, the 
more easily to overthrow its doctrine, its discipline, its morals, 
and its ritual. He is succeeded by men of lax life, who have 
quitted their monastic habits and sacred profession to contract 
scandalous marriages; by priests who have broken their celibacy, 
and who have profited by their liberty to carry licentiousness 
with them as the advocates of “free love” and the enemies of 
marriage. If such were the men, what must the women have 
been? While I remark that these men have not the gift of 
continence, not even of purity, I am invited to believe that 
God has given to them greater lights than He generally 
vouchsafed to grant to His own chosen servants; and that 
they were invested with a commission to amend errors and 
to correct abuses which had escaped the vigilance of the 
Fathers of the Church. I am told that these men, in whom 
I see so much that is foul and hateful, understood better than 
God’s ewn canonized saints, in what consisted the sublimity of 
purity, the essence of religion, and the truth of the faith; and that 
they had from Him the authority to abrogate degrading super- 
stitions, and to remove dangerous deceits. For it is obvious to 
all that the Reformation advocated by Wyclif and the Wyclifites 
after him, in attacking the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Real 
Presence, the doctrine of the sacraments, prayers for the dead, 
and the other doctrines of the Church, thereby attacked the 
teaching of the primitive Fathers and that of the Holy Catholic 
Church, the pillar and ground of the truth. 

Once more; in passing in review before us the manifold 
heresies and errors which constitute the aggregate of that new 
creed, the nature of which we have been discussing, we find 
ourselves wondering as to their origin. Where did Wyclif get 
them? Are they to be found anywhere all lumped together, 
like a knot of vipers at the bottom of a dunghill? Or did he 
pick them up singly and separately, as he wandered through 
the forbidden literature of schism and heresy, selecting each as 
it came in his way, and moulding each into his system? Or, 
lastly, did he invent them, accepting each as it was suggested to 
his own busy brain by the Father of Lies as a fitting weapon to 
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be employed against the walls of the Jerusalem against which 
he had vowed such deadly hatred? It would not be easy to 
decide ; but it would be curious to investigate the question. 

And, lastly ; one would like to know how much the heresies 
of the sixteenth century are indebted to the heresiarch of the 
fourteenth. How much did Zuinglius appropriate to himself 
out of the hoard amassed by Wyclif? how much did Luther, 
how much Calvin, how much Jewel? And does there remain 
any residuum, anything unappropriated after the scramble ? 
In connection with this I cannot but express my sympathy with 
Wyclif's admirers when I notice how poor is the homage with 
which the hero of their worship is greeted, as compared with 
that which always has been, and always will be, lavished upon 
the names which have just been mentioned. As the subject 
presents itself in its broader features, I see no reason why the 
victory gained by the ecclesiastical rebellion of the sixteenth 
century should have been split up into sections and assigned 
to separate leaders. The name which best describes the whole 
is “Wyclifism.” In order to understand its true character 
there is no need to travel to Zurich, to Wittemberg, or to 
Geneva. The origin of the mischief lies nearer, it is to be found 
at our own doors; it is of home growth. We have but to go 
to Lutterworth, and there we shall see the spot whence sprang 
those principles of evil, evil religious, evil political, and evil 
social, which ever since the days of John Wyclif have waged 
such an unceasing warfare against the sceptre of the prince, 
and the tiara of the Holy Father. 


JOSEPH STEVENSON. 
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By carriage way, by mule path, or by paths of climbers, the 
solemn heights of the mountain stronghold of Castrogiovanni, 
the most inland of inland places in Sicily, as also probably the 
highest of high-places in the island, save Aétna, may be reached. 
At the foot of the mountain is the railway station, and by public 
carrozsa the ascent is now wisely made of which the driver is 
A merry, merry man, 

who, as he nears the town, sings to us one of the songs of the 
people of the Island, the chorus of which one is wise to learn and 
take part in. 

At the worst of bad /ocande one has to take up one’s quarters 
for the night where the blood of an Englishman is sweet to the 
Sicilian fulcce, so most will make the night as short as possible, 
and thereby see a sunrise from the castle hill, which lies to the 
east of the town. 

The castle is a quadrangular building with sixteen towers 
and but one entrance, and is now of ruins the forlornest of the 
forlorn, but in the days of its founder, Frederick the Second, and 
long after, must have been by far the most palatial of all the 
castles of Sicily. From all four sides of this castle hill the 
inland views (with no sign of sea), are nearly equally extensive, 
a small lakelet to the south, and two of the dryest of dry rivers, 
only impress the fact how inland is the scene. Every way range 
after range of mountains meets the view. The pyramid of 
Etna to the east, two ramifications of the Nebrodian heights 
extend towards the north, and on the north north-east rises 
Monte Ortesino, beyond the ever present hill and neighbouring 
town of Calascibetta, whose unbroken history from 1080 has 
still to be written. 

To the west of the town is Monte-Salvo, on which rises the 
octagonal Torre Pisana, the basement story of which alone is 
left. Beyond it is the old Campo-Santo now no longer used. All 
signs of graves have gone, and so healthy is Castrogiovanni that 
it seems as if the Angel of Death had forgotten the people of this 
mountain fastness, and so no Campo-Santo seems to be needed. 
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ST. PHILIP NERI. 


WE give this month a portrait of St. Philip Neri, the Founder 
of the Congregation of the Oratory. He knew St. Ignatius in 
Rome, and saw his face resplendent with unearthly light ; there 
is a respectable tradition that he also knew St. Francis Xavier ; 
and on St. Gregory’s day, 1622, these three great men were 
canonized together, in company with St. Teresa, and a Saint of 
much older date, St. Isidore Agricola. 

When Philip was born at Florence in 1515 Europe was still 
outwardly Catholic, although there were not lacking signs and 
warnings of the coming revolt. The Church was rich; her 
wealth attracted unworthy priests, and bishops, and religious, and 
excited the cupidity of kings and nobles. Men arose who 
would make out of the fragments of ‘the faith a new religion, 
easier to understand and easier to practice ;_ we see the result of 
their work in the heresies .and the ruins around us. 

And then it pleased God to commission His own reformers. 
He gave the Church a succession of Popes of unusual piety and 
vigour; by the great Council of Trent the teaching of the 
Church was made clear and defended, and its discipline restored. 
And at His bidding there arose all over the Church a body of 
saints such as the world had seldom seen: St. Ignatius, St. 
Charles, St. Francis Xavier, St. John of God, St. Teresa, St. 
Philip, and later on, St. Vincent of Paul and St. Francis of Sales. 
The life of the Church was purified and its face changed ; the 
plague of heresy was stayed, and the enemies of God beaten back. 

The character and work of these saints were very varied. St 
Philip’s title tells us the sphere of his action—he was the Apostle 
of Rome. He came to Rome in 1533, shortly after the sack 
and pillage of the city by the troops of Charles the Fifth. He 
was alone and unknown ; he had given up a fortune and bright 
prospects ; he had no motive, no plan—he was going out into 
life like Abraham, not knowing whither he went. He lived a 
strange life for one so young ; he slept little and ate less; his 
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nights were mostly passed in prayer in the catacombs, with the 
bodies of martyrs around him. He began to speak to one and 
another, especially to young men, and his words drew souls to 
Jesus as the magnet draws iron. It was at that time that he 
came to know the great St. Ignatius. 

When he was thirty-five he was almost compelled to become 
a priest. He had at first a yearning desire to go to India, to 
preach the faith, and perhaps to suffer martyrdom ; but he was 
bidden to stay in Rome, and for sixty years he never left it. 
There was little, at first sight, striking about him, no very 
marked and distinctive feature of character. He visited the sick, 
and was very fond of children. He was a venerable'and genial 
priest, with a singular power of attracting others, and a sweet flow 
of simple eloquence. There was nothing stern about him, no 
apparent austerities ; he was free, joyous and bright, and his 
wish seemed to be to make devotion possible to all, and to 
sanctify the common life of men and women in the world. 

He said nothing about reform; he trusted simply to the 
mighty efficacy of the sacraments, and to the simple affectionate 
preaching of the Word of God. He was poor; he used no 
human means to ensure success. He was simply a saint, and he 
did perfectly and with his might the common actions of the 
priestly life. So quiet and hidden was his life and its gifts that 
people hardly knew what he was till he was gone. “O my 
father! why have I known thee so late,” was the exclamation of 
one of his sons at the moment of death. When quite young the 
Holy Ghost had come down upon him in a marvellous manner, 
and as time went on his life became more and more a continuous 
miracle. Slowly his influence filled Rome as the fragrance of 
flowers fills a garden in spring. The great princely families of 
Rome yielded to it ; the princes of the Church and its prelates, 
men of learning and men of art, all were fascinated and won by 
him. Nobles found themselves, they hardly knew how, con- 
tending for the honour of washing out Father Philip’s room, and 
rendering him any kind of menial service. He was the friend of 
all the great saints of his time; saints and founders of religious 
orders were among his penitents—the novitiates of Rome were 
full of them. So his sixty years passed away, like a calm, 
bright day—his life open to all, seen by all, and passed in Rome. 
The great Fr. Segneri, who was born about the time of Philip’s 
canonization, says of him, in the beautiful panegyric delivered 
by him at the Chiesa Nuova: “Whoever looked at Filippo felt as if 
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he was looking on an angel. Such was the light that beamed in his 
eyes and beamed from his face that many could not look fixedly 
at him. As he went through the streets people would throng 
around him to kiss the hem of his cassock.” And he adds, that 
when it was known Philip was dead, then every one said : “How 
can it be that we have all these years seen wonders so great, so 
glorious, and yet have been so insensible to them! and they felt 
that he must have obtained from God, by earnest prayer, this 
great grace, that his life and its gifts should be hidden from the 
eyes of men.” The very fulness of his perfection had made it 
less striking ; he had so filled out the whole sphere of sanctity 
that no one grace or gift caught the eye. 

Cardinal Newman says of him: “There is a remarkable 
resemblance, as any one may see, in the practical teaching of the 
two Saints (St. Ignatius and St. Philip), and that in matters 
where that teaching is in contrast with what was more usual in 
and before their day. An earnest enforcement of interior 
religion, an insisting on obedience rather than on sacrifice, on 
mental discipline rather than fasting or hair-shirt, a mortification 
of the reason, that illumination and freedom of spirit which come 
of love; further, a mild and tender rule for the confessional ; 
frequent confessions, frequent Communions, special devotion 
towards the Blessed Sacrament, these mark a particular school 
in the Church, and St. Ignatius and St. Philip are masters in it. 
From St. Benedict’s time there had been a broad line between 
the world and the Church, and it was very hard to follow sanctity 
without entering into religion. St. Ignatius and St. Philip, on 
the contrary, carried out the Church into the world, and aimed 
to bring under her light yoke as many men as they could 
reach.” Such was for forty-five years the work of our Saint as a 
priest. 

Meanwhile the Congregation of the Oratory grew up slowly 
and beautifully around Philip, without purpose or seeming effort 
of his own. And in 1595 his work on earth was done. He had 
found Rome a wilderness, he left it as the garden of the Lord. 
His congregation was established and flourishing, and on the 
26th of May he went to his rest—his death as wonderful as his 
life had been. 

The portraits of the Saint are unusually numerous. Those 
taken in middle life (he would never sit for his likeness) vary 
exceedingly, and attest rather the devotion than the skill of their 
painters. But those taken in his old age are much alike, and 
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have a distinctive character. This is due to the fact that Car- 
dinal Paleotto took great pains to get an exact likeness of the 
Saint he loved for a frontispiece to his book: De bono senectutis, 
and also that a mask of his features, serene and unchanged in 
death, was taken before his burial. Guido Reni painted the 
Saint again and again, and at the Chiesa Nuova are other por- 
traits of him by artists great in their day. Our photograph is 
taken from the engraving most commonly found in Rome, 
and most familiar to us in England. His features were 
exquisitely regular and harmonious: his forehead high and 
broad, his eyes small, blue, and sparkling, his nose aquiline, 
his hair and beard exceedingly white. Time had: left a few 
wrinkles on his face, but the sweetness of its expression and 
the speaking smile of his face remained to the end. He was 
of middle stature. His manner was simple and humble, but 
withal composed and dignified, and his voice soft, earnest, and 
winning. The Ven. Giovenale Ancina says: “In his old age he 
is still very comely, white as a little ermine, his skin delicate and 
virginal, so that when he raises his hands they look transparent 
as alabaster.” He wore a cassock of coarse serge, and his collar 
was large, and there was about him a simple absence of all that 
indicated cost or singularity. In addition to his well known Life 
in the Oratorian Series, and the beautiful sketch by Mrs. Hope, 
we see with pleasure that a translation is promised of the very 
full and valuable biography of the Saint by the Archbishop of 
Capua, for so many years Superior of the Oratory of Naples. 
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To the left of the tower lies the late convent of Padri Riformati, 
in front of which huge bones of horses and mules lie bleaching 
in the sun, whilst to the right, on the brink of the hill, is the 
convent of the Cappucini, with many a stately cypress within its 
inclosure. The cloister is now seized, and is distressingly empty, 
one only lay-brother being left, who with just pride shows the 
grand old box-hedges in the quadrangle of the convent, in the 
midst of which is an old well, inside the mouth of which many a 
rare fern grows. Sad at heart one leaves this convent, and 
hails, with pleasure, the purple crocus which here, there, and 
everywhere illuminates the soft mountain turf. 

Of the views of Monte-Salvo it is difficult to speak, as they 
baffle all description, and must be both seen and felt to be fully 
understood, so wildly, desolately grand is inland Sicily, where 
formerly, we read, “that brooks and lakes made it a luxuriant 
garden, in which the hounds lost the scent of their game amid 
the fragrance of the flowers, and the fields yielded a hundred- 
fold.” 

The miserable and dilapidated town, which contains about 
14,000 inhabitants, next engages attention, and of its once 
sumptuous Collegiate Church of Santa Maria del’ Castello the 
cittadint may well be proud. Its plan is cruciform. The nave 
is divided from its two aisles by an arcade of six bays on either 
side, and is crossed by a great transept with a continuous 
wooden roof like that of a Roman Basilica, out of which the 
three eastern apses, which are groined in stone, open. Both 
apses and transept, and part of the outer wall of the south aisle, 
are probably of the date of the castle (1195). The nave piers 
are of a dark grey highly polished marble, and are curiously 
stumpy, and their capitals and bases in like marble are the work 
of one of the Gagini family, and are known to be of the date 
1560 from an inscription borne by angels cut on the last pier of 
the nave on the north side, against which rests a remarkable 
holy-water font in white marble, the stem of which is adorned 
with a Greek relief of a dacchanale, probably the only spoil left 
of some neighbouring temple of Ceres. The corresponding font 
on the other side of the nave is not so honoured, but the pier and 
capital of the piilar against which it stands should not be passed 
by unheeded, as the pier has, in low relief, the Baptism of our 
Lord cut into it, as well as the arms of the Royal House of 
Sicily, whilst at the four angles of the capital are the four usual 
emblems of the four Evangelists. 

Much of the furniture of the church whets one’s artistic appe- 
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tite. The six tall brass fifteenth century candlesticks, each 
resting on the backs of three lions, have an admirable effect as 
they stand in the great transept below the steps leading to the 
three apses, and behind a raised seat, opposite the pulpit, is a 
. large dossal of crimson velvet, on which the arms of the Royal 
House of Austria, Spain, and* Sicily, between two shields 
charged with the arms of the town of Castrogiovanni, are 
admirably worked. Next the late sixteenth century choir-stalls 
and sacristy presses of carved wood claim attention, each panel 
in both stalls and presses being illustrative of Bible story. Five 
of the pictures of the church are by Filipo Paladino, but their 
condition is not good, and one leaves this house of prayer, in 
which the fusion of styles of architecture is a veritable puzzle, 
and looks up at its great seventeenth century tower which is at 
the west-end of the nave, and in which hangs a bell, the sound 
of which is known far and near in inland Sicily, with a strong 
hope that one may see the church again when the agony of the 
present wecessary restoration is over, and that the building will 
suffer no pain of loss in the process. 

Two medizval houses, one with a fine courtyard, at least two 
small fifteenth century church-towers, and a number of domestic 
doorways, will attract lovers of gothic architecture, all of which 
are worth looking at, and some worth drawing to scale. Of the 
other churches of the town little need be said, as outside and 
inside they are as modern and as vile as it is possible for bad 
stucco work to make them, yet in one of these churches (which 
lies towards the west of the town) are two interesting renaissance 
altars on the epistle side of the nave, one of which is still in the 
happy possession of a beautiful altar-frontal of needlework on a 
ground of crimson velvet, which, alas, is much the worse for age 
and wear; neither can the good nuns of San Marco be congratu- 
lated on their hideous chapel. But on leaving it, by the great 
door into the street, the eye rests with pleasure on the legend, 

Marcus Evangelista protegit et regit. 
which carries off the mind at once to Saint Mark’s rest in 
Venice. 

The dress of the people of this mountain town deserves 
notice, as both priests and laymen still wear when out of doors 
the head-gear of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
women have the old Spanish custom of wearing only black, and 
always when in Church, and when in the open air, have a black 


shawl over their heads. 
EVIRARD GREEN, F.S.A. 


A Brace of Anti-Jesuit Novels. 


EVER since the famous Provzucial Lettcrs of Pascal, it has been 
the fashion all the world over to hold the Jesuit up from time to 
time to ridicule and hatred. Bear-baiting is no longer in vogue, 
but the Jesuit is still fair game and good sport, as handy a 
scarecrow for all comers to bespatter with mud, as Guy Fawkes 
is an established mark for little boys to pelt with squibs and 
crackers on the 5th of November. The Jesuit has few friends 
outside the pale of the Church to sympathize with him, fewer 
still to put in a kind word for him. Bait a Jew, and all the 
world cries out ; kick or cuff a Jesuit, and men look on, chuckle, 
and applaud. Our Blessed Lord’s prediction that His disciples 
should be held in hatred for His Name’s sake has been fulfilled to 
the letter in the case of the Jesuit. He bears by the Divine bounty 
the Sacred Name and must take the consequences of an honour 
at once so great and so unmerited. Sufferance has, in conse- 
quence, been the badge of all his tribe from the first moment 
of its existence. The Jesuit has been from time immemorial 
hunted down and worried. From the days in which Melanc- 
thon conjured the Princes of Europe to take up arms for the 
extermination of the Society of Jesus to the infidel age which 
echoed Voltaire’s shriek of rage and hate, in which the standard- 
bearer of infidelity did the Jesuits the honour of coupling their 
name in the same blasphemy with the Name of God, the Order 
founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola, publicly commended by a 
Council of the Church as “a pious institute,” approved by 
twenty Popes, and protected, blessed, and employed by in- 
numerable Bishops throughout the Catholic world, has been 
familiar with persecution in every shape and form throughout the 
world. But when it was discovered, as very soon it was dis- 
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covered, that open violence was powerless against men, who 
courted death at the hands of the heathen in India, China, and 
Japan, who stood to be hacked to pieces by the savages of North 
America, and whom the scarcely less savage penal laws of our 
‘own country never once deterred from making their way into 
Protestant England, the enemies of the Society had recourse to 
other smoother but more fatal tactics, and so it came to pass that 
the men who, inured to martyrdom, had never flinched before 
the sharpest bodily torture, were made to wince and cry out 
-under the smart of ridicule, misrepresentation, and calumny. 
“No martyrdom is worse than that of continual obloquy,” 
is a saying put into the mouth of a certain Mr. Ferrar in John 
‘Inglesant, and how true the saying is none know so well by 
bitter experience as the members of the Society of Jesus. The 
Jansenists of the seventeenth century it was who created the 
diversion, and set an example which has been followed with 
more or less success ever since. Unable to hold their own in 
‘the defence of their heretical opinions against the learning of the 
Jesuits, they adopted a course, which is often the safest on other 
fields than those of polemics, and abandoned their attitude of 
defence for one of offence. In this new departure they made a 
catspaw of Pascal. With all his piety, sincere no doubt but 
misguided, the author of the admirable Pensées became the jack- 
pudding of an artful and unscrupulous faction, and was made to 
play a part resembling that of poor little innocent Oliver Twist 
as he appears when his patron Bill Sykes puts him through the 
shutter. The tool of such a crew, Pascal unwittingly anticipated 
in the famous Provincial Letters, masterpieces as these are of 
sparkling wit, caustic humour, comic drollery, and keen satire, 
the position of Voltaire as the grand persificur of his age, and 
rendered religious subjects comical in the eyes of all the wits 
and libertines who fluttered about the reigning beauties of Paris. 
It was no longer now the Jansenists who were defended, but the 
Jesuits who were attacked, and that not as heretofore on the 
more elevated, abstruse, and to many inaccessible heights of 
dogmatic theology, but on broad moral grounds, perfectly 
intelligible to any man sufficiently advanced in the study of 
ethics to be aware that it is wrong to pick your neighbour's 
pocket or stick a dagger in his back. In their ambition to 
govern the world, so runs Pascal’s indictment of the Jesuits, 
they have sought popularity by the invention of a moral code, 
subversive of every recognized principle of law and order. 
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Judges may take bribes, valets may perpetrate any villany 
in the service of their masters, bankrupts may defraud their 
creditors, fine gentlemen may shoot or hack or stab one another 
in duels, poltroons may bring down their enemies from behind a 
hedge, husbands may be unfaithful to their wives and wives to 
their husbands, and all these crimes will receive light treatment 
at the hands of the Jesuit confessor, who by the nice distinctions 
of a hair-splitting casuistry will find excuses for every com- 
mittable and conceivable misdeed, from petty larceny to highway 
robbery and simony, from murder in the lowest to murder in the 
highest degree, that is, to regicide. 

But though these letters stand self-confuted by the extreme 
artlessness of the Jesuit interlocutor and antagonist whom 
Pascal introduces into his pages for easy demolition ; though 
it has been shown to demonstration time out of mind that the 
Provinciales contain numberless altered, garbled, and falsified 
extracts from Jesuit books of theology ; though Voltaire, him- 
self an adept in the art of slander, scouted the idea of judging 
of the morality of the Jesuits by the ingenious satire of the 
Provincial Letters, the refutation has been forgotten, but the 
lie endures, and it endures because, as Voltaire remarks, in 
attempting to show that the Jesuits had formed a deliberate 
scheme to debauch the morals of mankind (a thought, he goes 
on to say, which no sect and no body of men ever has enter- 
tained or ever could entertain), 2/ ve s'agissait pas d avoir raison, 
i s'agissait de divertir le public. 

What were the precise motives which actuated the two 
distinguished writers, who, feeble imitators of Pascal, have 
attempted to cast obloquy upon the Society of Jesus by intro- 
ducing into their latest works what they are pleased to consider a 
good specimen of the Order, and by giving their typical Jesuit a 
conspicuously disgraceful part to play therein, it would perhaps 
not be easy, even if it were worth one’s while, to ascertain. We 
should probably be taken to task if we lingered over such an 
inquiry, and be reminded that we are perfectly at liberty to 
upset alleged facts or refute misstatements, but that it is 
uncharitable to impugn motives. The enemies of the Society, 
and for that matter of the Church herself, for the enemies of the 
one are from the very nature of the case the enemies of the 
other, since they cannot strike a blow at the Society without 
aiming another at the Church from which the Society derives 
her existence and holds her mission—the enemies of the Society, 
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we repeat, have one set of rules of conduct for themselves and 
another for the men, whose character and work it is their object 
to decry. It is no violation of the law of God which forbids us 
to bear false witness against our neighbour—a forbiddance as 
applicable to the case of bodies corporate as to that of indi- 
viduals—no infringement of justice, no breach of charity to 
misrepresent, vilify, blacken, and slander the Jesuit. He has 
no character to lose and no feelings to hurt. He is a convicted 
felon. He is a knave, because he is no fool. He is a being 
deservedly put out of the pale of Christian and even of civilized 
society. He is one of a brood of vipers to be ruthlessly trampled 
under any and every heel. He belongs to a race of men so 
loathsome as to call for instant extermination per fas et uefas. 
To harry such a being on to destruction is to do good service to 
God and man. The end, therefore, being supremely just and 
eminently desirable, a weapon, popularly believed to be their 
most familiar and effective tool, is borrowed from the armoury of 
the Jesuits, and, on their own notorious principle that the end 
justifies the means, all means, fair and foul, are employed by the 
enemies of the Society to blacken its character. 

But whatever the motives of our two novelists in conde- 
scending to swell the number, already great, of those writers 
who systematically misrepresent the character and work of the 
Society of Jesus, whether or not like Pascal they forget to get 
truth on their side in their anxiety to amuse their readers, 
procure a sale for their works, and put money in their purse, 
they have clearly been content to present to the public a purely 
fanciful portrait of the typical Jesuit ; otherwise they would not, 
one would imagine, have drawn, as they have drawn, entirely 
and exclusively upon their own fertile but somewhat disordered 
imaginations, but would have had recourse to authentic and 
easily accessible sources for materials out of which to construct 
a tolerably faithful likeness of the Jesuit as he is in everyday 
life, and not in romance. But then the result would have been 
altogether different, and in the case of 7he Black Robe, if not of 
“foln Inglesant, the very raison d’étre of the book would have 
ceased to be. A large proportion of the intelligent British 
public will no doubt believe, and perhaps be glad to believe, 
because of the confirmation their early prejudices will receive, 
that they have in these two books an exact reproduction of the 
salient features, moral and intellectual, of the Jesuit as he is in 
the flesh. Credulity of this sort is intelligible where ignorance 
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and prejudice are concerned. But to suppose that a gentleman 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ intelligence and experience, or that an 
author of so much genius and of so wide a range of reading as 
the author of John /nglesant proves himself to be, can in their 
heart of hearts for a moment imagine they have succeeded in 
building up anything better than a mere man of straw, would 
be to offer a gratuitous insult to their intellects. What they 
wanted with a Jesuit at all is by no means clear, because any 
unscrupulous scoundrel would have suited their purpose as well. 
No doubt novel writers so prolific as Mr. Wilkie Collins, whose 
lines are cast in the inferior department of sensational literature, 
run dry at last and are hard put to for something sufficiently 
new and piquant, wherewithal to whet the cloyed appetite of 
their over-fed readers. But that an author so clever as Mr. 
Shorthouse should stoop to vulgar trickery of the kind is 
amazing, all the more so because John /nglesant has literary merits 
of its own of a nature to recommend it to all classes of readers, 
and is besides so distinctly anti-Catholic in tone and spirit as to 
be secure, without the addition of the wicked Jesuit, of a high 
and lasting place in the esteem of the Protestant, freethinking, 
and generally irreligious portion of the community. 

Indeed, the literary merit of Mr. Shorthouse’s work is so 
incomparably superior to that of Mr. Collins, the distance 
which separates the two books so immeasurable, that it looks 
like a sin almost to mention them together in the same breath. 
But though John Jnglesant is to The Black Robe Hyperion to a 
satyr, in one respect they swim or sink together. In the one case 
the lampoon, it is true, is palpable and outrageous, patent to 
the meanest capacity, and so utterly self-confuting to all but 
the most wilfully blind, that it might very well be left to die 
a natural death. In the other case, though there is no vulgarity 
nor brutality, except in so far as every calumny is vulgar and 
brutal, there is much of insidiousness. The slander is not 
broadly stated, as in Zhe Black Robe, but it is constantly 
hinted, suggested, insinuated, and implied—an_ insidiousness, 
which, so far from diminishing, heightens the offence of its 
author. The poison is wrapped up, like Lamson’s aconitine, 
in a neat little capsule, and handed to the reader with a smile 
and a cheery word. Both these authors do cruel murder on 
the moral character of the Jesuit, but whilst Mr. Collins knocks 
his man down once for al! with a great clumsy club, Mr. Short- 
house steals up behind and stabs his Jesuit deftly in the back 
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with a stiletto of hard polished steel, not once but many times, 
until he has punched the poor fellow’s body, like Czesar’s, full of 
holes. Of the two, Mr. Shorthouse’s is the greater offence, 
because his more polished calumny will endure and be re- 
membered, when Mr. Collins’ coarser slander has passed, if it 
has not already passed, out of all memory. 

The difference, therefore, between these two authors lies 
not so much in the argument, if argument their malevolent 
satire can be said to contain, as in the manner of declaring 
it. The substance of the misrepresentation is identical in both 
cases, the manner of conveying the falsehood or the setting 
only is different, and manner, we know, like instinct, is in this 
as in so many other things a great matter. The result, then, 
is the production of a brace of Jesuits, with a marked family 
resemblance, but no more like the Jesuit of real life than 
Hamlet was like Hercules. Both authors have apparently used 
the same recipe. It is this. Wanted for the purposes of romance 
a thorough-paced villain, not one of the thundering-blundering 
sort in fustian, but your proper villain, of the smooth face, 
soft white hands, with a lying tongue in a clever head, and 
a black heart beating under clean linen—a Jesuit in short. 
Draw then, O writer of romance, draw largely, draw entirely, 
draw exclusively upon your imagination. Remember Luther’s 
advice, fecca fortiter, whilst you are about it. Be not over- 
scrupulous about the truth. Truth historical cannot be reason- 
ably expected of a romance; and as for truth poetical, or the 
verisimilitude ordinarily required even of fiction, in prose or 
verse, what does it matter? The Protestant public, ever ready 
to believe any evil of their Catholic neighbour, will forgive you, 
depend upen it, so long as you paint your devil black enough. 
Atter ail, 77 ue sagit pas d’avoir raison, il sagit de divertir 
le public. So give your rogue a smooth face and a smooth 
tongue, but let face and tongue be as double as they are smooth. 
Give him brains, to be sure, but let his mind be as crooked 
as his heart is false. Be careful to hamper him with no 
principles but such as are of the most elastic kind, and will 
sit lightly, easily, comfortably upon his broad back. Paint him 
an adept in the art of deception, a shuffler, a dissembler, truth- 
less and faithless to God and man alike. Make him greedy of 
power, ambitious to rule in Church and State, no less than in 
the bosom of the family, but do not forget that he must be all 
along more solicitous to acquire power for his Order than to 
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secure even the triumph of his Church. Then give his language 
a veneer of cant and hypocrisy, put now and again a text or two 
of Scripture into his mouth, that so he may 


Clothe his naked villany 
With old odd ends stolen forth of Holy Writ ; 
And seem a saint when most he plays the devil ; 


thrust him into a long black coat, dub him Jesuit, and the 
trick is done. But stay a moment; a word of caution. Beware 
of overdoing the thing altogether. It is possible to paint even 
the devil too black. So it would not be amiss to give your 
villain a good virtue or two, provided that you are careful to 
make him display, like Lord Byron’s hero, Conrad the Corsair, 


One virtue and a thousand crimes. 


You would do well, therefore, to make a gentleman of him, 
a man of the world, a man of culture, learning, and refinement. 
Above all, do not stint him in the matter of savoir faire and 
savoir vivre, in his knowledge of men and intuitive reading of 
character. 

Acting consciously or unconsciously on some such plan as 
this, our two authors have, each in his own way, produced a pair of 
Jesuits, both drawn upon the lines just indicated, both belonging 
to the feline tribe of animal, both alike artful, sly, insidious, 
unprincipled, hollow, and insincere. But whilst Mr. Collins’ 
Jesuit, Father Benwell by name, is a cat of the sort described 
by La Fontaine: 

Un chat faisant la chattemite, 

Un saint homme de chat, bien fourré, gros et gras, 

Arbitre expert sur tous les cas, 
and moves and makes mischief in the narrow circle of the private 
family, the Jesuit of Mr. Shorthouse’s brain, on the contrary, 
with more of the leonine type in his make up, roams majestically 
about and seeks whom he may devour in the courts of kings, on 
the wider field of politics, in the nobler sphere of statecraft, and 
is accordingly deeply designing, diplomatic, and Machiavellian 
on a large and comprehensive scale. Father Benwell is all in 
the low comedy way, Father St. Clare stoops to none but the 
high comedy parts. 

But first as to Father Benwell. He is an “elderly, fat, and 
cheerful” gentleman. His portly person is tightly buttoned up 
in a long black frock coat, and his closely-shaven face presents 
“that inveterate expression of watchful humility about the eyes, 
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which we all associate with the reverend personality of a priest, 
words, which if they mean anything at all, mean, we presume, 
that the Father looks the thorough sneak he is. He has plump, 
podgy little hands and fat fingers, which he drums restlessly 
on tables and the backs of chairs. He is of a merry disposition, 
with a pleasant paternal smile and a light easy step. He is 
fond of black coffee with plenty of sugar in it. But beware! 
He is “a man of much latent’ power and resolution ;” the 
pleasant smile can turn to an ugly frown, and the soft smooth 
hands conceal claws which are not slow upon occasion to 
transgress their velvet covering. He is as repulsively oily as 
Chadband, as smugly self-satisfied as Pecksniff, and can, when 
needful, cringe and crawl and be as humble as Uriah Heep 
himself. He has a singular knack of finding his way easily 
about strange places and fishing up title-deeds out of ponds. 
He is a great man, too, in his way, and holds and exercises 
extraordinary powers, for he is described as “one of the 
Provincials,” and as such can not only lie himself without 
shame or remorse, violate the most sacred secrets of the family 
by opening, reading, and taking copies of private correspon- 
dence, but can command others to perpetrate the same villanies, 
dispense his subjects from the obligation of speaking the truth, 
nay, allow them to conceal, dissemble, and even to disown their 
religion as Catholics. 

Mr. Collins, as is well known, delights to unfold the plot 
of his stories by means of letter-writing. Father Benwell, 
accordingly, as “one of the Provincials,” is discovered carrying 
on a mysterious correspondence with the Secretary of the 
Society—an official who has an objective existence of his own, 
but to whom the Provincials of real life are no more responsible 
than they are to the Emperor of China—and giving this worthy 
the particulars of the schemes by which he has succeeded in 
worming himself into the confidence of his intended victim, 
a certain Mr. Romayne, making mischief between the latter 
and his wife, and finally converting the husband, a poor weak- 
minded, crazy fool, to Catholicism, not, the reader need scarcely 
be told, that Benwell cares a twopenny piece for the man’s 
soul, but that he wants and means to have the man’s money. 
So to secure this end the more effectually he resolves to make 
a priest of his convert. Unfortunately for the success of this 
little plan there is a wife in the way. But Mr. Collins is an 
author not easily daunted by trifles. He goes to work bravely, 
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and boldly brings his knowledge of theology and canon law 
to bear upon the difficulty, and the result is a display of pro- 
fessional ignorance on the part of “one of Provincials ” which 
would disgrace and disqualify the veriest tyro in divinity. 
But Father Benwell’s ignorance of theology, crass as it is, is 
more than matched by his audacity. Having discovered a flaw, 
which is no flaw at all, in the marriage of Romayne with Stella, 
he proceeds on his own authority, without saying by your leave 
to Pope or Bishop, to pronounce the marriage invalid, annul it, 
and hurry on his dupe to ordination. Rubbish such as this 
is beneath contempt, and the man is besides so loathsome 
we will put him from us, and trouble ourselves no more about 
him. 

But if Mr. Collins’ Jesuit is repulsive by his sordid meanness, 
the Father St. Clare, who figures in /JoAu Jnglesant, though not 
the same gross, coarse, slimy reprobate, as the hero of Zhe 
Black Robe, is yet, to a Catholic mind, if possible even more 
repulsive. Father Benwell is only sovereignly mean in his 
wickedness; Father St. Clare is in some respects grandly 
Satanic in his. This is Mr. Shorthouse’s own description of 
him : 

He was a man of great influence, unbounded devotion to his Order, 
and unflinching courage; a profound scholar and, according to the 
knowledge of that day, a man of science, trained indeed in every 
variety of human learning, and taking advantage of every scrap of 
knowledge and information for the advancement of his purpose. Of 
elegant and fascinating manners, and accustomed to courtly life abroad, 
he was perhaps the most influential agent among the thousand mission 
priests at that time [time of Charles the First] scattered through 
England. 


Like Father Benwell, St. Clare is a Jesuit and a missionary 
priest in name only. No one in the least acquainted with that 
terrible and protracted period in English history, when the cruel 
penal laws were in full force, could possibly guess that the 
worldly, political, intriguing Father St. Clare is supposed to 
belong to that religious brotherhood, which counts amongst 
its brightest ornaments heroic souls, such as Edmund Campion, 
Robert Parsons, Robert Southwell, Henry Garnet, John Gerard, 
and many others, too many in fact to enumerate here. The 
exclusive, all-absorbing business of these devoted men was 
the salvation of souls; their only occupation was to comfort, 
encourage, confirm their persecuted brethren in the faith, to 
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confess them, communicate them, and offer the Holy Sacrifice 
for them, when to say Mass was to run the risk of hanging, 
drawing, and quartering. No, Father St. Clare is not a Jesuit 
or a missionary priest of this stamp. The salvation of souls 
is no concern of his. Religion has nothing to do with his 
purpose, which is a purely political purpose, to the advancement 
of which he bends all his energies, and which he takes good 
care shall be thwarted by no religious scruples of any kind. 
What does it matter either to Mr. Collins or to Mr. Shorthouse, 
what care they if the Swmmary of the Constitutions of the 
Society, a book which any one may read who wishes, states 
in its very first page that the end of the Jesuit, his one object 
and purpose in life, is the salvation of his own soul and that 
of his neighbour? “ Of, ow?,” they would no doubt answer you 
with Sganarelle, “72/ cx ainsi autrefois, mats nous avons 
changé tout cela, ct nous faisons maintenant la médecine d'une 
méthode toute nouvelle.” Once again, truth is no object, but 
only the amusement of the public. 

The profession, therefore, and the occupations of the Jesuit 
have in the hands of Mr. Shorthouse undergone a marvellous 
transformation, so marvellous, indeed, that there is very little 
about him to suggest that he is a Catholic, or even a Christian 
at all. The end and object of his existence being to play off one 
party in the State against the other, in order that in the political 
troubles which he foresees are coming the Catholic Church 
may make capital out of the general disorder, Father St. Clare 
has managed through Queen Henrictta to attach himself to 
the person of Charles the First. Of course the Father 
employs secret emissaries and political agents of all sorts. 
Foremost among these is the boy Johnny Inglesant, the hero 
of Mr. Shorthouse’s romance, who, though a Protestant, is 
entrusted by his father, a lukewarm time-serving Catholic, to 
the Jesuit Father that he may be trained to become a service- 
able political agent. Of the nature of the training given by 
our Jesuit and sketched for us by Mr. Shorthouse, we will 
speak no further than to remark that the modern French 
Jesuit, so far from being banished, would have been hailed as 
a welcome auxiliary of the present infidel régime, which rules 
his distracted country, if his teaching had not been somewhat 
more Christian than that imparted to his pupil by Mr. Short- 
house’s Jesuit, who scarcely conceals his preference of the 
philosophy of Plato to the Gospel of Christ, who can speak 
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of the Life and Death of the Divine Redeemer of mankind 
in the same breath with the life and death of Socrates, and 
look upon the former as nobler than the latter, only because 
Christ succeeded where Socrates failed. Can it be possible 
that the Jesuit of this philosophical romance is nothing more 
than one of the many vehicles the author employs for the con- 
veyance to the public of some of his own peculiar views and 
sentiments on religious questions ? 

All this is bad enough, but it is not the worst. Mr. Short- 
house has the merit of consistency, and his Jesuit’s treatment 
of his pupil is in strict keeping with the maxims he holds and 
the principles he inculcates. What Father St. Clare wants, the 
end he has in view, let it never be forgotten, is not the boy’s 
own good, but to make an agent of him, a tool pre-eminently 
useful to himself for the furtherance of his political schemes. 
Having once fashioned him to his satisfaction, he will employ 
the young fellow unscrupulously, and throw him away or leave 
him to his fate remorselessly, when once he has done with 
him. In the meantime and for this purpose he devotes 
himself entirely to gaining an influence over Johnny. Of 
course in this he is entirely successful ; how successful, we will 
leave the author to tell in his own words. 

Death—nay, the bitterest torture—would be nothing to him, if only 
he could win this man’s approval, and be not only true but successful 
in his trust. His entire devotion to the Jesuit cannot be looked upon 
as anything wonderful, for the whole mental power of the latter, 
directed by the master art—a power and an art at that time not 
surpassed in Europe—had been directed to this end upon the boy’s 
susceptible nature, and the result could not be doubtful. 


How comes it, the Catholic reader will ask, that if St. Clare 
is a genuine Jesuit, the true brother of Campion, of Parsons, and 
of Garnet, and not the fellow of Mr. Collins’ scoundrel, he does 
not bring “a power and an art not surpassed in Europe” to 
bear upon “the boy’s susceptible nature,” so far as to make 
a Catholic of his Protestant pupil? The real Jesuit is some- 
times charged by the enemies of his Order with an excessively 
zealous and meddlesome proselytism. Father St. Clare, at 
any rate, does not lay himself open to that accusation. Although 
believing, if he is a Catholic at all, that there is no salvation 
outside the pale of the one true Church, this extraordinary 
being makes not the least effort to draw away his pupil's mind 
from the errors of Anglicanism; on the contrary, he is even 
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at much pains to prevent the boy from becoming attached to 
Catholicism, because he knows that all his own plans would 
be frustrated, and all the boy’s use as a mediator between 


‘the Catholic and Protestant parties would be at once lost, if 


he became an active and enthusiastic member of the Catholic 
Church. More than this, as the boy is represented as being 
attracted daily nearer and nearer to the Catholic Church, his 
wily and unscrupulous master goes a step further and actually 
dissuades him, nay, takes the most actively wicked steps to keep 
him from embracing the faith, which is the Father’s own faith, 
if he have a faith at all. He, therefore, first removes him from 
Catholic influence, by withdrawing him from immediate atten- 
dance as a page on the Catholic Queen, to put him—for the 
Jesuit of romance is invariably a person possessed of unbounded 
influence in high places—about the Protestant King’s person 
as one of the Esquires of the Body; and then, last of all, he 
adopts a measure, which proves the character of this Jesuit 
as conceived by Mr. Shorthouse to have been cast in a truly 
Satanic mould. This is strong language, but it will not, we 
think, appear to the Catholic reader one whit too strong, when 
he is told that Mr. Shorthouse is not ashamed to represent 
his Jesuit as making, for the furtherance of his own ends, a 
deliberate attempt to debauch the boy’s mind and upset his 
faith altogether. 


He had [says our author] himself inculcated as much as possible 
a broad philosophical method of thought upon his pupil; but he 
was necessarily confined and obstructed in this direction by his own 
position and supposed orthodoxy, and he was therefore anxious to 
infuse into Inglesant’s mind a larger element of rational inquiry than 
in his sacred character it was possible for him to accomplish without 
shocking his pupil’s moral sense. 

What therefore he cannot do in person he does by the agency 
of another. Qu? facit per alium, facit per se. That other agent 
is the philosopher Hobbes, to whom the Catholic, the priest, and 
the Jesuit takes and introduces his pupil, that he may have 
“a larger element of rational inquiry infused into his mind,” and 
that the danger of his joining the Church of Rome, which would 
render him useless to the Father, may be made as remote as 
possible. What view Mr. Shorthouse himself takes of the 
morality of the act he thus attributes to his typical Jesuit, 
the man of supposed orthodoxy but real unbelief, we do not care 
to inquire ; but no Catholic can fail to see in conduct so hideous 
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and dastardly anything but a most terrible breach of the Fifth 
Commandment, the deliberate commission of a very devilish sin 
—the sin, namely, of scandal or spiritual murder. 

There is originality, nay downright genius, in the idea of 
taking a man from the ranks of an Order, sometimes dignified 
with the honourable appellation of the Pope’s Body-guard, or the 
advanced guard of the Church, and making of him a recruiting 
sergeant, zealous and active in the cause of infidelity; it is a 
masterly manceuvre to pick out one of its members from a 
religious Society, whose whole system is a living embodiment 
of the famous meditation of the Two Standards, and tell him 
off to enlist volunteers for hell and the devil. To some 
readers of John Inglesant this master-stroke may appear auda- 
cious even to excess, as involving a too glaring contradiction 
between the principles and theory of an Order, remarkable 
for its devotion to the Catholic faith and the Holy See, and 
the conduct and practice of this individual member of the 
Jesuit craft. Jesuits in real life, who have fallen away and scan- 
dalized the Church by unfaithfulness to religion far less shock- 
ing than the wickedness of Mr. Shorthouse’s Jesuit, have, like 
Passaglia or Curci, been dismissed the Order. But the contra- 
diction between theory and practice, in the case of the Jesuit of 
romance, is not of the least consequence. In truth there is in 
this instance no contradiction, no inconsistency whatever. 
Quite the reverse. In placing young Inglesant, with a view to 
the retention of his services, where he may have “a larger 
element of rational inquiry infused into his mind,” Father St. 
Clare is in reality only following out the principles of his sect 
to their logical conclusion. With the fearlessness of a powerful 
mind, regardless of the consequences, he is only putting into 
practice the grand, fundamental, and universally accepted 
maxim of his Order, that the end justifies the means. That is all. 

This odious and abominable maxim (odious and abominable, 
that is, in the sense in which it is commonly ascribed as a motive 
of action to the Society by ignorance or prejudice, though never 
once explicitly invoked), is being constantly acted on by Father 
St. Clare, who is too much of a gentleman to go about mouthing 
it, ore rotundo, in large capitals, like Father Benwell. But if not 
openly stated, the principle is hinted, implied, insinuated by Mr. 
Shorthouse at every turn, and the Protestant reader, who has an 
unhappy knack, where the Catholic is concerned, of taking 
things upon trust, will rise from the perusal of John Juglesant, 
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no less than from that of its grosser companion in slander, con- 
firmed in the belief that such is in reality the principle of the 
Jesuit’s conduct. He would not credit us, even if we could get 
at him to tell him, that the Jesuit of real life, whatever the 


and that as such he loathes, abhors, and repudiates the principle 
as resolutely as the most fervent Protestant, because, with St. 
Augustine and the whole Catholic Church, he believes that for 
no consideration whatever may wrong be done that good may 
come of it, and that, therefore, a man may not tell the most trivial 
lie, even if by telling it he could empty Hell and fill Heaven. 
If in the innumerable books of ethics and moral theology pub- 
lished within the last three hundred years by members of the 
Society, any such monstrous proposition is to be found, how is 
it that her enemies, always eager to fasten crime upon her, have 
never been able to put their finger on it; how comes it that the 
Church, always on the alert to scotch the lurking snake, has 
never had occasion to condemn any theologian of the Society 
for teaching so atrocious as this? 

Well, say what you like, the Society, it will be urged, does hold 
and teach the proposition in question. Undoubtedly she does, as 
do all other reasonable beings, in the sense in which that proposi- 
tion is perfectly true, for the proposition bears a true and a moral, 
as well as a false and an immoral, meaning. Whilst no end or 
motive, however good, will ever justify means wholly, radically, 
and intrinsically bad, as murder for example, a good end will 
convert an action in itself indifferent, that is which is, neither 
good nor bad, into a good and meritorious action. Music which, 
from the moral point of view, is neither a good nor a bad thing, 
becomes good or bad, meritorious or the contrary, according as 
it is piped for Heaven or for Hell, for God or for the devil. 
Though the end can never justify means which are entirely and 
radically bad, it can and often does justify means which are not 
wholly and intrinsically bad, but contain an element of good in 
them, whenever the end or motive of the action allows this 
element of good to come into play. It is wrong and uncharitable, 
apart from other considerations, to hurt a man’s feelings and 
tread, metaphorically speaking, upon his corns. But if I cannot 
disabuse a friend of error and save him from disaster, except by 
a little plain speaking which will hurt his feelings and tread 
upon his corns, I am doing a good and a charitable action in so 
wounding his feelings, because in that case I am cruel only 
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to be kind. Once more. As it never can be under any circum- 
stances right to do a radically and intrinsically wrong act that 
good may come of it, so neither can it ever be anything but 
wrong to omit an action wholly and absolutely good, that evil 
may be averted. Father Benwell could not, therefore, grant 
his subject leave to disown his religion, because the essential 
worship of God may not for any consideration be omitted. 
The confession of our Lord before Caiaphas is an instance in 
point. He was silent until the honour of His Father and the 
cause of truth required Him to speak; and then He spoke, 
though He foresaw that the consequence of His words would 
be blasphemy against God and death to Himself. But it is none 
the less true that an action not wholly and absolutely good, but 
which admits of an element of evil in it, may sometimes be 
omitted that the evil may not follow. Thus, for example, a man is 
justified in omitting to say grace before meat in the presence of 
scoffers, if he foresee that his act will provoke to blasphemy, 
because grace before meals, though a good and virtuous action 
under ordinary circumstances, is in the present case an evil, 
as being the unnecessary occasion of sin in others. 

All this, as elementary as the Penny Catechism to the 
instructed Catholic, will be, in the eyes of those who are bent 
upon thinking evil of their neighbour, only additional evidence 
of the shufflling character of Jesuitical casuistry, and so his, 
enemies will go on to the end obdurate in their belief that 
the Jesuit stoops to any wickedness for the attainment of 
his ends; much as the general Protestant public will persist 
in asserting, in spite of our disclaimers, that we Catholics are 
idolaters, and that we pay to our Lady the honour which is due 
to the Supreme Being alone. 

But enough of roguery and rogues like Benwell and St. Clare. 
How Mr.Shorthouse could deliberately sit down and evolve from 
his imagination so preternatural a creation as this Jesuit friend of 
his, is a problem to the solution of which we feel ourselves quite 
unequal. The man is not only not a Jesuit, he is not even a 
human being. A man who for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls leaves his home, abandons the world, and fore- 
goes all worldly prospects to give himself up to a life of 
continual self-denial and _ self-sacrifice, sweetened as these are 
by the peace of a good conscience and the graces of the 
Holy Spirit of God, such a man is a conceivable being, and 
leads a life intelligible an’ even enviable. But a man like 
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St. Clare, who, judged by Mr. Shorthouse’s description of him, is 
a mere worldling, a traitor to his Church, his Order, and his 
own conscience, with all the hardships to endure of the servants 
of God, but without the solace of any of their comforts to lighten 
them, who is as self-denying in the prosecution of base as they 
are for the attainment of noble ends, who is as zealous in the 
service of the world as they are indefatigable in the service of 
God, but without God’s voice to cheer him, without God’s grace 
to help him, without God’s hand to sustain or raise him up 
when he falters or faints upon the way, such a being is nota 
man at all, but a 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


And if St. Clare is not a man, neither is Johnny Inglesant a 
boy or youth, such as we have any experience of. How comes 
a spirited English boy, the reader of this philosophical romance 
will naturally ask, to yield himself up body and soul to be a 
willing tool in the hands of this artful, designing, treacherous 
Jesuit? Here is the boy’s own explanation of the pheno- 
menon. “I am not,” he says in his declaration of love to 
Mistress Mary Collet, “I am not my own. I am but the agent 
of a mighty wiil, of a system which commands unhesitating 
obedience—obedience, which is part of my being. I cannot 
even form the thought of violating it.” No such boy, we take 
leave to say, was ever found in any part of the globe, much less 
in free and happy [E-ngland, the nursery of a race of manly, 
healthy, generous boys. English boys can be as obedient as the 
boys of any clime, but the obedience which they yield cheerfully 
enough to their elders and their betters is a reasonable, not a 
senseless, blind obedience of the kind we have here. But what 
does that matter? Once again let us say it, z/ ue s'agit pas 
@avotr raison, tl sagit de divertir le public. The boy may not 
be a boy such as one meets in every-day life, but he will serve 
none the less well as a convenient peg whereon to hang an 
attack on that blind obedience, which, it is admitted on all 
hands, is the characteristic virtue of the Society of Jesus. 

Yes, certainly, obedience is ¢/e virtue of the Jesuit, who 
is bidden by his Father and Founder never to allow himself 
to be surpassed by the religious of any other Order in the practice 
of obedience. Obedience, unhesitating obedience, is the dis- 
tinguishing virtue of the Jesuit, but not the obedience of 
Fathers Benwell and St. Clare, who careful to do their own 
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sweet wills in all things, go where they please, do as they like, 
and, imposing the yoke they refuse to bear themselves on the necks 
of their fellow men, exact of them a submission not claimed by 
the Almighty Himself. Obedience is the life and soul of the 
Jesuit system, but it is not the leap in the dark of the Free- 
mason. The obedience of the Jesuit is a reasonable and intelli- 
gent obedience, because resting on the firm basis of faith; it is 
paid not to men, but to the authority of God vested in the 
persons of men, whose powers derived from the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ are defined and limited by the Constitutions of the Order 
on which the Church has set her seal. Outside the limits of 
these Constitutions the Jesuit Superior, who must govern by a 
fixed tariff, not out of his own head, or by the whim of the 
moment, has no jurisdiction whatever ; but within these limits, 
and where there is no sin nor any shadow of sin, the obedience 
of the Jesuit asks no questions, makes no excuses, knows 
no delays—in other words it is stone blind. Collectively, 
no less than individually, the Jesuit, like his Divine Master, 
is obedient unto death. It is little more than a hundred 
years since the world witnessed the spectacle of twenty-two 
thousand men giving up obediently, without a murmur, 
at a word from the Sovereign Pontiff, the noble purpose 
of their lives, and going forth to wander upon the face of the 
world, homeless, friendless, penniless, forlorn, the reproach of 
men and outcasts from the people. And when after the lapse of 
fifty years they were raised up to life again by the voice of 
Pius the Seventh, they stood forth to a man, and, with that loyalty 
to the Holy See which had characterized their predecessors, vin- 
dicated from slander the memory of him who, surrounded and 
perplexed by his enemies and theirs, had of two evils chosen 
the lesser and signed the death-warrant of the Society of Jesus. 

But it is quite time to bring this paper to an end, and in 
doing so we beg the indulgence of our readers if, as is most 
likely, we have been betrayed by warmth of feeling into a 
warmth of words. It is not easy for a man to keep his temper 
and practise self-restraint when that which he loves and vene- 
rates is persistently, even if not always maliciously, traduced ; it 
is difficult for a son to be patient with the men who, consciously , 
or unconsciously, slander the fair name of the Mother, to whom, 
under God, he owes all his happiness on earth, and in whom, 
under God, are centred all his hopes for eternity. 

WILLIAM LOUGHNAN,. 
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ONE calm bright day in early autumn—it was the 24th of 
September, 1798—a crowd of watchers, with anxious, troubled, 
cowed demeanour, and many a hollow curse or despairing male- 
diction sullenly muttered, had gathered to gaze upon the last 
moments of one who, ere another hour had passed, was to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

A gallows had been erected upon the waste land behind 
the Royal barracks of Dublin, called, in common with its 
surrounding district, Arbour Hill; and to it a band of English 
soldiers bent their steps, leading in their midst the prisoner who 
was to die. He was accoutred in full regimentals—the uniform 
of a French officer of the “ Etat Major”—and so undaunted and 
soldierlike was his bearing that almost involuntarily the soldiers 
who came to conduct him to the place of execution, offered the 
same unauthorized homage with which they had seemed impelled 
to salute the tall, handsome, boyish figure as it passed to and fro 
during the preceding trial. 

When all was ready he ascended the fatal steps—turning but 
for a moment to contemplate the instrument of death—not the 
guillotine of France, nor the file of soldiers to speed, with one 
brief volley, the soul of a prisoner of war—but a common hang- 
man’s gallows ; then, turning to the officer on guard, with one 
glance at the moving mass of heads beneath, the sea of faces 
turned up eagerly towards him, he asked if he might be permitted 
to read aloud this paper which he held in his hand. “ Does it 
contain anything of a strong nature?” hesitated the officer on 
duty. The prisoner replied that it did so, most undoubtedly ; 
whereupon—and we can scarcely wonder—the permission to read 
it was refused. So, one last glance over the green plains of Erin, 
one sigh for the father in prison, the mother, brothers, sisters, at 
home, and perchance for another name trembling unspoken on 
his lips, of her whose fair soft hands had, in happier days, drawn 
on his finger the ring which, last night only, when all hope was 
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over, he drew from it to save it from future profanation, entrusting 
it to his brother as “the dearest pledge he could give him of 
fraternal affection.” Then after a last thought and look and 
prayer heavenwards, the fatal preparations were completed, and 
ere many hours had passed, a hole dug in the ground beside the 
gallows, under a dunghill near the barracks, received the mangled 
remains of Bartholomew Teeling. 

The youth whose brief career was thus prematurely closed, 
ere twenty-four summers had passed over his head, was born in 
the North of Ireland, of Catholic parents, in the year 1774. His 
father, Luke Teeling, almost sole representative of the ancient 
faith in that Protestant and Orange district, was not only a man 
of fortune and social standing, but of somewhat singular political 
position. The leading Catholic gentleman in the province, he 
was looked up to by all his co-religionists as their most valued 
representative, a distinction which he never failed to justify : and 
his name is among those recorded as petitioning for total Catholic 
Emancipation at the General Committee of the Catholics of 
Ireland ; while, in spite of being precluded by the action of the 
penal laws then in force, from taking any ostensible share in 
Parliamentary elections, his personal influence was not the less 
powerful in securing the return of the county members. For his 
own county, Antrim, he was chosen as a delegate to the 
National Convention which assembled at Dublin in February, 
1782, and the also Protestant township of Belfast unanimously 
voted that he possessed their confidence too, and fully represented 
their opinions; a valuable testimony to the high esteem in 
which he was held, especially when we consider the excessive 
antagonism usually felt between Catholics and Protestants at 
that time. 

The mother of young Bartholomew, and of his eight brothers 
and sisters, seems to have been a singularly fascinating and 
gifted woman. “While she was still a child,” writes one who 
was intimately acquainted with the family, “she had been seen 
by him who was to be her husband, and, who, struck with her 
girlish beauty, had resolved ‘to wait for her.’ She, consequently, 
at the very earliest age, united her fate to his ; and, at the end of 
fifty years, during which they journeyed together through all the 


1 He is supposed to have been privately betrothed to the sister of his friend, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and the ring here alluded to, a plain gold band with the words . 
“Erin go Bragh” (Ireland for Ever) engraved upon it, is still in the possession of the 
family. 
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vicissitudes of life, the romance of this early attachment continued 
fresh and unabated.” * Through the fearful trials to which she was 
subjected, husband and sons suffering imprisonment and death, 
their fortune wrecked, their friends alienated, and their country 
ruined, she presented to the last day of her life the same courage, 
brightness and buoyancy of spirit which had carried her through 
that terrible “Ninety-Eight.” And in oid age, when one of 
ordinary mould would surely have sunk under her load of grief, 
she is said to have been as gay and mirthful as a young girl— 
idolised by every member of her family—venerated alike by 
rich and poor who came in contact with her; “and I speak a 
fact,” says the writer quoted above, “ which will be testified to by 
thousands, when I say, that in the hearts of all the poor of the 
neighbourhood in which she resided, her memory remains 
enshrined, and that children born since her death have been 
taught to love it, and in their dear petitions to give her name 
a place.” 

One name only never passed her lips, save once, in a 
passionate burst of unhealed anguish—that of her beloved 
dead—and the grandchildren who played around her knees had 
never, even in later years, learned without emotion to speak 
the name, or allude to the sad fate of “ Uncle Bartle.” 

The origin and purpose of the National Convention above 
referred to form so interesting an episode in Irish history that 
we cannot refrain from touching briefly upon it here, connected 
as we shall presently find it to be, in no remote degree, with the 
career of the subject of our story. In the year 1798, when 
England's armies were engaged in her great struggle with her 
rebellious daughter, America, and threatened with war by her 
rival sister France, whose fleets swept the English Channel 
triumphantly, and who aided and openly gloried in the American 
revolt, the people of Belfast, dreading a descent of the French 
army upon their shores, such as had some years before actually 
taken place, petitioned the English Government for a military 
reinforcement to guard the Northern Coast. The Government 
replied that it was unable to spare so much as a single regiment 
for that purpose; and Ireland thus found herself left utterly 
destitute of the ordinary means of defence. In this dilemma a 
novel and daring expedient presented itself, which was carried 
out with marvellous completeness and perfection. The whole 
people, as a nation, flew to arms, and formed themselves into. 

3 Madden's Lives of the United Irishmen, 
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the body known as the Irish Volunteers. Within the space of 
about six months, some four thousand were under arms, and, 
the movement spreading rapidly, they soon numbered from fifty 
to eighty thousand men: all well armed, well disciplined, 
officered by the leading gentry of the country, who were chosen 
by election by the soldiers themselves, and who, in most 
instances, were in every way worthy of the office. Their 
Commander-in-Chief was the Earl of Charlemont, a man whose 
fitness for the important position which he was called on to 
sustain, seems somewhat doubtful, since his natural character 
was too timid and vacillating to make him the great leader 
which the times required. Among their generals were the Duke 
of Leinster, the Earls of Tyrone, Alborough, and Clanrickard, 
while it is not too much to say that every man of note at that 
time, Robert Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh), Colonel 
Sharman, Grattan and Flood, Beresford and Major Sandys 
(the future relentless persecutors of their unfortunate country- 
men, among whom the memory of “ Beresford’s riding school 
and Sandy’s Provost” were synonyms for a system of cruel and 
relentless torture), “ Fighting Fitzgerald” and peaceable Joseph 
Pollock, were enrolled side by side in their ranks. 

In this splendid response of the nation to the country’s need 
lay, strange as it may seem, the germ of the secret society of 
United Irishmen. The Irish Volunteers were for some years 
the virtual rulers of the country. They assembled a National 
Convention, consisting of delegates from each county and town, 
first at Dungannon and afterwards in Dublin, which passed 
various resolutions, principally aiming at the restoration of the 
failing trade of the country and the negotiation of national 
independence. Of course the whole proceeding was strictly 
speaking illegal, especially considering that the Irish Parliament 
(a mere cypher in the hands of the Government) was sitting at 
the time, literally within sight of the Convention, many of 
whose leaders were members of both Houses, and went from 
one to the other as their presence was required in either. But 
the demonstration in itself might well have been a far more 
powerful and dangerous one than it proved to be, considering 
that in the words of one of their historians, “the National 
Convention which assembled in Dublin, November 10, 1783, 
consisted of 300 delegates, who represented 150,000 Volunteers. 
The Volunteer grenadiers attended as a guard on the Con- 
vention during its sittings. The delegates were escorted into 
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town by troops of armed citizens. The firing of twenty-one 
cannon announced the commencement of their proceedings. 
The various battalions proceeded from the Exchange to the 
Rotunda, the seat of Convention, in grand military array, dis- 
playing amongst their banners the national standard of Ireland, 
and devices and mottoes on their flags which were not to be 
mistaken. Broad green ribbons were worn across the shoulders 
of the delegates, and, according to Barrington, the lawyers even 
acknowledged the supreme power of the will of the people. 
The motto on their buttons was, Vox fopuli, suprema lex est.”* 

With such an organized legislative body, backed by a 
trained army entirely devoted to their cause, what might not 
have been attempted? But the old story of religious differences 
sapped their strength, and by dint of successful diplomacy on 
the part of the Government, the National Convention was 
peacefully dissolved, and the Volunteer movement died a 
natural death. Still, it had done its work, and left its impress 
upon the times, and upon the minds of English politicians ; 
as Davis wrote in one of his impassioned bursts of patriotic 
song : 

Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears, 
How vain were words, ’till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers. 


And, more than this, from its dying embers rose the secret 
Society of the United Irishmen. 

Luke Teeling himself (the Father of young Bartholomew, 
and, as has been already mentioned, one of the delegates to 
the Convention) never joined the Society or adopted its prin- 
ciples. Though devoted heart and soul to Ireland, his personal 
friends and associates were all of what was termed the “domi- 
nant party,” z¢, adherents of the British Government ; many 
of his most intimate and frequent visitors being the officers of 
the various regiments stationed in the neighbouring encamp- 
ment of Blaris-moor. His wife, too, belonged to a thorough 
royalist family, the Taaffes of Smarmore Castle, who had been 
devoted to the cause of the Stuarts, and a branch of which held 
the earldom of Carlingford under their reigns. Thus his sons 
would naturally have been brought up on strictly peaceful and 
loyal principles, while the severe stoicism of his own character 
might have seemed scarce to leave room for the development 


Madden’s United Irishmen. 
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of strong individuality, and he seems to have wished them to 
enter the British army, all their studies and pursuits being 
guided in that direction. They were the best horsemen and 
the most accomplished swordsmen in the whole province, and 
we may well fancy how they must have haunted the tents or 
quarters of their father’s friends in boyish enthusiasm over that 
ever fascinating soldier's life for which they seemed destined, 
or lingered round camp-fires listening to many a tale of blood 
and warfare told by some grizzled veteran at nightfall. 

Yet, with all this, young Bartholomew, like Lord Falkland 
of old, was of a gentle, silent, thoughtful temperament: a lover 
of old books and classics, ever poring over some musty pocket 
volume of philosophy or history. Before he entered on his 
brief career, he had gathered together a miniature library of 
his favourite authors, which, falling into the hands of some 
friend of the family during their sad dispersion, are, though 
scattered, still extant. 

So this quiet young student, and his bright excitable brother 
Charles, pored over books, talked perhaps with the country 
peasants ripe for revolt, formed their own conclusions, and 
became “rebels.” They joined, at first secretly, the then rapidly 
spreading Society of United Irishmen, and many a tale has 
since been told of how the two young men in their father’s 
house, when all was shut and silent for the night, would let 
themselves down from their windows by ropes or ladders, speed 
across the country to some midnight meeting, and return ere 
morning dawned, unsuspected, to their rooms. Charles was 
offered a commission in the British army and valuable patronage 
by an influential friend of his father, but he at once declined the 
offer ; and his gentle elder brother would ever and anon shake 
his head over the declarations of the youthful patriot, calling 
him “Jamie Dawson,” in allusion to a ballad of that name, 
little guessing, as he quoted the concluding words, how sadly 
applicable they would be to his own fate: 


But curse on odious party strife 
That led the gallant bark astray ; 

The day the rebel clans appeared, 
Oh! had he never seen that day! 


Their colours and their sash he wore, 
And in the fatal dress was found ; 
And now he must that death endure 
Which gives the brave the deepest wound. 
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One cannot help feeling sure that old Luke Teeling must 
have experienced a certain amount of regret when he learned 
that his eldest son, the natural head and hope of the family, 
had resolved to devote his life to the very hazardous under- 
‘taking of attempting to redress the wrongs of Ireland: but 
we do not hear that any opposition was made when young 
Bartholomew set himself seriously to work to examine into the 
military resources of the country. Before he had completed his 
twentieth year he had travelled over the whole of Ireland on 
foot, inspecting its rivers and harbours, studying the manners 
and habits of the people, ascertaining their physical and intel- 
lectual qualities, and their disposition in regard to the pending 
struggle. 

After this preliminary labour, he remained for some time in 
the south of Ulster, his native province, living with a friend and 
kindred spirit in a house which they significantly styled Union 
Lodge, where they probably employed their days in recruiting. 
But perhaps growing weary of inaction, or learning by means of 
the society of the secret negotiations which were ever and anon 
set on foot with the French Directory for the promotion of an 
invasion of Ireland, he embarked for France, and took service 
in the French army. Here he assumed the name of Biron, as 
it seems to have been usual for gentlemen to take a nom de 
guerre on entering that service; and partly owing to this fact, 
and partly to the slight communication he held with his family, 
his immediate movements are now uncertain ; but it is supposed 
that he served a campaign under General Hoche, who enter- 
tained a very kindly and even affectionate feeling towards his 
young protégé, to whom he gave a ring, still in the possession of 
the family, on which both their names were engraved. 

In the year 1797 he came over to Ireland in disguise, on 
business connected with the negotiations which were constantly 
and secretly proceeding between the Society of United Irishmen 
and the French Government, in which negotiations his friend, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, appears also to have taken part; and 
it was during this flying visit to the land of his birth that young 
Teeling met, and was betrothed to, the fair sister of his fellow- 
conspirator. His younger brother, Charles, was already in 
prison, on a charge of high treason, and in the following summer 
his father was arrested on an unfounded suspicion of being 
affiliated to the society: so that young Teeling made no 
attempt to see any of his own family, and contented himself 
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with urging on his fellow-leaders the desirability of an imme- 
diate rising; after which he returned to France for the last 
time, finding that the “United Irish” leaders were unwilling to 
set on foot any formal insurrection without help from without. 
According to the report of one of the “informers,” the would-be 
insurrectionists were by no means agreed as to the desirability 
of calling in foreign aid, some of them wishing that revolt should 
begin altogether from within ; however, most of their number, 
Lord Edward among them, seemed to have felt the armed grasp 
of England too strong to be shaken off by mere internal rebel- 
lion, and so it was agreed to appeal to the arms of France. 
All this time the country was in a state of suppressed rebellion, 
and its people were subjected to a kind of semi-martial law 
calling itself the Insurrection Act, so that a peaceful solution 
of the difficulty was hardly to be expected. Constant alarms 
were raised of risings on an extended scale throughout the 
country, and in the following May, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the recognized leader of the movement, was captured and died 
in prison on the eve of heading a general rising in Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Kildare. 

From this point, secret sedition having passed to open revolt, 
nothing remained to either the English Government or the 
leaders of the Secret Societies but the question of which should 
commence hostilities; and we may well imagine that the 
members of the French Directory were only too ready to 
embrace the opportunity thus given. Little indeed recked they 
of the consequences of arousing English wrath, not against 
themselves, but against a poor, ignorant, and suffering peasantry, 
who would be the principal victims in case of failure. The 
French soldiers, if defeated, would be treated with all honour 
and leniency as prisoners of war; but what of the excited 
crowds which followed them, or the enthusiastic youths who 
enrolled themselves under their flag, but did not thus undo the 
fatal fact that they were taken in arms? They must needs be 
treated, not as prisoners of war, but as rebel subjects. Time, 
indeed, proved conclusively on what a broken reed the leaders 
of the Secret Societies had leaned. 

On August 22, 1798, a detachment of French troops, com- 
manded by General Humbert, landed at Killala, on the western 
coast of Ireland. This was the only one out of many projected 
expeditions which succeeded in effecting a landing. With young 
Teeling as his aide-de-camp, and a few other Irish officers 
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serving under him, Humbert stormed and took the town of 
Killala, made a rapid march to Ballina, which was also taken 
and garrisoned with a portion of his troops, and then proceeded 
to attack the more important town of Castlebar. This they 


reached after a fatiguing march of fifteen hours without a halt. 


It was held by a strong detachment of British troops under 
General Lake, numbering some six thousand men, with eighteen 
pieces of cannon, whereas Humbert’s whole available force con- 
sisted of seven hundred French soldiers, inured to war, besides 
an equal number of Irish recruits. A desperate struggle ensued, 
resulting in the total defeat of the English, who retreated in con- 
fusion. Humbert entered the town in triumph, and after taking 
possession he despatched his aide-de-camp, with a flag and 
escort, to offer honourable terms to the flying enemy. Strange 
to say—owing, we suppose, to the confusion which prevailed in 
the retreating columns—on the messenger’s approach, his escort 
was shot, his flag captured, and he himself made prisoner and 
forced to accompany the retreating army for several miles, before 
General Lake would so much as consent to see him. He was 
even threatened with death for having dared to be the bearer of 
proposals from the enemy. At length he was brought before 
the General, and presented his message, which ran as follows: 
“ Humbert, General-in-Chief, actuated by the desire of stopping 
the effusion of blood, affords honourable terms of capitulation 
to General Lake and the officers and soldiers under his com- 
mand.” Lake expressed indignation at the language in which 
this message was conveyed, to which Teeling naturally replied 
that it was his duty to convey the message of his General as he 
received it, and the irritated officer then retorted, “ You, sir, are 
an Irishman; I shall treat you as a rebel; why have you been 
selected by General Humbert on this occasion?” “To convey 
to you, sir, his proposal in a language which he presumes you 
understand, As to your menace you cannot be ignorant that 
you have left with us many British officers, prisoners at Castle- 
bar.” General Lake then retired, and after a brief delay General 
Hutchinson, a courteous and soldier-like officer, came forward to 
apologise to the French envoy for the treatment he had received, 
saying that the Commander-in-Chief, Lake, was much concerned 
at its occurrence, and trusted that it might be attributed to 
its true cause, the laxity of discipline which had prevailed in a 


* Among them were Matthew Tone, brother to Theobald Wolfe Tone, and 
O'Sullivan, 
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moment of much excitement, and that it might not be 
unfavourably represented to the French General; adding that 
an escort was now in attendance to convey General Humbert’s 
aide-de-camp beyond the British lines. Teeling replied, “I 
can excuse, for the reason assigned, the personal rudeness I 
have received, but I cannot suppress my abhorrence of the 
atrocious and cold-blooded massacre of my escort. I shall 
return to General Humbert, but not without my flag.” This 
flag seems not to have been an ordinary flag of truce, but 
one which the young aide-de-camp had won that morning, and 
which he had, as a special compliment to himself, been ordered 
to use as such. He was therefore unwilling to leave it in the 
hands of the English, and, after some debate, the matter was 
yielded. He declined to accept the proffered escort, saying, “I 
will have no escort, General Hutchinson’s honour is my protec- 
tion.” “Then General Hutchinson shall be your escort” was 
that officer's reply, and he insisted on accompanying him beyond 
the reach of danger. 

Humbert was extremely indignant when he learned the 
treatment to which his envoy had been subjected, and threatened 
reprisals ; but his chivalrous young officer urged him rather to 
return insult with generosity by releasing some of their prisoners, 
and Teeling was accordingly allowed to select some among the 
English officers whom they had taken prisoners, and despatch 
them in safety to the British lines. 

Humbert’s next encounter took place on September 5, at 
Collooney, with Colonel Vereker, where, although victory 
remained on the side of the invading army, both sides ex- 
hibited prodigies of valour, and the French extolled Verceker as 
“the only officer worthy of the name that they had met in Ire- 
land.” Their own Irish allies too, raw recruits who had never 
before seen fire, or perhaps even handled a gun, behaved well, 
both on the field of battle as to courage and discipline, and after 
their victory, when they refrained from any excess, violence, or 
cruelty, and shed not a drop of blood except upon the field of 
battle. It was during this engagement that a romantic little 
incident took place, which is thus described by an Irish his- 


torian : 


It was remarked that the cannon on the hill, which: was managed 
by a gunner named Whitters, was handled very effectively, and that 
i: did great harm to the French. Humbert, in accordance with the 
advice of persons acquainted with the locality, ordered a column of 
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troops to cross the river at Knockbeg, to proceed through Ardcotton 
to Beal Ban, near the summit of the mountain, and, swooping down, 
to take the enemy in flank. A second column he moved forward 
by the left edge of the battlefield, bidding them advance slowly, so 
as to give time to the others to reach the mountain and cooperate 
in the attack. This body proceeded very slowly, not only because 
such was their orders, but also to avoid Whitter’s cannon, which 
proved very destructive when they exposed themselves. 

It soon appeared to be a matter of importance to silence this 
gun, and with that object several Frenchmen took deliberate aim at 
Whitters, but without hitting or even disconcerting the formidable 
gunner. Under these circumstances Humbert’s aide-de-camp, Bar- 
tholomew Teeling, performed a feat unsurpassed for its daring nature, 
and for the heroism with which it was accomplished. 

Little more than twenty years of age, tall, handsome—a very Mars 
in military bearing—Teeling was the most conspicuous figure on 
the field as he dashed about on a “gallant grey” with the orders 
of the General. This chivalrous soul chafed with indignation and 
impatience on observing the faltering of some in presence of 
Whitter’s cannon, and resolved to remove the cause of their anxiety 
or perish in the attempt. Accordingly he struck away towards the 
centre of the open field, and, setting spurs to horse, galloped straight 
to the mouth of the gun. There was a solemn pause, and every eye in 
the two armies was upon the horseman as he pulled up the fiery grey. 
On the moment, Teeling raised his pistol as coolly as if on parade, took 
deliberate aim, and shot the formidable Whitters dead behind the 
cannon. In the twinkling of an eye the intrepid youth was returning, 
and, though hundreds of muskets were discharged, he and his horse, as 
if spirit and not matter, passed through the shower of bullets unharmed 
back to the French, who received the hero with a shout of enthusiastic 
welcome, like that with which the Romans of old greeted Horatius 
when swimming to land, after saving Rome by the defence of the 
Milvian Bridge.° 


This was the last gleam of success which brightened the 
Franco-Irish arms. Three days later, an engagement at Balli- 
namuck resulted in a decisive victory for England, and Hum- 
bert, with all his troops, was taken prisoner by an overwhelming 
force of thirty thousand men. When the French General saw, 
on the field of battle, that all was lost, he turned to his young 
aide-de-camp, who fought and was wounded at his side,° 
exclaiming, AW/ous, mon brave comarade, nous mourrons ensemble, 
And well indeed would it have been for one of them if it 

5 Ballysadare, by O’Rorke. 


® Among the family relics is a portion of the uniform he wore during the cam- 
aign, stained with his blood. 
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had been so; but almost as he spoke they were surrounded by 
British cavalry and forced to surrender their swords. 

It was decided to allow General Humbert and his army to 
embark for France, while to the Irish recruits no quarter was 
given, and Teeling, the only one among his officers who was 
recognised as an Irishman, was to be detained as a British sub- 
ject.’ Knowing too well the probable fate that would befal a 
“rebel,” taken in arms, the French General protested vehemently 
against this decision, declaring it to be a violation of the law of 
arms and of national honour. He sent a formal demand, in the 
name of his Government, for the person of his aide-de-camp, and 
passionately exclaimed, “I will not part with him! An hour 
ago and ere this had occurred he should have perished in the 
midst of us, with a rampart of French bayonets around him! 
I will accompany him to prison or to death.” And he did 
accompany him to prison, where he remained until the following 
day, when, with the renmant of his army, he was sent on board 
a transport and conveyed back to his native shores. 

Young Teeling was then conveyed to Dublin, and on the 
20th of September a court-martial assembled at the Royal 
Barracks in Dublin to try him on a charge of high treason. 
The legality of this proceeding was afterwards much ques- 
tioned, as Teeling was not a British officer, and was therefore 
only liable to be tried as a civilian, before the civil tribunals of 
the country, on the above charge ; unless he was considered a 
French officer, in which case he would be entitled to the privi- 
leges of a prisoner of war. 

Much interest was evinced in all quarters in the fate of the 
youthful prisoner, and his heroism on the field of battle, his 
generous and humane exertions on behalf of the helpless and 
the weak, and his efficient prevention of all the excesses usually 
attendant on the march of an army, to which the witnesses 
called for the prosecution abundantly testified, were the themes 
of conversation everywhere ; many, even amongst the zealous 
supporters of the Government, hoping against hope for his 
liberation. At the opening of the trial he pointed out the 
disadvantages under which he laboured in being unable to 


7 Matthew Tone was arrested the day after the battle, recognised as an Irishman, 
and brought up to Dublin, likewise to stand his trial. He shared the same fate as his 
fellow-countryman, while for his brother, Theobald Wolfe Tone, was obtained a sus- 
pension of the sentence (such as had been attempted in the case of Teeling), that he 
might be brought before a civil tribunal. He died by his own hand in prison. 
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obtain the support of his general, and certain witnesses whom 
he wished to call in his own defence ; but the court ruled that 
General Humbert’s letter on behalf of the prisoner, which they 
then held, contained everything which could be said in his 
favour, and that other witnesses were therefore unnecessary. 
The terms of the letter above referred to ran as follows: 


Humbert, General-in-Chief commanding the French army, to the 


President of the court-martial. 
Sir,—I wrote some days ago to Lord Cornwallis relative to the 


generous conduct that has been observed by my aide-de-camp, Teeling, 


since he came into your country. 

I dare to hope, sir, that he will pay attention to my letter, and that 
he will not leave you ignorant of the particulars of it. 

I proceed myself to put you in possession of them, well persuaded 
that you will regard them. 

Teeling, by his bravery and generous conduct, has prevented, in all 
the towns through which we have passed, the insurgents from pro- 
ceeding to the most criminal excesses. Write to Killalla, to Ballina, to 
Castlebar, there does not live an inhabitant who will not render him the 
greatest justice. This officer bears the commission of my Government ; 
and all these considerations, joined to his gallant conduct towards your 
people, ought to impress much in his favour. I flatter myself that the 
proceedings in your court will be favourable to him, and that you will 


treat him with the greatest indulgence. 
I am, with respect, 


HUMBERT. 
On board the Van-Zromp, 2nd complementary day of the 6th year 
(September 18, 1798). 


After the examination of witnesses for the prosecution, 
Teecling was allowed to enter upon his defence, which he did on 
the morning of the 22nd. “ He stepped forward,” says Charles 
Hamilton Teeling,® in the simple and touching language with 
which he gives an account of his unfortunate elder brother’s last 
moments, “with the same serene and unruffled countenance, the 
same dignity of deportment and self-possession which he had 
evinced throughout the trial, and spoke as follows : 


I know, Mr. President, that I have to address a court of soldiers 
and men of honour. My case is short, and my defence will be simple 
and concise. I shall confine it to the suggestion, and the suggestion 
only, of such points as furnish, in my mind, ample matter for the 
consideration of this court. 


8 Personal Narrative of the “ Irish Rebellion” of 1798. 
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I am accused of high treason. Permit me to suggest the peculiar 
advantages which, under this charge, I should derive were I tried before 
the ordinary tribunals of the land. These tribunals are now open. I 
am amenable to them; and I ask whether it is consistent with your 
constitution, where the life of an individual is at stake, to forego the 
ordinary forms of justice, and to decide upon my fate in this extraordi- 
nary and summary manner. To me this question cannot be unim- 
portant ; to the members of this court, I presume to think, that as a 
point of constitutional liberty, it is infinitely more important than as 
merely regarding the fate of a single individual. 

Sir, Iam accused of high treason, inasmuch as being a subject of 
these realms, I was found in alliance with the enemies of the King. I 
admit, as I have already done, that I was born an Irishman. But 
circumstances forced me from the land of my birth. I became a subject 
of France. I embraced the profession of a soldier, and entered the 
service of that country which afforded me its protection. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe to this honourable court that, as a soldier and 
a man of honour, it was my duty to obey the orders of my superiors 
without privilege of inquiry ; and that disobedience of them must have 
been followed by infamy and death. In obedience to such an order 
(which you will observe contained no intimation whatever of the object 
of the expedition), I repaired to La Rochelle, embarked with my general 
as his aide-de-camp, and was landed in Ireland. You will decide, Sir, 
whether I can fairly be considered as an Irish subject, deliberately 
rebelling against the State of which he was a member, or joining an 
invader against that State. ‘That I acted as a French officer I admit ; 
nor do I fear that it can prejudice my case in a court of soldiers, to say 
that Z did my duty to the utmost of my power. I did what I conceived 
to be my duty. I did not desert my post. I did not endeavour as a 
conscious traitor to save myself by flight. I did not endeavour to waste 
unnecessary blood by fruitless resistance. I surrendered upon the 
confidence of being treated as a prisoner of war. To that privilege of 
the conquered the general under whom I served, and to whom I 
immediately belong, has put in a claim on his own and in my behalf ; 
and to that privilege permit me to repeat my pretensions. 

One word more, sir, and I have done. The witness who supported 
the prosecution has borne evidence to what he terms my humanity, in a 
manner which seemed to have produced an influence on the court. 
Perhaps it scarcely becomes me to claim any merit upon such a ground. 
Certainly I did not pursue it under the influence of any selfish impres- 
sion allianced with future consequences. I was merciful for mercy’s 
sake, and from the conviction that it should ever influence the conduct 
and the decisions of power. As a Roman Catholic too I had learned 
that it was my duty, as it was surely my inclination, to love and to 
protect my fellow-creatures. 

Sir, I shall trouble this court no further. I feel grateful for the 
candour and indulgence which I have experienced. I know the high 
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character of the great personage in whose breast my fate may perhaps 
find its final decision. ‘To you, Sir, and to him, if it shall so happen, I 
do submit that fate ; and, let the issue be life or death, I shall await it 
with the confidence which becomes a man who has no doubt that his 


- case will quit this court accompanied by every advantage which it can 


derive from a just and generous consideration. 


The order which the prisoner had received to proceed to 
La Rochelle was laid before the court, and the trial closed. 
After some deliberation the court pronounced sentence of death, 
which was ratified by the Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis. Nothing 
then remained but to obtain a suspension of the sentence, and 
this the most strenuous efforts were made to procure, some 
ardent supporters of the Government openly declaring that its 
execution would be an eternal blot on the Viceroy’s adminis- 
tration. As a last resource, one of the prisoner’s nearest 
relatives drew up a memorial addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, 
praying for twenty-four hours’ respite, that the law officers of 
the Crown might be consulted as to the competency of a 
military court to try, for high treason, one who held no commis- 
sion from the Crown, at a time when the civil tribunals were 
open. He was refused access to the Viceroy, and sent his 
memorial through one of the staff, a humane and honourable 
man, who, as he took the paper from the hand of the petitioner, 
exclaimed emphatically, “ Your friend ought to be saved.” He 
retired, but soon returned with the melancholy tidings that no 
respite could be granted. 

After the execution of the sentence the memorialist himself 
wrote thus, in a letter addressed to Teeling’s father : 

The fate of our dear Bartle has excited pity in every breast not 
callous to that feeling, and his conduct is the subject of universal 
admiration. Nothing was left undone to procure a mitigation of his 
sentence. I waited on the Lord Lieutenant (and I send you a copy of 
my application). The answer I received was that his case was of so 
strong and singular a nature, his Excellency would not feel himself 
justified in extending mercy. 

When Bartle was informed that I was about making my application, 
he hoped that no means would be made use of that might be deemed 
humiliating or degrading. He observed to Dr. Teeling, that he had not 
any expectation of a favourable issue, but that as he saw it was a 
gratification to me and his friends he would not object to our making a 
trial. A great deal has been said of his bravery and conduct, but 
indeed it is not in the power of language to do him justice ; however 
we may lament his loss we have reason to pride ourselves on our 
relationship to him. 
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How general was the interest in young Tceling’s fate may be 
gathered from the fact that the following paragraph appeared in 
several Paris journals, and was hailed with rapture by his 
brother officers, who were extremely anxious as to his fate: 
“Le Général Bartholomew Teeling, fait prisonnier avec Humbert, 
s'est heureusement échappé, aprés avoir terrassé d’un coup de 
poigne le dragon anglais chargé de sa garde.” Unfortunately, 
however, this rumour was incorrect, and even before these words 
were penned, the grave had already closed over all that was 


mortal of Bartholomew Teeling. 
NORMAN STUART. 
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V.—THE HOLY CROSS: THE RELIC AT ST. MARY’S CONVENT, 
YORK.—PART I. 

AMONG the relics that may be distinctively called English, inas- 

much as they have for the most part been in English hands, not 

the least interesting is the piece of the True Cross, the following 

account of which is taken from a book of Convent Annals. 

In St. Mary’s Convent of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, without Micklegate Bar, York, there is preserved a 
pectoral cross with two cross bars or transoms, forming a Patri- 
archa! cross 51% inches long, about \% inch broad and thick, 
its transoms 1% and 1% inches long respectively. The cross is 
formed of thin silver plate, gilt and chased with scroll-work on 
the front and back. On the sides of the stem is the following 
inscription in three lines of italic text: 


Religuias Sme. Crucis D. N. Jesu. Christi in theca. hac argentea 
deaurata forme Crucis Hierosolymite inclusas Arnulphus Patriarcha 
Flierosolymitanus dono dedit D. Sherlao Armigero ut premium eximte 
cius virtutis quam in expugnatione Sma. Civitatis ostendit, A.D. 1099. 
Quas ipse ut maximum thesaurum sue familia reliquit. 


The relics which it contains, and which seem to fill it completely, 
are sealed with a seal which was employed by the Chapter of 
St. Omers during the vacancy of the see for five years after 
the death of Bishop Christophe de France, A.D. 1657 to 1662. 
This seal exhibits a shield of arms, three fir-cones upon a 
crosier, with the whole surrounded by the inscription: “S. 
EPATVS AVDO. VAC. (Sigillum EPiscopATVS AVDO 
marensis VACantis), and appears pretty nearly to determine 
the date when the inscription, Rediguias Sme. Crucis, &c., was 
engraved on the sides of the pectoral cross. Probably, at the 
same time, certain repairs were made, for the lowest joint of the 
back is chased with scroll-work very different from the rest, 
and certainly much later. 
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There is in the same Convent another relic of the Holy 
Cross, authenticated by Francois de Valbelle,'! Bishop of St. 
Omers from 1708 to 1727, and deposited with the York 
Community, under a specified trust, by the Rev. Father Thomas 
Lawson, S.J.,in 1792. This relic is between 1% and 1% inch 
long, and is enclosed in a silver reliquary with relics of St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. Together with this: 
single reliquary, Father Thomas Lawson consigned to the: 
Community two written statements. One of them faithfully 
corresponds with one written and signed by Father Thomas 
Lawson (great uncle of the above-mentioned), dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1736, declaring that he had procured the authentica- 
tion of these relics in a silver reliquary sealed by the Bishop 
of St. Omers. The other is a translation in part of the 
inscription on the Patriarchal reliquary, and was doubtless an 
equally faithful transcript of another document now lost, of 
which the Convent possesses another copy. In this copy there 
is the remarkable variation, “sylver-gilt Jerusalem Cross” for 
“silver-gilt case.” Its writing is certainly much more modern 
than in Father Lawson’s accompanying certificate ; and whereas 
his paper written at Watten has a French watermark, this is 
watermarked with the arms of England as borne from 1714 to 
1801, and therefore is English. We may conclude, then, that 
this paper is a copy made after the Community had obtained 
possession of the Patriarchal relic, not much later than 1801. 
It is evidence that the lesser relic was taken from the relic 
in the Patriarchal cross, and most probably at the time of 
its authentication by the Chapter of St. Omers. That this 
relic should be nearly the same breadth as the Patriarchal relic 
points the same way. The late Rev. Daniel Haigh went 
to Arras for the purpose of having the seals recognized by the 
present Bishop of Boulogne, Arras, and St. Omers,? and this 
afforded him an opportunity of examining whether the sealed 
relics completely fill the Patriarchal cross as they seem to 
do. He found that they are not more than +, inch in thickness, | 


1 There were three Bishops of this name: Louis Alphonse de Valbelle, from 
1694 to 1708; Francois, from 1708 to 1727; and Joseph Alphonse, from 1727 to 
1754. Only the two last bore the arms on the seal, which must be that of Frangois, 
as it is without the motto which serves to distinguish the arms of Joseph Alphonse. 
The seals were identified by the late Reverend D. Haigh, of Erdington, a most pains- 
taking antiquarian. 

2 The present Bishop of Arras placed his seal on the point of union of the two 
lowest pieces of the Patriarchal cross, 
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and that they rest upon an iron plate, as recent apparently 
as the repairs above mentioned.* Thus a relic, such as Father 
Lawson’s, might well have been separated from them at that 
time. More than this, Father Haigh observed at St. Omers a 
relic of the same wood, formed of two pieces of the same 
breadth as those in the Patriarchal cross, which might also 
have been separated from them, and perhaps others as well. 
So far, then, the result is this: that the Patriarchal cross 
was repaired at St. Omers between 1657 and 1662; that the 
inscription was then added embodying its traditional origin ; 
that portions were separated from the relics it contained, so as 
not to impair the appearance of their filling the reliquary ; and 
that one of these portions remained sealed up until the elder 
Father Lawson‘ secured it, had it enclosed in his reliquary, and 
authenticated by Francois de Valbelle, Bishop of St. Omers, in 
1721 or 1722; that this was brought to York by his great- 
nephew and namesake in 1792; that, some years later, the 
Patriarchal cross, from which it had been separated, was brought 
thither also; that it is certain that Father Thomas Lawson the 
younger had not the Patriarchal relic, and that, therefore, it could 
not have come to the Community through him; that, on the 
other hand, there must have been some reason why Father 
3 Originally the relics may be supposed to have filled the cross completely, and if 
so they would have been f inch thick, and were probably formed out of one piece 6 


inches long, ¢ inch broad. 
4 Joun Lawson, Esq., Captain of Horse to Charles the = CATHARINE HOWARD 


First, banished 1653, created Baronet 1665. of Naworth. 
Sir Henry Lawson, = ELIZABETH, daughter of Tuomas. Born December 8, 


Bart. Died 1725. | ROBERT KNIGHTLEY. 1666; entered S.J. 1684; 
professed 1702; Confessor 

to James the Third ; Rector 
Sir Jonn Lawson, Bart. = Mary, daughter of of Watten 1721 ; Provincial 
Born 1689; died 1739. | Sir JouN SHELLEY. 1724; Confessor to Duchess 
of Norfolk 1725; Rector of 

: Watten 1734; retired to St. 
Omers 1740; died Decem- 
ber 18, 1750. Left to the 
Institute of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary at York his In- 
structions on the Rule of 


| 
Sir Henry LAwson. = ANASTASIA MAIRE. 
Died 1781. 


Tuomas. Born March 20, 1720; entered S.J. 
1736; professed 1754. Died in London, July ie emagrgohanag to the 
11, 1807. 
Eight other sons. Five daughters, all members of the Institute B.V.M.; the 


Lawson Pedigree says at York, but, as they are not 
on the list of the members of the York community, 
they probably entered the Institute in Germany, and 
remained there, 
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Thomas Lawson, senior, was allowed by the Provincial to appro- 
priate a relic taken from it; so it is possible the Lawson family 
may have had the Patriarchal relic and afterwards given it to 
the York Convent; though it is equally possible, as we shall 
show by and by, that it came to this Convent from an alto- 
gether different source. 

To whomsoever it belonged in 1660, the inscription is evi- 
dence of at least a then existing tradition that it had belonged 
to Arnulph, Patriarch of Jerusalem, had been given by him to 
a Shirley, and had been bequeathed by the latter to his family ; 
and it is to be noted that this tradition was precise, inasmuch as 
it designated Shirley, not as a Knight, but as an Esquire. But 
this could not have been a mere oral tradition of an event which 
had happened nearly six centuries before. If the possessor of 
this treasure had been unable to produce satisfactory docu- 
mentary evidence to the same effect, or at least (in that age 
when the houses of “Popish Recusants” were liable at any 
moment to be pillaged by pursuivants), to attest his personal 
knowledge of such evidence, the Vicar-Capitular of St. Omer's 
would never have authenticated it by the Chapter seal. 

If it belonged to Arnulph as Patriarch, it must have been 
made in the East, and there is nothing in the design of its scroll- 
work inconsistent with the tradition of such an antiquity, for it 
has exactly the character we observe in Byzantine MSS. of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, which was introduced 
into the West, with pointed architecture, after the first and 
second Crusades. The form of the reliquary is the same as that 
of all the reliquaries which were made in the East to receive 
relics of the Holy Cross ; but whereas these are made with one 
side open, so as to admit of being exposed to public veneration, 
this alone is closed, and is a pectoral cross such as would be 
worn by none but a Patriarch, so that the very form and 
character of this reliquary confirm the tradition. 

Then the peculiar circumstances of the history of Arnulph 
account for his having parted with such an ensign of rank during 
his lifetime. ‘The most complete account of him is found in the 
history of Guibert of Nogent, who was living at the time of the 
first Crusade, and derived his information from those who 
returned to Europe after having taken part in it. 


There was in the ranks of the clergy, but in what orders I know not, 
one who was named Arnulph. He had long been tutor to the King 
of England’s daughter, who became a nun, and the Earl of the 
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Normans, at the instance of his sister, had promised that he would 
confer upon him the hgnour of the Episcopate, if any of his bishops 
should die. Meanwhile, the occasion of the expedition to Jerusalem 
presented itself. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, devoted himself to it, and 
Arnulph joined his suite. The Bishop died, if I mistake not, on this 
side the borders of Romania, and left him legatee of almost all his 
personal property; and as he was very learned, and not wanting in 
eloquence, and his wealth now gave him influence, he had begun to 
animate our people with frequent exhortations, and so extended his 
reputation. ‘The paucity of learned men had made him the more 
conspicuous, and as eloquence is more regarded than manner of life, he 
was called to become Patriarch of Jerusalem. When at length the elec- 
tion came to the knowledge of the Apostolic See, after the death of the 
Bishop of Puy, Pope Paschal committed his office, the charge of the 
army of the Lord, to Daibert, Archbishop of Pisa. He came with a 
great fleet, after the capture of Jerusalem and the election of the king, 
and scrutinizing soon after the election of Arnulph, he decided that it 
must be annulled, according to the Canons; for it was discovered, on 
enquiry as to his origin, that he was the son of a priest. He had 
strenuously defended his right, but this sentence decisively excluded 
him from it ; and the chiefs, wishing to alleviate his humiliation a little, 
consulted him as to his opinion of the person who ought to be elected. 
Jealous of his coequals and juniors, as is the depravity of human nature, 
he said; “Take this Pisan, who has now the office of Legate.” The 
princes assented to his words, and carried the Archbishop, scarce 
asking for his consent, into the Church with their own hands, and in the 
very chair in which he was sitting. But after the death of the glorious 
King Godfrey, when his brother Baldwin, the former governor of 
Edessa, was king, they accused Daibert of extravagance, found him 
guilty, and deprived him of the Patriarchate. When the election of a 
bishop was again under consideration, Arnulph took care that he 
should be such a one as would in no wise disobey him, and promoted 
with all his influence one of his own companions named Ebremar, a simple 
and illiterate man who he knew would be subservient to him in all things. 
But, when afterwards Ebremar conducted himself religiously and, as we 
suppose, was not altogether subservient to his wishes, they accused him 
very recently to the Apostolic See, bnt failed most shamefully in their 
accusation. Wherefore, with his accomplices who had supported him 
in the charge, Arnulphus incurred so much the hatred of the king, that 
he not only deprived him of the guardianship of the Sepulchre, but 
banished him from the city also, whilst the Bishop, restored to favour 
by the letters of the Apostolic See, returned to Jerusalem, to the great 
disgrace of his persecutors. 


It is evident that Guibert was animated by feelings of bitter 
hostility to Arnulph, and yet does not charge him with im- 
morality ; so we may disregard altogether William of Tyre’s 
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insinuation on that score, and the opprobrious epithets he 
bestows upon him. Guibert cannot withhold the tribute due 
to his learning and eloquence, and his testimony is precise as to 
the fact that Arnulph-was actually elected, and discharged the 
duties as Patriarch for some time ; contradicting herein Fulcher 
of Chartres, who, speaking of the events which immediately 
followed the capture of Jerusalem, says: “But they determined 
that a Patriarch should not yet be elected until they had 
consulted the Roman Pontiff whom he would recommend.” 
Fulcher, who did not arrive at Jerusalem until December 
21, might well be supposed to be misinformed as to what 
happened in July ; but, as he was actually present at the election 
of Daibert on the 25th, he could not and (as we shall see in the 
sequel) he was not ignorant of what took place then. Peter 
Tudebod, a priest from Civray in Poitou, who was present at all 
the scenes of the crusades and at the capture of Jerusalem, July 
15, says in his narrative which ends with the battle of Ascalon, 
August 14: “A most honourable cleric, Arnulph to wit,” 
preached to the army on Mount Olivet, before the taking of the 
city; and after it, “they elected in the place of Patriarch, a most 
wise and honourable cleric, whose name was Arnulph, on the 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula” (August 1), and there is no reason 
to suspect this writer of being under any influence other‘than the 
eminent accomplishments of the man. To back up this evidence, 
Father Haigh gives us the testimony of Ralph of Caen, who 
witnessed the siege of Jerusalem. 

Daibert, Bishop of the Pisans [he says] a man most mighty in letters 
and most eloquent, who had arrived at Joppa with many ships, is raised 
to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem by the help of Boemund; but Arnulph, a 
man of great ability, although he had been graced with the election of 
this dignity, most willingly assented, hoping that Christianity would be 
more benefited by him than by himself. 


Now as Ralph was the pupil of Arnulph, and dedicated his 
history to him, we may fairly presume that he expresses his 
master’s real sentiments, especially as the contrast between the 
highly eulogistic terms he uses in speaking of the rival of 
Arnulph, and the comparatively modest epithet he bestows 
on Arnulph himself, suggest the thought that the master 
had made use of his old power of correction, and himself 
modified what his pupil would otherwise have published. 

To sum up our story then, the following facts appear 
certain: that Arnulph was really elected Patriarch and held 
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the office for nearly five months: that he was deposed on 
account of a canonical irregularity (his misfortune, not his 
fault), that the leaders of the Christian host then left the choice 
of Patriarch to him, and that his choice fell on one whom he 
considered most worthy (though he afterwards proved himself 
unworthy), Daibert, Archbishop of Pisa, then Apostolic Legate. 
In forming our judgment, too, we must take into account that 
Arnulph, who on very slender grounds indeed has been styled 
by a living writer “a somewhat shady character,” had been 
for many years the tutor of Cecilia, the eldest daughter of 
William the Conqueror (who would never have tolerated in such 
a position a cleric of unworthy life), that under his tuition she 
chose the cloister at Fescamp ;° that he was the friend of the 
saintly King Godfrey, and was summoned to his death-bed 
together with Daibert ; and that, after many years, the canonical 
irregularity that had annulled his election was sct aside by 
dispensation, and he was again invested with the Patriarchate by 
Pope Paschal, and held it until his death. For Fulcher of 
Chartres gives us the following succession (in which we observe 
the admission of the fact he had before denied) :— 


1103, Ebremard succeeded Daibert, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 
1110, Gibelin becomes third Patriarch of Jerusalem; 1115, Arnulph, the 
fourth Patriarch, having been deposed by the Apostolic Legate, the 
same Patriarch went to Rome, and restored by Pope Paschal, received 
the pall from him; 1118, Arnulph, Patriarch of Jerusalem, died, also King 
Baldwin the First and Pope Paschal. 


Thus we may see how it came about that the insignia of rank 
which, under ordinary circumstances, Arnulph would have 
retained until death, were no longer of use to him as such after 
Christmas 1099, and might have been given by him to any 
friend whom he might deem worthy of possessing such a treasure. 
His election had been annulled for canonical reasons, and for 
years he could have had no hope, even if he had had the desire, 
of recovering the dignity of the Patriarchate. 


5 As we know from Guibert that Arnulph had been her tutor, and that she had 
recommended him for promotion to the Episcopate, it is interesting to learn from 
Orderic Vitalis what her own character was. ‘‘ This royal Virgin had been most care- 
fully brought up in the Monastery of Caen, where she was instructed in all secular 
learning and in divers sciences. She was consecrated to the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity, received the veil under the venerable Abbess Mathilda, and conformed 
faithfully to all the rules of monastic discipline. Having maintained for fourteen 
years the highest character for holiness and wisdom, Cecilia succeeded this Abbess in 
her office. She was a true handmaid of the Most High, and remained a pure and 
holy Virgin devoted to the pious rules of her order for fifty-two years.” 
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But this is not all. We now take a step that will lead us to 
the object of our search, and prove that, in tarrying so long with 
Arnulph, we have only been doing the necessary work of 
strengthening the foundations on which rests the history of our 
Relic. It appears that Arnulph had the control of a relic 
of the Holy Cross at the very time of his election, for Fulcher 
of Chartres says : 

It pleased God that there was then found one particle of the Cross 
of our Lord which had been hidden of old in a secret place by religious 
men, and was now brought to light by a certain Syrian, by the Will of 
God. He and his father, who was in the secret, had carefully hidden 
and preserved this. ‘This particle they formed into a shape of a cross, 
and covered it with a fabric partly of gold and partly of silver, and 
carried it to the Sepulchre of our Lord, and thence to the Temple, 
chaunting aud giving thanks to God. 


Again, speaking of the expedition to Ascalon, he says: 
. They carried with them the above-mentioned wood of the 
salvation-bringing Cross.” It was Arnulph himself who carried 
it. “The Patriarch Arnulph carrying with him a portion of the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, which the pilgrims of the Holy 
Sepulchre had found in Jerusalem.” 

Here we may note that this relic is twice spoken of as a 
“ particle,” as if to indicate that it was small in comparison with 
other well-known relics ; and that its casing was not, like that of 
all the larger relics, of gold adorned with jewels, but “ partly gold 
and partly silver.” In these two respects then, the dimensions 
of the relics before us, and the specific character of their casing, 
we have two necessary conditions for identifying them with 
those above described, if indeed we may not sec a third in the 
very form of the reliquary, which is precisely that which would 
most conveniently admit of its being borne by Arnulph as he 
rode at the head of a Christian host. On the other hand, 
the relic which was in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
1109, could not be that which was discovered in 1099, for 
Ansellus’® description of it, 114 palms long and 1 inch thick, 


6 Ansellus, writing in 1109 to the Canons of Paris, enumerates the following 
relics as all that were preserved in the East in his time : 


Jerusalem Holy Sepulchre. . 1 Patriarch of the Georgians . . I 
Greeks of Saba. . 1 
Monks of Valley of Crete . ee +, 2 
Jehosaphat I Constantinople. . ... 4 

Ascalon . 3 aaron I besides that which he sent to 

3 


Antioch 
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precludes the idea of its having been remodelled in the form of a 
cross, and characterized as a “ particle ;” so it is quite evident 
that in the passages just quoted two different relics are alluded 
to, and that the expression “the above-mentioned wood” has a 
strictly literal meaning, and refers not to the same piece of wood, 
but to a piece of the same wood. 

Thus then, as far as Arnulph is concerned, the tradition 
has probability in its favour. Having traced the treasure to the 
hands of Arnulph, we must for the present leave it there, 
having yet to tell how it probably travelled westward, and at 
last came to the convent at York. 


Of the relics at Constantinople we have particular information about three : 

1. The imperial reliquary given by Baldwin the Second to St. Louis, contained 
erosses of Patriarchal form, of which the largest was 2 inches broad, 114 thick, the 
stem 2 feet 6% inches long, and the longer transom 1 foot 2 inches. 

2. The relic brought from Poland by King John Casimir, presented by 
him to Anne de Gonzaga de Cleves, and bequeathed by her to the Abbey of St. 
Germain des Prés in 1683, covered on three sides by a plate of gold, adorned with 
diamonds and amethysts, bearing an inscription by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(1143), is 8 inches long. 

3. The relic at Maestricht, covered on three sides by a gold plate adorned with 
reliefs and gems, and an inscription purporting’ that it was made for the Emperor 
Romanus the First (919) or Second (960), is one inch thick, the stem 10 inches, the 
longer transom 7% inches long. 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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SOME of our readers will remember in the Address on “The 
connection between the Arts of Design ‘and the Arts of Pro- 
duction,” delivered by Cardinal Wiseman at Manchester in 1853, 
the ideal description of a museum devoted to classic art. The 
picture was a glowing one, such as thirty years ago there was 
but little prospect of ever being realized. Marlborough House 
collection was but a baby museum, and it was two years later 
that“the clumsy youth of the “Brompton boilers” became 
historic. To-day, the South Kensington Museum may take 
rank with any European museum, and Cardinal Wiseman’s 
ideal assemblage of objects of classic art is far distanced by a 
collection in which products of Christian art are most con- 
spicuous. How many of the 20,701,742 visitors to South 
Kensington from the opening day, June 22, 1857, to the day 
on which we are writing, have thought of referring the large 
proportion of the contents of this splendid collection to the 
influence of religion upon art, we cannot say. We fear but a very 
small proportion. We wish we could hope that even a majority 
of the Catholic visitors may have looked on the innumerable 
products of the nursing care of the Church for art from 
this point of view. Unhappily the cultivation of the study of 
Christian arf¥ and archzology is too rare amongst us, though 
this does not seem to be incompatible with “smart” criticism 
and “zsthetic” babble. But we must not enter upon this thorny 
path. Rather let us follow the calm and flowery way of the 
Beautiful, developed by the talent and skill of men of old times 
under the genial rays of the Catholic Church. 

We had better say, however, in the first instance, that we are 
not going to treat of questions of taste or style, nor to indulge in 
antiquarian disquisitions. Our very modest intent is to cull 
examples here and there of works which are the outcome of 
Catholic art and skill in past days. We cannot begin our notes 
more appropriately than by what the late Mr. Street calls the 
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“chief glory” of the world-famed Church of St. James at 
Compostella, “one of the greatest glories of Christian art,” the 
Portico della Gloria. Of course we have but a reproduction of 
this—the triple western doorway of the church, but we may 
judge of it almost as if the reality was before us. It is 
veritably a sacred “epic in stone.” Our Lord enthroned in the 
midst of the Evangelists, angels bearing the instruments of His 
Sacred Passion, with a vast gathering of the elect, occupy the 
head or tympanum of the great central door. Round about 
the arch are ranged the twenty-four elders, “harping on their 
harps,” whilst St. James, the Prophets, and the Apostles, and 
many angels, complete this wonderful composition. One 
Magister Mateo executed this work, which was completed 
April 1, A.D. 1188, as is inscribed beneath the lintel of the 
entrance, and his effigy kneels in humble adoration within the 
doorway behind the central pillar of the doorway. 

Hard by, of a different epoch and style, is a precious work built 
up by a skilful hand in honour of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
the tabernacle or “ Sacrament-house” from the church at Léau 
in Belgium. It towers up in nine tiers or stories to the elevation 
of one hundred feet, is wrought in stone, and contains a series 
of sculptured subjects from the Old and New Testaments, 
beginning with the Creation. It would be difficult to imagine 
more elegance or imaginative power than is displayed in the 
composition of the groups, or in the various mofifs of orna- 
mentation, as niches, friezes, arabesques, &c. But throughout, the 
hand of the unknown and unnamed sculptor of this beautiful 
work has been guided and inspired by faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and assuredly the donor, Martin de Wiloe, seigneur 
of Oplinter, when he caused this tabernacle to be set up in 1558, 
and marked out the place of his sepulture at its foot, as at the 
feet of his Blessed Lord, was no less under the same holy 
influence. We would rather not say anything of the precious 
Rood Loft, torn down from the Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc by 
the hands which ought to have been its natural protectors, and 
sold to the Jews, because forsooth its date of 1625 was supposed 
to be out of keeping with the pointed architecture of the church 
in which it stood. Here it is, in all the glory of its sculptured 
saints, of its alabaster and many coloured marbles, columns, 
architraves, and friezes, a desecrated monument, of piety in the 
seventeenth, of “taste” in the nineteenth. Let us rather point 
out three or four remarkable altar-pieces or reredoses, Italian, 
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Spanish, and French, which we come across, and which are well 
worth noting. 

The first, dated 1480, is an example of the immense retad/os 
so characteristic of the sanctuaries of Spanish churches. The one 
in question is composed of twenty-six painted panels on a gold 
ground, mostly representing incidents in the Life of our Lord. 
One panel is devoted to a quaint picture of the Creation, the 
Almighty shaping the globe out of “CAHOs.” This group of 
pictures was formerly in the Cathedral of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
How it came into the hands of its present owner, Mr. Robinson, 
we are not informed, but it is sad to see ‘Catholic Spain thus 
parting with the works of her grandest epoch. Striking as 
are the paintings, and in days of faith full of teaching, in 
a recent visit to the Museum they scemed to be “immensely 
funny” to a party of smartly dressed sight-seers. On a 
slightly smaller scale is another Spanish painted retad/o, from 
a destroyed church at Valencia, depicting in eighteen subjects 
the legend of St. George, whilst the super-altar has ten groups 
of incidents of the Passion of our Lord. This, like the last, 
is of fifteenth century work. From Troyes in France we 
have a delicately sculptured and most elaborate stone reredos, 
dating from late in the fifteenth century. In the upper 
portion is the Annunciation, in the lower the Crucifixion, with 
the donor, a canon of Troyes, kneeling at the foot of the Cross 
in his plaited cotta. To the right are the Scourging at the 
Pillar and the Carriage of the Cross, to the left the Entombment 
and the Resurrection, all sculptured with innumerable person- 
ages and enrichments, and even yet splendid in the dimmed 
magnificence of its gilding. Italy, alas! has supplied not a few 
examples of desecrated altars, tabernacles, and reredoses. 

To continue the series of the latter, we may mention the altar- 
piece from a chapel of the conventual church of Sta. Chiara at 
Florence, of early sixteenth century work, with its empty 
tabernacle, and that from San Girolamo at Fiesole, a beautiful 
composition, delicately executed in marble, with a large central 
group of the Crucifixion and statues of St. Jerome and 
St. Anthony. Of the numerous examples of tabernacles of 
the palmy days of Christian art in Italy we must only mention 
two or three, and inexpressibly sad it is to a Catholic heart to 
see these desecrated homes of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
empty, and sold as mere “curios” by an unfaithful and a 
covetous people. One of the most exquisite of these objects 
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is from the church just mentioned at Fiesole ; nothing can be 
more graceful and elegant than the general form and the lavish 
but perfectly disposed and balanced ornament, upon this taber- 
nacle. The gilt metal door, with the typical Italian treatmen* 
of our Lord standing in the sepulchre, still remains, whilst with 
quaint abbreviations we read the inscription—Hic est panis 
vivus qui de clo descendit—which records what was the object 
of this, the work of the skilful hand of the sculptor Andrea 
Ferrucci (1490). A larger and less elaborated work, in white 
marble, by Matteo Civitale of Lucca (1498), represents angels 
drawing back curtains from the door of the tabernacle, whilst 
another in black Tuscan limestone has the curtains draped on 
either side of the doorway, and the Dove descending above it. 
In the beautiful enamelled terra-cotta work, known as “della 
Robbia” ware, a small and delicately ornamented tabernacle, 
and two fine altar-pieces on a larger scale in the same material, 
one of the Annunciation, and one of the Adoration of the Magi, 
in coloured relief, may be mentioned as completing this series. 

Of altars themselves, we find two remarkable examples at 
South Kensington. The first a reproduction only from the frontal 
of precious metal at Aix-la-Chapelle, and similar in treatment to 
that known as the Pa/a d’oro in the Church of St. Ambrose at 
Milan. It is of the twelfth century, and is arranged in small 
panels containing cight subjects in relief, from the Last Supper 
to the Women at the Sepulchre, whilst in a central vesica is 
Christ throned in majesty, and flanked by our Lady and 
St. Michael, the four Evangelists filling circular compartments 
at the junction of the panels. It may be interesting to note 
that this frontal measures 3 ft. 4in. in height by 4ft. loin. in 
length, or less by half nearly than the destroyed golden frontal 
at Sens. The second altar has a very special interest. It is 
stated to be, and there seems to be no reason to doubt the fact, 
as we shall see, the frontal of the altar beneath which lay the 
body of St. Clare in her church at Assisi, built in A.D. 1253, 
the altar having been consecrated by Clement the Fifth, 1265. 
This deeply interesting object has only recently been acquired 
by the Museum, and it appears that a modern frontal has taken 
its place! It is a characteristic example of Italian Gothic, and 
consists of eight shallow trefoliated panels, with angels in the 
spandrils. A Cherubim standing upon a lily plant forms the 
centre of the design, the two panels left and right contain 
the Evangelistic symbols of St. John and St. Mark, and the 
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five remaining panels are filled with foliage and birds pecking 
at fruit. Along the upper margin runs a much contracted 
inscription, beginning: + V7ta preclara refulgés nomte clara, &c., 
or, as rendered into doubtful English by the authorities of the Mu- 
seum as follows: “Most bright in thy life, thou shinest also in thy 
name, O Clara, the pattern of recluses, the bright mirror without 
blemish, the most illustrious of all the handmaidens of Christ, 
lies here.” As the complement to the tabernacles, altars, and 
retables, of which we have briefly written, we should not pass 
over two interesting examples of portable altar-stones which we 
find at South Kensington. The first is a slab of jasper, with a 
wooden frame, into which are inserted small inlays of glass with 
gilt pictures of angels upon a dark ground; this is of Italian 
work, of about the fourteenth century. The second is of German 
twelfth century work, and from Hildesheim, a veritable store- 
house of objects of Christian art and antiquity, happily as yet 
mostly preserved for their sacred uses. The portable altar in 
question is of a dark polished marble or porphyry, almost 
covered with inscribed bands and figures, engraved and cut 
out in gilt brass, like the monumental brasses in our English 
churches. The upper surface represents the Crucifixion, with 
SS. Peter, Paul, Boniface, and Pancras, and SS. Simplicius and 
Faustinus. The back is similarly adorned, but neither that nor 
the inscriptions are accessible in the glass case in which this 
interesting object is placed. 

Naturally following upon the subject of altars, the sacred 
vessels used in the Sacrifice of the Altar present themselves. 
As we are not writing a catalogue of the Christian objects of 
the Museum, we can only say that a very large collection of 
chalices exists there, of almost every period, from a fac-simile 
of the noble double-handled and most ancient Irish chalice 
found at Ardagh, near Limerick, down to the elaborate chalices 
of Spanish and Italian seventeenth century work. The same 
may be said of the monstrances, both of the turret and sun 
shape, though these are generally of later date, as is to be 
expected considering the comparatively recent rite of Bene- 
diction. In further connection with the Blessed Sacrament, 
are a few examples of pyxes, and a hanging dove for the 
reservation. Amongst what is known as “altar furniture,” 
there are some noble altar crosses, especially one of the twelfth 
century, and which is all the more venerable as we fear the 
relic of the Holy Cross, for which this splendid specimen of 
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ecclesiastical goldsmith’s work was evidently designed, still 
remains in its upper arm. All the subjects, in enamel, which 
adorn it symbolize the Cross: (1) Jacob crossing his arms to 
_bless the sons of Joseph; (2) Aaron marking the house with 
the faz cross; (3) the brazen serpent set up on the cross; 
(4) the widow of Sarepta before the Prophet Elias with the 
crossed sticks. This is of Rhenish Byzantine work. Another 
cross, of wood, but sheeted with silver plates beautifully wrought 
into foliage, and enchasing gems, contains at its extremities four 
cavities for relics, of which the titles are written on vellum, and 
amongst others, De sanguine g. manavit de ligno Crucis, De 
capillis et camisia be: v.g., and of SS. Fabian, Christina, Stephen, 
Agnes, &c. 

Of shrines, again, the number is so considerable we 
should only fatigue our readers were we to give a mere list. 
Suffice it to mention two or three of the most remarkable. And 
first in antiquity is the reproduction of the Irish portable shrine 
of St. Monaghan ; a wedge shaped metal case, like the roof of 
a building, marked with the cross, filled between the arms with 
the beautiful but bewildering Celtic knotwork, and strange rude 
reliefs of the Apostles and other saintly figures. At the four 
corners are four stout rings through which the staves were 
passed to bear the shrine upon the broad shoulders of the 
faithful sons of St. Patrick. The famous “ Soltikoff” shrine— 
so called as coming from the museum of the celebrated 
Russian collector, is hardly less ancient than the Celtic shrine 
just described, and as an example of the twelfth century art 
work almost unrivalled. For what precious relic it was con- 
structed there seems to be no record, nor does any feature in its 
elaborate ornamentation point conclusively. It is based on 
the plan of a Greek cross, and crowned by a dome. Gilt bronze 
covered with enamel is its material, and it is further adorned 
with architectural features, as arcades, niches, &c., whilst the 
four gables contain ivory carved panels of the Nativity, the 
Magi, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. Sixteen Prophets 
stand about the walls, and twelve Apostles about the base of the 
dome, all carved in ivory. It is curious to compare with this 
splendid work, the reproduction of a shrine of Byzantine 
character, but not of older date than 1488, from the Cathedral 
Church of the Assumption at Moscow, in repoussé silver work 
and enamels, with its arcades and statues of the Apostles. 
A bust, or chef, from the Abbey of St. Gall (1500), is an 
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interesting example of this type of reliquary, and still contains 
a relic of St. Januarius. Of a different class’ of design and 
workmanship is a draped reliquary in silver of the form of a 
arm, and which once contained the arm-bone of St. Scholastica. 
It is inscribed, S¢é@. Scolastica ora pro nobis—Celi secreta pene- 
travi in columbe specie (in reference to the vision of her blessed 
soul ascending to Heaven under the form of a dove), and 
F's. Benedictus Garcia, 1624. The upraised fingers of the 
beautifully modelled hand bear on their tips a dove, about 
the wrist is a hem of precious stones, and the sleeve is chased 
and engraved, a small enamel on the base showing a sword and 
pastoral staff. It may be of Italian or Spanish workmanship, 
but its origin does not appear. There are, as we have said, 
many other reliquaries still containing relics, one of St. Zachary, 
in the breast of a bust of the High Priest, beneath a tall metal 
canopy, another unnamed is a remarkable reliquary of unique 
arrangement and French thirteenth century make, another 
professing to be of the True Cross, in a double patriarchal 
cross below a canopy, lent by Lord Zouche. A relic of the 
True Cross remains in a fine thirteenth century triptych of 
German work, with vepoussé plates forming the wings. We should 
hardly leave this subject without mentioning the reproductions 
of the tombs of St. Peter Martyr at Milan and St. Sebald at 
Nuremberg. The former is the work of Magister Johannes 
Balduccii de Pisis. A.D. MCCCXXX VIII. a shrine of white 
marble with bas-reliefs of the Saint’s life, and tabernacle work 
borne up by red marble pilasters, against which stand statues 
of Faith, Charity, Hope, Obedience, and Prudence. The real 
tomb stands in a sumptuous chapel attached to the Church of 
St. Eustorgio. The latter, still remains in the centre of the choir 
of the Saint's church, which, despite its being in Lutheran 
hands, retains all its Catholic aspect. This is of metal, a marvel 
of invention and workmanship, by the famous Peter Vischer and 
his five sons. It occupied twelve years in execution, and was 
completed in 1519. The design is alive with groups, statues, 
quaint grotesques, and architectural forms, the shrine itself, 
standing within the bronze inclosure, being a gabled chasse of 
silver parcel gilt. 

Of other articles of ecclesiastical “furniture,” we can only 
mention the reproduction of the famous seven-branched candle- 
stick from Milan Cathedral, a unique work in bronze, set with 
antique gems. Its history is obscure, but it is of the purest 
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twelfth century work, and a marvel of design and execution. 
Amidst the graceful scroll-work of its base, figures of perfect 
beauty are introduced of the Temptation of Adam and Eve, 
the expulsion from Paradise, prophets, symbolical figures of 
virtues and vices, &c., whilst twined in the foliage of its lower 
knop are the Magi advancing on horseback to adore our Lord 
in His Blessed Mother's lap. An earlier and ruder type of 
another seven branched candelabrum is that from Essen, 
given by the Abbess Matilda, A.D. 1003. As an example of 
a suspended corona lucis, the great one here reproduced from 
that still hanging in the nave of the Cathedral at Hildesheim 
could hardly be surpassed. It was made, circa 1044—1054, for 
Bishop Azelius, and is nearly twenty feet in diameter, with 
seventy-two lights and twelve lanterns, between which are 
twelve towers typical of the celestis urbs Jerusalem, with statu- 
ettes of the Apostles. It is wrought in bronze, and similar in its 
Romanesque treatment to other corone of the same period in 
the same church, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and Comburg in Suabia. 
Amongst numerous examples of altar candlesticks we must 
content ourselves with describing the remarkable example of 
home manufacture, and of the highest artistic merit, namely, “the 
Gloucester Candlestick,” given about 1104 to the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter of that city by Abbot Peter. It is of gilded bronze, 
the whole length of the shaft being composed of interlaced 
foliage and scroll work, with minute figures of animals and 
inscribed ribands. 

We can hardly omit to devote a few lines to the fonts 
for the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism, pulpits 
for the preaching of God’s Word, and choir-stalls and 
singing galleries for the music of His Church, of all of 
which beautiful examples are collected by means of artistic 
reproductions in the Muscum. The most ancient font is that 
from St. Bartholomew’s Church at Liége, made in 1112 by one 
Lambert Patras of Dinant. The material is brass, and round 
about the bow] are five inscribed groups of St. John’s baptism of 
our Lord, and the baptisms by St. Peter and St. John the 
I-vangelist. Twelve oxen, admirably treated when one considers 
the remote date of this work, and symbolizing the twelve 
Apostles, sustain the bowl. Of the thirteenth century is the 
noble brass font from the Cathedral of Hildesheim of the late 
Romanesque character which flourished in the thirteenth 
century in Germany. It is entirely covered with subjects all 
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pointing to the Sacrament of Baptism. The pyramidal cover 
and the bowl have Scriptural subjects, as the passage of the 
Red Sea, the Ark borne across the Jordan, the baptism of our 
Lord, &c. Our Lady occupies one arcaded trefoil panel, with 
the donor, Wilbom, Bishop of Hildesheim, at her feet, and the 
whole composition is sustained by crouching figures of the four 
rivers of Paradise. The fifteenth century font, with its elaborate 
canopied cover, both in brass, from the Church of our Lady and 
St. Martin at Hal, is rendered especially interesting by its crane 
of iron for the purpose of lifting and swinging aside the cover, 
Two splendid examples of pulpits are afforded by perfect repro- 
ductions of those in the Cathedral and Baptistry of Pisa. To 
be more correct, the former really only exists entire in the 
Museum, for it was destroyed by fire in 1586 and never wholly 
restored, and portions are scattered in the kind of museum 
which has been formed in the Campo Santo, and are here 
assembled at Kensington. The date is 1302—1311, and it was 
executed by the famous Tuscan sculptor, Giovanni Pisano. It 
is sustained on shafts of porphyry and brocatello, standing 
on the backs of lions, and round about the wall of the pulpit 
proper are a series of wonderful groups of the Nativity, the 


journey of the Magi, St. Joseph warned by the angel, and the 
massacre of the Innocents, scenes from the Passion, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Last Judgment. The other pulpit is by Nicolo, 
the father of Giovanni Pisano, and was executed in 1260, as is 
set forth by the following inscription : 


Anno milleno bis centum bisque triceno, 
Hoc opus insigne sculpsit Nicola Pisano. 


The subjects are much the same as those in the baptistry pulpit, 
of singular beauty and grace, and evidently inspired by the 
study of the antique. The stalls of the Cathedral of Ulm, 
in Suabia, are represented by three out of the eighty-nine which 
Georg Syslin carved, as is inscribed upon the oak work, 
A.D. 1468. This work is a splendid specimen of the sumptuous 
wood-carving of the period, and the artist seems to have been a 
poet as well, judging from some verses said to be his compo- 
sition inscribed in the oak, and beginning— 


Ad te confugio, me flentem suscipe in cestum, etc. 


A relief of the Resurrection occupies the highest portion of the 
canopy work, and below are representations of Isaiah, David, 
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Daniel, Habakkuk, and Zachariah. In front of the praying- 
desks are ambries, or closets, for the office-books, covered with 
splendid scroll-work. The original caxforia, or singing-gallery, 
torn from its place in the lovely Church of Sta. Maria Novella at 
Florence, is set up in the Museum, as a perfect example of Italian 
art, and a striking contrast in style to the stalls just described, 
though executed less than forty years later, civca 1500. It is of 
white marble, borne forward from the wall by beautiful brackets, 
and adorned by graceful arabesques and sculptured panels which 
embrace the lily of Florence, the cross of St. George, and the 
much-abused word ZLiderta. The sculptor was the Florentine 
Baccio d’Agnolo. Casts of portions of another singing-gallery, 
once in the Duomo of Florence, are here, with exquisite groups 
of “young men and maidens” singing, playing upon various 
musical instruments, and dancing, the work of the graceful 
chisel of Luca della Robbia, 1432—1438. 

There are numerable other objects bearing upon the idea 
which has been the basis of this article, but we must hold our 
pen, for we fear we have already tried the patience of our 
readers. The spirit of Faith could be traced out into objects of 
daily use, and into the higher fields of decorative art. Repre- 
sentations of the saints, pious aspirations, and sacred mono- 
grams and emblems, are to be found on personal jewelry and 
emblems, pottery and earthenware, furniture, and even armour. 
Marble sculptures of our Lady and the Saints, by Christian 
artists of every school, or casts from their works abound, all 
more or less influenced by religious sentiment. Those of the 
early Tuscan sculptors are the most notable. A small but select 
collection of wood carvings of the Spanish school is specially 
imbued with the highest inspirations of Catholic piety, and we 
cannot but draw especial attention to a large figure of our Lord 
carrying His Cross (circa 1700—1730), a bust of Our Lady of 
Dolours of the most tender and tearful beauty ; and finally a 
crucifix by the devout Alonzo Cano (circa 1630—1640). 

It may possibly be difficult to extricate oneself from the 
pervading cares and anxieties, from the feverish excitement and 
high pressure, the superficiality and frivolity of the age in which 
our lot is cast. But really to appreciate these glorious monuments 
of past times it becomes a necessity to realize the conditions 
both of persons and things in those ages of faith, M. Rio 
says truly on this subject : “Il faut s’associer, par une sympathie 
forte et profonde a certaines pens¢es religieuses qui ont pré- 
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occupé plus particulitrement tel artiste dans son atelier, on tel 
moine dans sa cellule, et combiner les effets de cette préoccu- 
pation avec les dispositions correspondantes parmi leur con- 
citoyens.” At any rate the appeal to Catholic instincts cannot 
wholly be withstood, and though in too many cases the painful 
and pathetic feeling forces itself upon one that so very many of 
these beautiful works of art have been ruthlessly torn by impious 
hands out of churches and chapels, yet even this fact affords 
another claim on our interest. It is in the hope that these brief 
notes may add a new attraction to the future visits to the South 
Kensington Museum of some of our readers, that we have 
ventured to offer them to their notice. 


GEORGE GOLDIE. 


1794: A Tale of the Terror. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FETE OF THE DECADI. 


ON the following morning a letter was brought to Lise. It was 
an event, in the month of Messidor, Year II., to receive a letter, 
and sometimes it was as dangerous to read as to write one. All 
the science of dourgeois life was summed up in seeing nothing 
and not being seen, in hearing nothing and not being heard. 
Lise, although she belonged to the governing class, hesitated 
about keeping the letter. But she thought the handwriting was 
that of Charles, and she opened the missive. The following 
inexplicable lines met her eyes : 


Citizeness and Cousin,—Our parents had resolved that our destinies 
should be united by the bonds of Hymen. You, however, may have 
observed that I do not rise to the height of the patriotism of Citizen 
Dubois-Joli, your venerable father. As you have adopted, with lofty 
civic enthusiasm, that passion for the interests of the people which 
inflames the soul of the virtuous Dubois, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that no happiness couid reasonably be expected from an 
ill-assorted union between a young maiden who would do honour to 
the brightest period of the Roman Republic, and a young citizen who 
is not guiltless of lukewarmness. For some time already I have ceased 
to frequent that asylum of the patriotic virtues which serves you as a 
place of abode. Resume, then, your liberty, and henceforth regard 
every tie between us as broken. 

Health and fraternity, 
CHARLES La BUSSIERE. 


“What on earth can this mean?” asked Lise of herself. 
“I must take the letter to my father.” 

This she did straightway, and the virtuous Dubois read the 
document. “Ah,” he cried, “may the Supreme Being, dear to 
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the august Maximilian, be blessed by your pure lips! Here— 
if it were not a blasphemy against the worthy Revolutionary 
Commission to say so—here is a sound certificate of civism 
which we can produce to satisfy all those who may doubt 
my patriotism because I speak Latin. This invaluable note 
must be most carefully preserved, and solemnly placed among 
the archives of the family, so that it may be shown to your 
grandchildren, in the place of those vain toys of feudalism which 
were called family-trees, You see, my child, that we are victims 
of our passion for the Revolution. But, indeed, our acts of 
heroism are no longer to be reckoned. You know, although 
it is better never to open your lips on the subject, that I owed 
all my fortune to Duval d’Espréménil, yet, nevertheless, who 
was there that applauded more loudly than I when the national 
knife fell upon him? You know that his wife, the Citizeness 
Santuaré, was my friend and patroness, nevertheless, did I not, 
ten days ago, on the 30th of last Prairial, take you to see her 
pass by in the august tumbril that conveyed her to the spot on 
which she satisfied the justice of the people? Thus it is, my 
child, that by disdaining those vain prejudices, gratitude 
and affection, strong and patriotic generations of men are 
formed. Hear me, daughter. Not only do I forbid you ever 
again to bestow a thought on this infamous Moderate, but I 
shall take his note to the Section as a proof that the enemy of 
liberty is accursed in our sight.” 

The virtuous Dubois was the happiest of men. For some days 
past he had been considering how he might bring that obligation 
to speak Latin more frequently, which was imposed upon him 
by one portion of the sovereign people, into harmony with the 
prohibition of the use of quotations by another portion of the 
same sovereign power; and he had resolved henceforth to 
offer his hearers none but commonplace phrases, trite quotations, 
and well-worn maxims suitable to the weaker students of the 
“humanities.” La Bussiére’s note filled him with joy. 

Lise really loved Charles. She had always esteemed him, 
and looked upon him as a kind, gay young brother, with whom 
she got on capitally. And yet—she was ashamed of herself, 
but she could not conquer the feeling—she felt so glad! It 
seemed to her as if she had hitherto been shut up ina cold 
dark place, and was now set free in the sunshine. She ran into 
the garden, feeling like a bird escaping from its cage, and— 
a thing she had not done for several days—she broke out into 
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singing. The words of one of her simple antique “romaunts” 
rose unbidden to her lips: 

J’ay un grand voyage 4 faire, 

Je ne scais que le fera, 

Rossignol, si tu t’envoles, 

La violette doublera, 

La violette double, double, 

La violette doublera. 


She paused abruptly, and a deep blush overspread her cheeks. 
She sank down upon a bench, and felt, for the first time in her 
life, as if she were going to faint. La Raison on the other side 
of the wall took up the strain of the cradle-song, with which all 
the children in France were lulled to sleep in those days : 


Rossignol s’est envolé, 

Au chateau d’Amour s’en va, 
Rossignol, si tu t’envoles, 

La violette doublera, 

La violette double, double, 
La violette doublera. 


In a tumult of feeling which she could neither control nor 
explain, but amid which there was not for the moment any 
thought of Emilie, Lise returned quickly to the house. Her 
father was not there. 

The virtuous Dubois had in fact just gone out for the 
purpose of inducing the worthy young man, his neighbour, 
to accompany his daughter and himself to the /¢/e of the 
“decadi.” He was in a hurry, we must admit, to impart 
La Bussiére’s note to La Raison, because he had heard a 
whisper of La Raison’s relationship to a member of the Comité 


de Sireté. 
Bernard read the note with mixed feelings, amid which joy 


predominated. 

An hour later he came to the magistrate’s house in order to 
accompany him and his daughter to the ci-devant Church of 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, in which the citizens and citizenesses of 
the Section of the Bonnet-Rouge assembled each decade. Lise 
had resumed her habitual calmness, and her eyes met those of 
the Commandant with their customary frank and open expres- 
sion. 

The féte was of the usual kind. Ballitre, the President of 
the Revolutionary Committee, read aloud the bulletins from the 
army, and the decrees of the week, to a swarming and noisy 
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crowd. The magistrate recited the Rights of Man and of Citizens. 
A citizen sang those rights versified and set to music by Citizen 
Mantelle. The assembly roared the Ca zra and the Chant du 
départ—the Marseillaise, as we have already said, was taxed 
with moderation—and then began to dance in the church and 
the inclosure. 

The gallant scavenger, Requain, offered his arm to Lise, 
who would have dearly liked to refuse it. That, however, was 
impossible. A hideous old seller of salt-fish, with a hoarse 
voice, blear eyes, damp shiny lips, and a snuff-begrimed nose, 
who was called Merluchon,' seized La Raison by the arm: 

“Come along, my lad,” said she, “let us dance. You shall 
have a kiss into the bargain.” 

The Commandant said, drily, that he did not dance; on 
which the old fury overwhelmed him with the vilest abuse, and 
the whole assembly sided with her. Bernard had already 
received several rude pushes, to the cries of “To the Section! 
To death! To the guillotine!” when Lise came running up to 
the scene of contention. 

“What, citizens!” she exclaimed; “do you want him to 
dance? Why, he is covered with wounds that he has received 
in the cause of the country! This is the brave Commandant 
La Raison, who related the taking of Ypres at the Convention, 
last primidi.” 

“To the devil with commandants, brave soldiers, and the 
taking of Ypres!” shrieked the old fish-hag. “What has all 
that to do with us, citizenesses of the Bonnet-Rouge? If he 
had wanted to dance with you, impudent minx that you are, 
he would not have been wounded, and we should have heard 
nothing about Ypres. It is high time we were rid of saucy 
baggages of your kind! The Revolution is only half made. 
The time of pure and virtuous citizenesses like me is coming. 
It will be women like us who shall chose handsome husbands 
and fine houses; and you, with your cz-devant ways and your 
finery, shall be our servants. Then we may say that we have 
got the Revolution in earnest, and that the Convention loves 
the people—yes, the people that work, and weather-beaten faces 
too, and women who know what’s what.” 

This speech was applauded by the majority of the crowd. 
The virtuous Dubois, crouching before this manifestation of 
public opinion, had not a word to say in defence of his daughter. 


1 From merluche, salt cod-fish. 
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Fortunately, the cunning Piget intervened. He whispered into 
all the ears round about him that Commandant La Raison was 
the son of a commissary of the Sireté-Générale. Renaud, 
the bailiff, undertook to harangue old Merluchon, and 


Bernard, who for the first time felt some irritation against 


the sovereign people, was quickly hustled out. As for the 
virtuous Dubois, his courage revived when he saw the old 
woman moving off to drink a chopine with Piget, and he 
declared that his daughter should remain until the dancing was 
over, in order to prove how grossly he had been calumniated 
by being called the father of a “ Muscadine.” 

The dancing was kept up until dinner-hour was near. Lise 
was exhausted with fatigue. 

“You see, my child,” said the magistrate, “how good and 
generous the adorable ‘people’ are. It was a sentiment of 
natural Republican generosity that led old Merluchon to wish 
the handsomest man in the company to dance with her, and 
you see how I was applauded when I said that you were at 
the disposal of all the savs-culottes, to dance as much as ever 
they wished. Yes, the Revolution has abolished that old 
maxim: Vitia ecrunt, donec homines. There are no more men, 
there are only Republicans: consequently there are no more 
vices.” 

Lise made no answer; but she held down her head, and 
large tears filled in her eyes. 

“T admire your patriotic enthusiasm, and the loftiness of 
your civism,” said Bernard, who had lingered all this time in 
the vicinity of the church, and now joined his two neighbours, 
“and I would ask your permission to come occasionally and 
warm my democratic zeal by its flame; also to explain some of 
my doubts to you.” 

“Citizen Commandant,” said the magistrate hurriedly, and 
casting around him as he spoke that furtive, fearful, sinister look 
which so strangely contradicted the habitual majesty of his 
bearing, “it is an abominable crime to conceive doubts of 
the virtue and the infallibility of the democracy; it is a crime 
which merits any severity of punishment. But I am happy to 
see that you are prepared to attest the warmth of my revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm.” 

At the door of the magistrate’s house La Raison bade adieu 
to his friends. Lise took leave of him with a timid glance, in 
which he perceived something different from her usual gay and 
innocently saucy expression. 
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“Father,” said she, when they had entered the house, “is it 
necessary, because I am the daughter of the magistrate of the 
section, that I should dance with all the sweepers and scavengers 
of the quarter; with all those ill-smelling men, who spit in my 
face, hold me too tightly, and say things to me which, so far as 
I can understand them, are disgusting ?” 

“My daughter,” said the virtuous Dubois, with much-per- 
turbed gravity, “I advise you to utter that word “sweepers ” 
with more respect. They are numerous. Now, to answer your 
question. Yes, it is your duty to demean yourself all the more 
humbly that your position might lead to your being suspected as 
an aristocrat. You must strive without ceasing to preserve to 
the author of your being those epithets, “virtuous,” and 
“feeling,” which are his honour and his safeguard alike. Never 
forget that. Thanks to the benefits of the august Revolution, 
there are no more men who smell badly, and talk improperly to 
young girls; there are only citizens. Come to dinner, Lise.” 

“My heart is so sick, father, and my mind is so troubled, 
that I cannot eat.” 

The virtuous Dubois looked at her in alarm. “You cannot 
eat, on a féte day of the decade? Why, unhappy child, do you 
not see that you will be accused of regretting Sunday? Come, 
I tell you, and on the contrary, to prove that we are celebrating 
the decade, we will drink a bottle of that old wine, which was 
given to me by Citizen Santuare, at the time of my marriage 
with the citizeness my deceased wife.” 

The Little Nightingale did but scant honour to the wine, 
which had been the gift of Madame d’Espréménil ; it seemed to 
her to have the colour of blood. But she was very careful not 
to betray this thought, and she banished it promptly. Her 
mind was indeed full of other things. 

“Father,” said she, abruptly, when they had done dinner, 
“what is marriage ?” 

“My child, the infamous Catechism, invented by those 
shameful creatures who were called priests, and who traded on 
public credulity by keeping mankind in the foul meshes of 
superstition, said that marriage is a sacrament which blesses the 
alliance of man and woman, and renders it indissoluble. Humanity, 
enlightened by the lamp of philosophy, and the avenging torches 
of the Revolution, knows now that it is a tie contracted in order 
to give servants to the Republic, without any other law than the 
impulse of nature, without consulting those hideous practices of 
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the old régime which united two positions in life rather than two 
hearts—a tie without any other duty than that which two beings, 
equally free, choose to impose upon themselves, under the eye of 
the social rule.” 

“That is to say, father, that one ought to consult the natural 
impulse only, to obey one’s heart, and follow the love which 
one feels ?” 

““That is conformable with principles,’ as my _ illustrious 
friend, the august legislator, Maximilian Robespierre, is wont 
to say.” 

“But if the person whom you love, and who loves you, is 
already a little, not much, bound to another person, who is 
perhaps your friend, have you the right to let it be seen that you 
love as much, and would be happy to be loved more than that 
person? It seems to me that such a course would be very bad, 
very indelicate, very bold.” 

“ Boldness and indelicacy are aristocratic words, my child; do 
not forget that, and never utter them. The democracy abhors 
them, and they are enough to render one ‘suspect.’ I can 
assure you that, in principle, no natural right prevents a young 
girl from taking a betrothed lover away from her friend. Of 
course, in respect to the social right, the thing demands to be 
considered.” 

“Father,” said Lise, with emotion, “is it thus that my dear 
mother would have answered me had she lived ?” 

“I hope so, my child, for she loved and respected me. She 
would not have resisted, any more than you do, my efforts to 
eradicate from your mind the roots of prejudice and the founda- 
tions of superstition. In short, my dear daughter, follow the 
impulses of your heart, unless you discern that those impulses 
are contrary to the views of the democracy. That is the sole 
consideration which ought to guide two free and reasonable 
beings.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A TWO-FOLD CRISIS. 


LA RAISON presented himself at the house of Citizen Crassus 
in the Rue de Chartres at the appointed time. He was con- 
ducted to a portion of that abode with which he had been 
previously unacquainted, and shown into a room as richly fur- 
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nished as the apartments open to “friends and brethren” were 
democratically bare and shabby. 

This was Emilie’s boudoir. A spinnet, a guitar, and several 
water-colour drawings, bore witness that the mistress of this room 
was “a woman of talents,” as the phrase then was; while the 
mahogany furniture, and walls hung with gaudy paper showed 
that she was a follower of the fashion which was rebelling against 
varnish and gilding, buhl, and tapestry. 

Emilie joined her visitor almost immediately. Her coun- 
tenance was somewhat troubled, and in the dry glitter of her 
eyes might be read the tumult of thoughts which distracted her 
mind. There was a short interval of embarrassed silence ; 
Emilie was hesitating between several phrases, any one of 
which might convey her meaning, and Bernard was instinctively 
conscious that he must stand on the defensive. 

“Take a seat, pray,” said Emilie at length, in a tone to which 
she vainly strove to give calmness. “I have something to say 
to you. You know that I am rich, very rich, You know what 
my father is, and what his friends are. You think me handsome, 
do you not?” 

“Very handsome,” said La Raison, with a low bow. 

“Ah, I thought so. Yes, yes, I felt sure of that. You have 
not ventured to ask my father for my hand? That is so, is it 
not ? because you know quite well that I love you.” 

Bernard was deeply agitated, between the claims of truth 
and sincerity, and those of delicacy, which had equal weight 
with him, and which he was conscious he had somewhat over- 
looked in his relations with Emilie. He remained silent for 
some moments. 

“Do not hesitate,” said she. “Do not hold back, venture 
what you will. Yes, it is true that I love you. For the last 
four years we have been told over and over again that we were 
reared in error and hypocrisy. We have been taught that the 
Revolution was made in order to restore everything to its natural 
state ; that the greatest virtue of the democracy is not honour, 
as it was under the old régime, nor religion, as it was under 
feudalism, but truth, and sincerity. Well then, I am resolved 
to prove to you that, with an appearance of levity and equality, 
I am a sincere and frank Republican, worthy to be the true love 
of a true patriot like yourself. In my heart I am your wife ; be 
my husband!” 

Bernard, more than ever embarrassed, was well aware that he 
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looked like a fool, with his air of icy reserve in the presence 
of such uncontrolled passion. He sought in vain for a words 
at once firm and gracious, in which to signify his refusal. 

Emilie rose suddenly, and confronted him with dilated 


nostrils, tightened lips, and eyes blazing with anger. Her 


threatening and Medusa-like aspect restored Bernard to com- 
posure. 

“T beg, mademoiselle,” he said, in his usual calm and 
sonorous voice, “that you in your turn will hear me.” 

“Hear you! hear you! Words! words! When you ought 
to be kneeling at my feet, drunk with joy! Is it a set speech I 
ask you for?” 

She flung herself into her chair, and clasped her forehead 
with both hands, then sharply raised her head again. 

“ Speak,” she said, hoarsely. “ Let me know the cause of this 
insult, this contempt.” 

“There is’: no contempt, mademoiselle, but only an impru- 
dence on my part, the first weakness I have to reproach myself 
with, and which I bitterly bewail. From the hour when I 
first saw you, I ought to have made myself better understood. 
But I thought you so handsome and so gracious, and upon my 
honour I never had any wish to take advantage of the kindness 
which you deigned to show me.” 

Emilie shrugged her shoulders with a gesture of disdain. 

“T yielded to the charm of your conversation, and I thought 
that my grave, and reserved, though cordial bearing, would lead 
you to perceive that I did not think of aspiring to the title of 
your husband.” 

“The miserable poltroon!” muttered the girl, with ever 
growing anger. 

Bernard bowed, and made one step towards the door. Emilie 
said : 

“You told me that you wished to speak to me. Explain 
yourself, so much I demand. I swear that I will listen to you 
patiently.” 

The young officer hesitated, but at length he made a resolu- 
tion. 

“So be it,” said he; “although I fear that you will not 
understand me. I also swear to you that I would far rather face 
an Austrian battalion. But I am bound to expiate the impru- 
dence of my conduct. I know that all I have to say to you 
will seem ridiculous to you. Nevertheless, I will take courage 
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and say it. Since the first day on which I perceived that you 
did me the honour to prefer me, I wanted to tell you that I am 
a strange sort of man. I am not the poor soldier of fortune 
that I seem to be. I was carefully brought up. My mother, 
who had always been the object of my worship, was a wise and 
pious woman: my father was one of the most fervent disciples 
of Rousseau, and my tutor was a savant, imbued with the 
philosophy of Voltaire and of the Encyclopedias. I am the 
outcome of those three influences, full of enthusiasm as my 
pious mother was, full of tenderness for the democracy, as my 
father was, and full of scepticism as my tutor was. All that is 
foolish perhaps ; but I have remained proud, sincere, and austere. 
My life has been devoted to philosophy and reflection. I 
have chosen to owe nothing to any one except myself. I have laid 
aside the name of my father, renounced his fortune, and fled from 
his protection, although he is at present a very powerful man. I 
was determined to follow my career without any man’s help.” 

He paused for a moment, as though what he had still to say 
was even more painful to him, and then concluded briefly : 
| “TI saw from the first that your idea of love and mine were 
not the same. I ought to have told you then that I should 
choose for my wife only a woman whom my mother would have 
chosen had she lived.” 
“ And that is all! Did I ask you to preach this ridiculous 
sermon to me? That is all, is it not? Ah,I thought so! And 
now I tell you that you are a hypocrite and a liar; for if you 
had really been the zealous revolutionist that you declare your- 
self, the true democrat that you appear to be, you would have 
thought of those great truths which the Revolution has dis- 
covered, and which it imposes, under pain of death, on our 
belief. You would have thought—ah, you see, I, too, can preach 
—that the people have upset everything so that the love of pure 
and holy nature may be held in honour and put in action. Do 
I not hear this repeated every day by every voice that is raised 
in my hearing? You lie, yes, you lie! The truth is that you 
thought me neither handsome enough nor sufficiently to your 
taste ; if it had been otherwise you would have borne in mind 
that the Revolution has created divorce in order to allow us to 
resume our liberty after years, months, or even weeks, if we 
should cease to please each other.” 

“And it is to this depth,” thought Bernard, “that the young 
maidens of the Republic have fallen.” 
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The expression of his face no doubt conveyed this sentiment 
of astonishment, and almost disgust, for the wrath of Emilie rose 
to the height of fury. 

“Begone, miserable and hypocritical aristocrat!” she ex- 
claimed. “Ah! you would none of me for your wife! I shall 
see you return hither, and grovel at my feet like a slave! You 
know not what I am, what is my power, and my will.” 

A disdainful smile flitted over the face of the Commandant. 
This was too much for the infuriated girl. She sprang towards 
him and struck him in the face; then she rushed into an 
adjoining room. 

“He lies! he lies!” she muttered to herself, with a fury like 
that of a wild beast, “he loves another woman. Happily I did 
not tell him I know that ; he would have taken his precautions. 
Ah, how glad I am that I struck him; but this is only the 
beginning. Yes! I shall have him grovelling at my feet! For 
I know whom it is that he loves.” 

She summoned Domingo, and ordered him to follow the 
Commandant. 

“TI am sure,” she said, “that he is going to the house of 
Citizen Bois-Joli. Follow him, and bring me back a report of 
what he does.” 

“Me not follow,” answered the negro. “Me clever nig, and 
know how to spy. Me go on first, and hide this nig in front of 
the house of the virtuous Citizen Dubois; then see if him, La 
Raison, come there. Domingo know him. La Raison is 
watched ; La Raison go every evening to the Comité de Sireté. 
Nig promised Nicholas to know more.” 

Emilie did not attend to him. She had thrown herself upon 
the floor, and now gave way to a violent attack of hysterics. 
Domingo went off on his errand, after having called for 
assistance. 

Bernard stood irresolute for a moment after Emilie had 
inflicted the insult of a blow upon him, then darted out of the 
house. He took the direct way to the Palais-National. There, 
at the Convention—for the Convention sat on “decadi,” as on 


other days—he was told that the deputy Crassus was at the 
Committee, of which he formed a part, at the Comité de la 
Marine et des Colonies, Rue Honoré, at the cz-devant Maison 
Noailles. He went thither immediately, but the deputy was 
nowhere to be found. 

Bernard then tried to find Paul Crassus at the barracks of the 
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Grenadier-gendarmes. Paul had gone to Vitry-near-Choisy to 
see the mother of the representative, Durand de Maillane, who, 
as a ci-devant noble had been exiled and “interned” in that 
little village. Although her son was one of the numerous group 
of deputies known as “the Plain,” he did not dare to visit his 
mother. Paul, with characteristic generous recklessness, used to 
go and see the old lady, who was his relative and an invalid. 

A surly soldier, who acted as the lieutenant’s servant, 
apprized La Raison of these facts. His anger had had time 
to abate ; he was ashamed of his evil thoughts ; and he said to 
himself that he must have been as mad as he was wicked to 
want to kill this fine young fellow for an offence of which he 
was entirely innocent, and just at the moment when Paul was 
risking his own life to accomplish a kind action. He walked 
about for several hours, casting dark and thoughtful looks upon 
the great city, Paris of the Terror. He passed through streets, 
even whole quarters, where all was sad and silent. He entered 
other streets which resounded with the howling of the mob. It 
seemed to him that he had strayed into one of those cities of 
Arab story, whose inhabitants, save those who are epileptics, 
have been put to sleep by an enchanter. Only two expressions 
were now to be discerned in the open and intelligent faces of the 
French people, those of cowardice and insolence. Was this then 
the sum of revolutionary society, a small number of violent 
brutes driving by sheer force of blows, the rest of the nation, 
into baseness, ferocity, and stupidity? For all this, however, 
the Commandant did not yet yield. He had so loved the Revo- 
lution! He had hoped so much from the democracy! He 
re-called, with that impression of pure joy which remains 
attached to the memories of youthful enthusiasm, that magic 
fever of the early days of 1789. He reminded himself that it 
would be as unjust to judge the Revolution by the follies of 
some of the Parisians, as to condemn all the Republican girls on 
account of Emilie Crassus; and he remembered that he had 
promised himself to go and submit his doubts and democratic 
perplexities to the wise Dubois, who might truly be styled the 
Aristides of the French Republic. 

After the shock which he had experienced, Bernard, who 
concealed great sensitiveness under his habitual gravity, felt 
an extreme need for believing and loving. The gloomy and 
critical ideas which had been suggested to his mind by his 
recent observations, and the conduct of Emilie, annoyed him ; 
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they were to his kindly and enthusiastic nature like splashes 
of mud to a person of scrupulously neat habits. 

He dealt with pleasure on the picture of the imposing, 
sagacious, and austere revolutionary dourgeozs, with the fair and 
smiling face of the pretty Lise by his side, and he quickened his 
steps in the direction of the Rue de Sévres. 

The father and daughter were alone. Bernard was received 
by the former with the ready cordiality that he had never failed 
to extend to him, and by the latter with a look and a smile 
which made him tremble. But he speedily subdued his emotion, 
for his mind was full of grave thoughts. 

“T will not conceal from you, virtuous citizen,” he said, “that 
I come to you, as the young Anacharsis might have come to one 
of the seven wise men of Greece to study philosophy. If there 
be seven wise men among the Parisian democracy, you are the 
most beloved, the most respected, of them. The Republic ought 
to present you to foreign and inimical nations, that it might 
dazzle them by the moral greatness which it can create, and 
show them on what an altar it sets the citizens whom it honours, 
and what veneration it renders to them. Thus would the 
Republic bring them to submission, much more readily than 
by force of arms, and teach them ardently to desire the reign 
of democracy, and the triumph of the Revolution.” 

The virtuous Dubois drew himself up with solemn import- 
ance, and replied in a condescending tone : 

“ Dum laudatur Dis equa potestas ; as Juvenal, the enemy of 
tyrants, has said, (for to you, young citizen of such great hopes, one 
may quote sayings that are not in every mouth); yes, when he 
is praised the powerful man holds himself equal to the gods. I 
accept your eulogies for the love of the Revolution, which is 
pleased to honour me as a father, and to cherish me as a 
favourite son. What can I do for you? Speak quickly, lest I 
should recall that line of the gracious Ovid, illustrious victim of 
tyrants: Mon vos decipiant mendacia lingue— Let not the false- } 
hood of flattering tongues deceive you!’” 

“Well, then, I cannot disguise from you, best and wisest of 
Republicans, that I have seen many things which have shaken 
my faith in the Revolution.” 

The virtuous Dubois started, glanced around him with the 
frightened and cunning expression which always puzzled 
Bernard, and said very loudly, keeping his eyes on some of the 
windows of the neighbouring houses which were open : 
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“When a powerful and warlike nation, boldly effacing four- 
teen centuries of ignominy, degradation, and servitude, has 
defended the sublime Declaration of the Rights of Man with 
pronounced energy, its heroism has enlarged the sphere of 
human knowledge. And, effecting with the rapidity of light- 
ning the regeneration of a people, shattering to atoms the hydra 
of prejudice, the talisman of superstition, and the monster of 
tyranny, that nation has set the stigma of eternal infamy and 
universal vengeance upon the scourges and oppressors of the 
human race! This, young man, is my answer to you as a 
philosopher. Now, as a citizen, I have a great duty to fulfil ; it 
is that of denouncing you, on account of the words which you 
have just spoken, as an anti-Revolutionist, a treacherous agent 
of Pitt and Coburg, and that duty I shall perform on the 
instant.” 

Bernard looked at him in dumb amazement ; but Lise, who 
had turned very pale, threw her arms around her father, and 
exclaimed, in violent agitation, which invested her with a totally 
new charm : 

“Father, father, you do not know what you are saying! 
You cannot forget that he saved the life of your daughter and 
your sister; but if you forget this, I will not, and I shall go 
with him to the Revolutionary tribunal to defend him.” 

Dubois flung her off, and left the house, muttering and 


frowning. 
“You must forgive my father, Citizen La Raison,” said 
Lise, in great confusion. “He owes so much to the Republic, 


he is so much looked up to by all the people, as one of the 
pillars of the democracy, as well as an honour to the Revo- 
lution, that he has acquired the civic pride of a Brutus. Thus 
he leaves us at this moment, not to denounce you—at least, 
I trust it is so—but to be present at a meeting of the citizen 
scavengers of Paris, who sent a deputation here to say to him 
that the /’¢e would not be a success if it were not illumined by 
the presence of a virtuous and august citizen like himself, the 
father of the Revolution.” 

“TI forgive him very readily. But I am under the necessity, 
mademoiselle, of asking you to allow me to remain here with 
you for the present. I should not like to appear to be hiding 
myself.” 

Lise answered by a smile, and again it was a smile such as 
he had never before seen on the lips of the fair young girl; but 
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half gay, half grave, that she answered him : 

“If you will accept me as your preceptor instead of my 
father, I think you will not perceive any great difference. I 
have been living in the midst of so much discussion for the past 
five years, that I might fairly be appointed a professor of revo- 
lutionary science. Everything, however, may be summed up ir 
one word—the welfare of the people.” 

“But how is the welfare of the people concerned in the 
most part of the things which we see passing around us? Must 
not your mind, your feelings, your conscience, all that constitutes 
5 the essence of human nature, be outraged? Are you not set 
beside yourself, by such a spectacle, for instance, as the con- 
demnation of children of eight, and even five years, by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal at Nantes? Then look at Paris! 
ti Consider the aspect of France, and society in France! Have 

you ever, in a nightmare vision, dreamed of a viler, more hateful, 

more stupid tyranny, than that which oppresses us at this 

moment?” He threw himself into a seat, and let his head 

drop into his hands. Lise touched him with one finger. He 
looked up. 

“Yes,” said she, in a cold and measured tone which hurt 
} and repelled him. “I found it hard to get used to all that ; but 
my father told me that I must not dwell upon it, and that I 
must never seek to explain anything. There is no divinity here 
below except the people, who, being sovereign and infallible, 
cannot do either evil or injustice. The people cannot steal, 
because all things belong to the people; nor assassinate, because 
every life is the property of the people. If we sometimes see 
things which astonish and displease us, we must remember that 
they are for the good of humanity. This is what I say to 
myself, and thus my mind is tranquil.” 
| “ Tranquil in the face of injustice, rascality, crass ignorance, 
and gross incapacity; tranquil in the face of despotism, 
triumphant vice, ignorance that preaches, and baseness that 


| L it passed in an instant, and it was in her usual childlike manner, 
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governs!” 

Pr “We must not think about it ; that is what my father says. | 
It is better to think,” she continued, blushing deeply, and casting | 
down her eyes, “of the good the Revolution has done, of those 
new laws that the Republic has established in honour and | 
respect, and which have abolished all the lying pretensions of 
the old régime; it is better to think of that new religion which | 
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allows each of us to chose a lover according to the dictates of 
the heart, without obeying any other rules than the pure dictates 
of our mother Nature.” 

La Raison started up : 

“What!” he exclaimed; “you too! You, whose gentle, 
innocent, yet proud spirit, I have so often admired ! You, whose 
pure heart, whose delicacy I thought as crystal clear as the 
water in that fountain yonder! You also! Alas, now indeed I 
abhor and curse that infamous society which deliberately 
corrupts youth, and which has led you, the idol of my loyal and 
true worship, to the verge of vice!” 

With a scornful glance at the girl, who stood motionless and 
astounded at this incomprehensible outbreak—for she had only 
repeated by rote the formula she had heard so often, without 
the slightest notion of its meaning—he instantly left her 
presence, a prey to overwhelming emotion. 

For several minutes Lise stood bewildered, with her eyes 
fixed upon the garden-door by which he had left her. Then 
she burst into passionate sobs, and repeating over and over 
again the terrible words which the Commandant had spoken, 
she wept incessantly until the evening. 


Catholic Emancipation and its results. 


IL—THE VETO (PART II). 
As history is read to no profit, if from it a lesson is not 
learned for the present, it may be well to examine the acts of 
the Irish Bishops, of Milner, and of the Government, and sec 
what is to be gathered. In the first place, did the Bishops do 
right in accepting the proposal of Pitt, through Lord Castle- 
reagh, in 1799? This proposal contained a State provision for 
the Catholic clergy, and, on the part of the Government, a right 
of veto in the election of Bishops. It must be remembered that 
the Bishops accepted the overture of Pitt subject to the approval 
of the Holy Father, at that time the venerable confessor, Pope 
Pius the Sixth. If the Bishops did not do right, was their act 
culpable? If not culpable, was it a serious error of judgment, 
or only an excusable misconception of what, under the circum- 
stances, was the best thing to be done. The circumstances 
must be recollected. The chief grievance under which Catholics 
lay at that time, was that they were not represented either in 
the Irish Parliament, which was then in existence, or in the 
Parliament of Great Britain. Neither was there to be any 
provision for the representation of Catholics in the Act of 
Union, the Bill for which was to be laid before Parliament in 
the following year. William Pitt, then in the zenith of his 
power, engaged to bring in a separate Bill to redress the chief 
grievance and admit Catholics to a share in the Legislature. 
But for this act of emancipation he demanded a price: and the 
price was contained in the proposals made in his name to the 
ten Bishops by Lord Castlereagh. The determined opposition 
of George the Third, which induced him rather to part with Pitt 
than yield further concessions to the Catholics, was not at that 
time foreseen. So that the state of things was this: it was 
quite certain that if the Bishops would not accept the proposals, 
Pitt would not even bring in a Bill for our relief. The 
question for the Bishops to decide, and a momentous question 
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it was, appears to have been this: Will civil emancipation, with 
a surrender of our freedom from State interference in Church 
government, be a better state of things than continued exclusion 
from the Legislature, with the perfect freedom we now enjoy in 
the election of Bishops? They thought it would. But the 
whole course of history down to the present day has proved 
that, to enjoy the freedom we now have, it was well worth 
waiting even for thirty years more. The Bishops were therefore 
mistaken in accepting the offer of Castlereagh. But under all 
the circumstances of the time, it is impossible to say that they 
were culpable in so doing. It is extremely difficult for us in 
these days to put ourselves in the place of those Catholics who 
lived at the beginning of the century. Endeavouring, however, 
to do this, as far as possible, it would certainly seem, in the 
great question which the Bishops had to decide, and at the time 
they had to decide it, that the balance was so evenly held that 
no serious error of judgment can be imputed to them in the 
choice they made, and that at most their decision was in con- 
sequence of an excusable misconception of what was the best 
thing to be done. With regard to what Milner said to Ponsonby, 
it might perhaps have been more prudent if he had not said 
that he believed on good grounds, that the Irish Bishops were 
disposed to attribute a negative power to the King. In a matter 
of this importance it would have been better to have said 
nothing, than to have spoken without instructions from the 
Bishops on the subject. It is true there was no time to com- 
municate with the Irish Prelates. Milner’s interview with 
Ponsonby was on the 21st of May, and the debate was to come 
on on the 25th, only four days after. Under these circumstances 
it might have been better to speak in a much more guarded 
way, if he thought it necessary to say anything in answer to 
the very direct question put to him by Ponsonby. Still Milner, 
as the agent of the Bishops, would be anxious not to say or 
leave anything unsaid, which would unnecessarily lessen the 
chance which Lord Grenville and Ponsonby thought they might 
have of carrying a Bill of Emancipation. 

There is a matter connected with what Milner said to 
Ponsonby which seems to require some explanation. If there 
are any documents in existence which would throw light on it, 
they would be read with interest by those who study the history 
of these times. Milner said to Ponsonby, “I believe, on good 
grounds, that they [the Irish Prelates] are disposed to attribute 
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a negative power to the King.” What were these grounds? As 
he was speaking of the Irish Prelates in answer to Ponsonby’s 
question, which referred to all the Bishops, Milner would not 
have been speaking from any knowledge he might have had of 
the resolutions of 1799, which he would have known were passed 
by only ten out of twenty-nine Bishops. And, as a matter of 
fact, it would appear from what Milner says in the Supplementary 
Memoirs, that on the 26th of May, five days after the interview 
with Ponsonby, he was aware for the first time that anything 
had passed between Government and the ten Bishops several 
years before, that is, in 1799. Had the Irish Bishops unani- 
mously expressed their opinion in favour of a limited veto, but 
without giving their agent, Milner, any instructions to act upon 
that opinion? For Milner says, I believe on good grounds,” 
&c., and then adds, “I have no instructions from them on the 
subject.” Was Milner aware of any such expressed opinion ? 
It is very difficult to suppose that the Irish Bishops did unani- 
mously express their opinion in favour of the Veto. And it is 
still more difficult to imagine that they should have expressed 
such opinions, and “the far greater part of them” have remained 
in total ignorance of the resolutions of 1799. And Milner says 
that by far the greater part of them became acquainted with 
the proposal of Government in 1799 for the first time at their 
meeting in September, 1808, that is, more than three months 
after the interview with Ponsonby. And if they had expressed 
such an opinion, would they not have done so on purpose to 
instruct their agent? Milner had made his first tour in Ireland 
in 1807. During that visit, he said that, “being in company 
with eight or ten Catholic Prelates, he warned them of the 
storm that was gathering over their heads on the subject of 
episcopal appointments, to which admonition one of them 
answered in the hearing of the rest, ‘We cannot allow the 
Ministry to choose our Bishops, but we will choose none whom 
they object to’—namely, on civil grounds, for so the writer 
understood the answer.”! Milner may have supposed this to 
be the general opinion among the Bishops. In the absence 
of any information on the subject, this is the only way in which 
we can account for the words he used to Ponsonby. 


2 Husenbeth, in his Zife of M/iiner, giving an account of this tour in Ireland, 
makes no mention of his having spoken to any one Irish. Bishop on any subject 
whatever. Considering the importance of the subject on which Milner did speak to 
some of the Bishops, surely this is an omission, 
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With regard to Milner’s Letter to a Parish Priest, it was no 
doubt a mistake. A great deal more was made of it against 
him than the letter justified ; but he did blunder here. Milner 
was not made to be a diplomatist. He was a great deal too 
open and straightforward, and, it must be added, a great deal 
too unguarded in what he said, to play a part which requires 
so much secrecy, so much discreetness im words, and often 
so much talent for intrigue. When he had an antagonist 
as straightforward as himself, or one from whom he had 
torn the mask, but who was willing to fight, there was no 
man like Milner for a sharp encounter. But /fivesse was not his 
Sorte. When a sense of duty dictated to him that the letter 
must be retracted and condemned, then he appeared in his true 
character—brave, humble, conscientious. He himself tells us 
that he “heartily condemned his own folly.” It is easy indeed 
to forgive such a man as Milner. It is something grand to 
contemplate an act of folly repaired by a great act of wisdom. 
And his conduct when he discovered the wiles of his enemies, 
was the truest wisdom. He took up a position on such firm 
ground that he maintained it to the last day of his life; he 
held it against repeated attacks, and from it he more than once 
drove in confusion the enemies who would have dislodged him 
from the post. 

Nothing further of any public nature occurred with respect 
to the Veto until the year 1810. We may therefore pause in 
the history for a moment and make a few reflections which 
are forced upon us. It is impossible not to discern the 
overruling hand of God in all that has been related on this 
important question. The mistakes that were made by Catholics, 
the opposition of Protestants, all tended to bring about the 
result which we now enjoy—the freedom of the Church from 
State interference. If George the Third had not been advised 
that he could not sign our emancipation without a violation of 
his coronation oath, and if he had not obstinately followed that 
advice, we should to this day have been living under a Con- 
cordat.* For Pitt could not have made the arrangement he 


2 Supblementary Memoirs, p. 137. 

> The Hon. G. T. Kenyon, in his Zzfe of Lord Avnyon, p. 319, says: ** Lord 
Clare, the Irish Chancellor, and it is generally supposed also Lord Loughborough, 
the English Chancellor, raised the first scruple in the mind of George the Third on 
the subject of Emancipation and the coronation oath. Lord Kenyon, the Lord Chief 
Justice, being asked for his advice by the King, gave it that his oath did not preclude 
him from signing an Emancipation Act, if in the opinion of the King such an Act 
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desired without a Concordat, or some agreement in the nature 
of a Concordat. And so in 1808, even the mildest form of a 
negative veto would have required a Concordat to give it effect. 
We say, even the mildest form of negative veto, for in the year 
1805 Milner had a letter from the Holy See, in which he was 
informed that giving the English Government a positive power 
in the appointment of Bishops was altogether out of the 
question ; adding, at the same time, that a mere negative power 
would admit of fewer difficulties.‘ 

Then, again, if Milner had not spoken to Ponsonby as he 
did, Ponsonby could never have ventured upon that gross 
exaggeration of Milner’s words which caused the Catholics to 
understand the manner in which Lord Grenville and his fol- 
lowers meant to exercise the Veto. And certainly it can hardly 
be doubted that the retractation by the Irish Bishops of the 
resolutions of 1799, and Milner’s condemnation of his Letter te 
a Parish Priest, put both the Bishops and Milner ina safer, a 
more defined, and in altogether a better position than if those 
resolutions had never been passed and the letter never written. 
This must be acknowledged, for it is proved by history, that our 
present freedom has lasted unimpaired by any change since the 
time when the mistakes of 1799 and 1808 were made and 
rectified. So that whatever faults were committed in the 
management of the Veto question, it may be said of each one 
of them, O felix culpa! for each one was the occasion of greater ] 
good. Indeed, throughout the whole history of the second 
resurrection of the Church in England, nothing is so remarkable 
as the way in which Almighty God has brought good out of 
the crimes and the faults, the blunders and the mistakes of men. 
It looks like the pledge of a special Providence. We cannot 
expect that the third conversion of England should be brought 
about as quickly as the first and second under the Britons and 


would not destroy or essentially affect the government of the Established Church.” 
And at pp. 306, 307 of the same Life, Mr. Kenyon observes, that the King was 
peculiarly susceptible to anything which reflected, or might seem to the world te 
reflect, on his honour. And thus the idea that any concession to the Catholics would 
be an infringement of the oath, took so deep a root in an ill-regulated mind, enfeebled 
hy disease, that no argument or persuasion, even from those whose opinions he most 
valued, could ever afterwards eradicate it. The motives, however mistaken, which 
guided him, must be universally held in respect, though they will now almost 
universally be acknowledged to have occasioned most deplorable results.” We say 
most happy results. The opinion which Lord Kenyon gave to George the Third 
cloes great honour to his memory, as Lord Kenyon was himself very strongly opposed 
to the Catholic claims. 
Supplementary Memoirs, p. 120. 
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Saxons. Labour hard and long is the work, and may be the 
work for many decades to come. But the English Catholic 
must surely be blind who does not see that, though the work 
be slow, it is also sure. Long may the spirit which filled the 
Irish Bishops and Milner in 1808, animate the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom; for that spirit may help to ensure for us 
the continued blessing of Heaven. And long may our freedom 
from State interference endure. Neither the welfare of the 
Church, nor the welfare of the State, demand a change. 

“The Church,” says Father Faber, “is less at her ease in a 
Concordat, than in a Catacomb.” What precisely was in the 
mind of the learned and devoted Oratorian when he wrote this, 
we will not venture to say. But it may be supposed that the 
reason of this is, that the Church can hope to escape from the 
Catacombs, but can never expect to escape from a Concordat. 
A right once surrendered by the Church to the State, is held by 
the State with at least as tight a hand, as it holds the taxes and 
duties which have once been paid into its treasury. An alliance 
between the Church and the State, which may be compared to a 
happy marriage, is a very pleasant state of things; husband and 
wife agree perfectly together, and children love father and 
mother as children ought. But unfortunately an alliance betweea 
Church and State formed by what is commonly called a Con- 
cordat, may be compared to a mere mariage de conveuance, in 
which the parties are forced together against their will; am 
unhappy marriage; one that does not turn out well. In the 
present state of things, the relations between the Church and the 
State in the United Kingdom cannot be compared to a marriage 
of any kind. But still the Church and the State live together 
on very friendly terms; neither is desirous of interfering un- 
necessarily with the other; there is even a certain amount of 
mutual respect ; things are going on smoothly. May this long 
continue ; or rather, we will say, may they continue until the 
happiest of marriages can be contracted. One word more on 
this subject. There may be two opinions amongst the 
Catholics of the United Kingdom on the propriety of beginning 
diplomatic relations between the Holy Father and the Court 
of St. James’: there can be but one opinion about a Concordat.* 

The action of Milner and the Irish Bishops, as detailed in 


* By ‘diplomatic relations” is here meant the formal representation of each 
Court by an accredited Minister ; and not the informal representation of England ie 
Rome which prevailed up to the year 1870. 
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the March number of the MONTH, prevented the question 
of the Veto from being immediately brought forward a second 
time. But Butler, and those who acted with him, were deter- 
mined if possible to offer some concessions to the Government, 
to induce them to entertain the question of Catholic Emanci 
pation. The Vetoists, as those who advocated the Veto were 
called, also thought it was necessary to do something in order 
to conciliate Lord Grenville and his party, disappointed and 
irritated by the bold measures which had been taken to stop 
all interference with the election of bishops. The position of 
the Vetoists was somewhat difficult. The name of Veto had 
been irrevocably fixed upon the scheme for State interference 
with the Government of the Catholic Church. But the word 
“Veto” could not be pronounced without immediately raising 
a storm against those who uttered it. The Vetoists were 
determined that some concession should be offered; and the 
Veto was the only concession which could be tendered with 
any chance of its being accepted. They resolved, therefore, 
to get the English Catholics to vote a resolution, in which 
there should be no mention of the Veto, but in which a desire 
to conciliate and make some concession should be expressed 
in such general and delicate terms, that while the scheme of 
the Veto might be included, it should not be detected. 

The year 1809 was allowed to pass without any active 
measures to obtain relief. There was no mention of Emanci- 
pation in Parliament, and no mention of the Veto amongst 
Catholics. 

In the year 1810 Grattan gave notice that he would again 
bring before Parliament the question of the Catholic claims. 
It was necessary, therefore, for the Vetoists to mature their 
plans. They first determined to obtain an interview with Lord 
Grey. Lord Grey consented to the interview, and it was 
accordingly held. Who the Catholic gentlemen were who 
attended it, Mr. Butler does not inform us.’ The interview 
took place on January 29, 1810. Lord Grey was informed 
that a “Catholic petition” was to be presented to Parliament. 
His lordship said he thought it desirable that “the English 
Catholics should annex to their petition some general decla- 


® This Lord Grey was the Lord Grey of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the father 
of the present Lord Grey. He was friendly to Catholics, but acted with Lord 


Grenville in requiring concessions from us. 
7 Mr. Butler merely says that ‘‘some Catholic gentlemen ” met Lord Grey. 
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ration of their willingness to give any reasonable pledge, not 
inconsistent with their religious principles, for the loyalty of 
the persons who should be appointed their bishops.”® As 
Butler gives the above words in inverted commas, they were 
no doubt the exact words used by Lord Grey. Two days 
after this interview, another interview took place between a 
deputation of Catholic noblemen and gentlemen and Earl Grey 
and Lord Grenville. The meeting was at the house of Earl 
Grey. But before giving an account of what took place at 
that meeting, the reader must be informed that on the 25th 
of January, that is, just four days before the interview on the 
29th with Earl Grey, Lord Grenville wrote what was then his 
celebrated letter to the Earl of Fingall. 


Having premised in that letter that all due provision must be made 
for the inviolable maintenance of our (the Protestant) religious and 
civil establishments, and that he had pointed out the proposal of vesting 
in the Crown an effectual negative on the appointment of Catholic 
Bishops (in other words the Veto), the noble Lord goes on to say: 
“That adequate arrangements may be made for all these purposes, 
consistently with the strictest adherence, on your part (that is on the 
part of Catholics) to your religious tenets, is the persuasion we have 
long been labouring to establish. Were it otherwise, I should despair. 
But that these objects may be reconciled, in so far as respects the 
appointment of Bishops, is known with undeniable certainty.” ® 


From this extract it is perfectly clear what Lord Gren- 
ville’s idea was, on the subject of the concession which the 
Catholics were to offer. He had not changed his opinion since 
the year 1808. The Catholics must offer “an effectual negative 
on the appointment of Catholic Bishops.” This of course was 
the old Veto. An effectual negative, and a Veto are one and 
the same thing, and nothing else. But the word Veto was not 
to be uttered, and nothing suggesting the Veto could be pro- 
posed. Milner and the more loyal portion of the English 
Catholics would have fired up immediately if the odious, so 
called “security” had been again brought forward. And besides 
this, the English Catholics had given a general pledge, which 
Butler says they held most sacred, “to adopt no measure, affect- 
ing the general interest of the two bodies, without the concur- 
rence of their Roman Catholic brethren in Ireland.” When 


8 Butlers’ Historical Memotrs, vol. ii. p. 191. Edition of 1819. 
9 Husenbeth’s Life of Wilner, pp. 143, 144. 
10 Historical Memoirs, pp. 192, 193. 
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therefore, the Catholic noblemen and gentlemen met Lords 
Grey and Grenville on the 31st of January, it was an interview 
between, on the one hand, two statesmen who thought that the 
Catholics must offer some security, and that the only security 
would be an effectual negative in appointment of Bishops; and 
on the other hand, Catholic gentlemen who had advocated the 
Veto in 1808, who were Vetoists still, but who knew that they 
could not propose to the Catholics of England, as the result of 
their interview with the friendly statesmen anything which would 
even seem to suggest the obnoxious negative. The reader shall 
now have Mr. Butler’s account of the meeting, and it may be 
taken for granted that either Butler was present at both this 
meeting and the previous one with Lord Grey, and most pro- 
bably he was; or he had the account of what took place at the 
meetings from those who were present. “The subject,” he says, 
(that is what concession the Catholics would make as the price 
of Emancipation) “was revived; and it was most distinctly 
agreed, that no particular reference to the Veto, or to any 
specific pledge, was intended ; and that the only thing recom- 
mended to the English Catholics, was, ‘such a general expres- 
sion of their wishes of mutual satisfaction and security, as 
existing circumstances made proper, to accompany their 
petition.’ To this, there would be no reasonable objection: and 
it is due to the two illustrious friends of the Catholics, to men- 
tion, that they felt as strongly as the Catholics themselves could 
do, the propriety of their avoiding the slightest expression that 
might commit them with the Irish Catholics on the ‘subject of 
the Veto.’”" Such is Butler's account. The meeting between 
the Catholic gentlemen and the Protestant statesman then broke 
up: all who had been present at it having agreed that there 
should be no “particular reference to the Veto,” all having 
agreed that some security should be offered by the Catholics, 
all knowing that no other security would be accepted, and it 
may be added that no other security had ever entcred the minds 
of any of them to offer or accept, except the royal negative 
upon the appointment of bishops, in other words, the Veto. 

The Catholic gentlemen then retired to draw up a resolution, 
which with some others was to be proposed at a public meeting 
of Catholics shortly to be held. It was a somewhat delicate 
matter to frame this resolution. It was to be so worded as to 
include the Veto,.in order to satisfy Lords Grenville and Grey 


Memoirs, ii. p. 193- Second Edition, 
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and the Catholic Vetoists ; and at the same time, not to suggest, 
much less to mention the Veto, for fear of rousing Milner and 
the Irish Bishops. It was even intended to be so worded, that 
those who had drawn it up might afterwards be able to say that 
they had not even intended the Veto. The resolution was 
drawn up in the following words. “That the English Roman 
Catholics in soliciting the attention of Parliament to their 
petition, are actuated, not more by a sense of hardships and 
disabilities, under which they labour, than by a desire to secure, 
on the most solid foundations, the peace and harmony of the 
British Empire ; and to obtain for themselves, opportunities of 
manifesting, by the most active exertions, their zeal and interest 
in the common cause, in which their country is engaged, for the 
maintenance of its freedom and independence; and that they 
are firmly persuaded, that adequate provision for the mainte- 
nance of the civil and religious establishment of this kingdom 
may be made, consistently with the strictest adherence, on their 
part, to the tenets and discipline of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and that any arrangement founded on this basis of mutual satis- 
faction and security, and extending to them the full enjoyment 
of the civil constitution of their country, will meet with their 
grateful concurrence.” Such was the celebrated “fifth resolu- 
tion.” The reader will observe that some of the wording is 
taken literally from Lord Grenville’s letter to Lord Fingall, and 
from what was said at the meeting on the 31st of January. 
It must be acknowledged that the resolution was cleverly 
worded. It was, in fact, a beautifully constructed capsule, 
apparently filled with sugar; but containing aconite. How, not 
a few of the English Catholics, both clergy and laity, proved 
themselves to be “swell pill-takers,” although they had pre- 
viously suffered from the same doctor; and how the great 
analyst Milner, detected the poison, must be reserved for the 


next chapter. 


W. J. AMHERST. 
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Reviews. 


IL.—MASKELL’S ANCIENT LITURGIES.! 


EVERYTHING connected with the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation is of special interest, and we must give a brief 
analysis of the contents of these valuable works. 

The importance of these two publications will be at once 
recognized by such of our readers as are interested in questions 
connected with the ritual and offices of the Church of England 
during the three or four centuries which immediately preceded 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The volume which treats of the history of the Holy Mass of 
course has the first claim upon our attention. 

In the Preface Mr. Maskell discusses at some length the 
character of the various “Uses” which were employed in 
England before the Reformation, “some following Salisbury 
use, some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some 
of York, some of Lincoln,” as is correctly stated in the Pre- 
face to the present book of Common Prayer. Remarking upon 
the difficulty of obtaining access to copies of these old books 
(which are so rare that except in the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the British Museum, it is almost hopeless to 
find them), he supplies us with such information as enables us 
to understand the peculiarities of each several “ Use,” and the 
points upon which it differs from the Roman rite now accepted 
throughout the Church. A rapid sketch of the primitive 
liturgies prior to the time of St. Augustine’s arrival in England 
up to the time of Bishop Osmund, of Salisbury, is an apt intro- 


* The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England according to the uses of Sarum, 
lork, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy. Arranged in parallel columns, 
with Preface and Notes. By William Maskell, M.A. Third edition, 8vo. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1882. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia Anglicane. The Occasional Offices of the Church 
of England, according to the old use of Salisbury, the Prefaces in English and other 
Prayers and Forms, with Dissertations and Notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Three vols. Second edition. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1882. 
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duction to the immediate object of this volume, the Ordinary, 
namely, and the Canon of the Mass as they are represented in 
the five Missals already mentioned. 

The arrangement of his material, which the author has here 
adopted, enables the reader to institute a comparison between 
them, so as to catch the peculiarities of each with the least pos- 
sible amount of trouble. A short extract, generally of a few 
lines only, is given from the Sarum rite, and then follows the 
corresponding passage from that of Bangor, York, Hereford, and 
Rome, in parallel columns upon the same page, so that the eye 
can discern at a glance what is the reading of each several 
version. The rest of the page is filled with the notes of the 
editor, of which it is enough to remark that they exhibit an 
entire command of the subject which he has undertaken to illus- 
trate. With the exception of the works of the great liturgical 
scholar, the Benedictine Marténe, and Dr. Rock’s Church of our 
Fathers, the present publication has no rival; and in some 
respects it is superior to both of these acknowledged authorities. 
It surpasses Dr. Rock’s work in the abundance and precision of 
its bibliographical information on every point connected with the 
early editions of our service books, and it surpasses Dom 
Marténe’s volume inasmuch as the commentary with which 
each section of the Latin text is illustrated is derived for the 
most part from early English authorities. We think it only just 
to remark that in several instances we have tested some of these 
illustrative notes with the liturgical writers of the Middle Ages 
(such as the Micrologus, Alcuin, Innocent the Third, John 
Beleth, or Gabriel Biel), and in most instances have found our- 
selves anticipated by Mr. Maskell. 

In an Appendix are given the Greek text of the Liturgy of 
St. Clement, “The Order of the Communion,” from Grafton’s 
edition of 1548, and“ The Supper of the Lord,” according to 
the first Common Prayer Book of Edward VI., 1548. 

The first edition of the present volume was published in 
1844; the second appeared in 1846. Both editions having 
become exceedingly rare and costly, this third and improved 
edition has been issued by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, with 
its accustomed elegance and accuracy. 

The Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane first appeared 
in the year 1846, and, like the work just noticed, now pre- 
sents itself to us in a new and improved edition. The additional 
matter now given extends to more than two hundred pages, and 
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is mixed up with the text and notes. In this work, even more 
than the preceding, we have to thank the author for the biblio- 
graphical information which he has given us respecting the 
liturgical literature of the period of the Reformation. 

In the limits of a notice like the present it is impossible to 
‘notice more than very briefly the various Office books which 
are here reprinted. In the first volume we have the Order of 
Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, 
Extreme Unction, and Burial, followed by several forms of Bene- 
-diction and certain Occasional Offices, about twenty in number, 
‘which are to be found in the Salisbury Manual and Pontifical. 
The Offices of Coronation, Ordination, Consecration of Bishops, 


- -of First Tonsure, for the Degradation of a Priest, for the Recon- 


‘ciliation of an Apostate, and several other kindred occasions 
‘then follow, and are illustrated with the same amount of success- 
ful research. Of the third volume, the larger portion is occupied 
with the Primer in English, after which follow certain calendars, 
litanies, Te Deum, Benedicite, Magnificat, the Athanasian 
Creed, forms of confession, night prayers, order for the con- 
secration of nuns, office for King Henry the Sixth, and others 
«which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

Throughout his work Mr. Maskell preserves that tone of 
courteous respect towards the feelings of the members of the 
Established Church of England, for which his writings have 
always been distinguished. But when the occasion seems to 
demand it he does not scruple to express his sentiments. One 
anecdote which he has preserved is so remarkable that we 
cannot refrain from repeating it. Speaking of the “great lati- 
tude which seems to be allowed in the Anglican communion 
with regard to the elements of the Sacrament of the Blessed 
Eucharist,” he tells us that a colonial bishop (whose name and 
diocese he gives, but which we refrain from repeating), sent 
home, about the year 1860, the following account of a visit 
which he made to a dying native. “I came purposely to 
administer the Holy Communion ; but I looked round in vain 
for the means. There was no wine, nor any bread, but I could 
not go away without an endeavour to show ‘the Lord’s death’ 
in some way as near to the Lord’s own appointed way as cir- 
cumstances permitted. I therefore made vessels of the beautiful 
mussel shells which abound on the sea beach, filling one with 
water and laying on the other a piece of travelling biscuit 
softened with water ; and in this way I proceeded to celebrate 
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the Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our sacrificed 
Saviour, not doubting but earnestly believing that He was 
pleased to grant to that truthful partaker as full a share in all 
the benefits of His passion as if a cathedral had been over our 
heads and golden vessels on the altar.” The only remark which 
is appended to this wonderful confession is that such an act 
would not have been allowed for an instant by the canons of 
the medizval English Church. We venture to express the hope 
that a copy of Mr. Maskell’s work may fall into the hands of 
this Colonial Bishop, and that his lordship will not take upon 
himself to deal with his present English parishioners as he did 
with the dying New Zealander in the diocese of Nelson. 


2 .—ONESIMUs.! 


The author of Philochristus, it may be remembered, dedicated 
that work to the author of cece Homo, a writer who, according 
to his own account, “dissatisfied with current conceptions of 
Christ, determined to trace Christ’s biography from point to 
point and accept those conclusions, not which the Church, or 
even Apostles, have sealed with their authority, but which facts 
themselves critically weighed appear to warrant.” The result 
was a fancy portrait which pleased the artist, and also pleased 
certain others who were satisfied with a mere piece of clever 
drawing ; but then the picture was not the likeness of the 
original. The writer, whom we have at present under review, is 
less rationalistic than the inventor of the Christ of Ecce Homo, 
but still he is rationalistic. His intentions are evidently good, 
and his wish is that his work should be to the greater glory of 
Jesus of Nazareth; but we fear much that the real issue will 
be the opposite of what he so laudably desires. And we will 
state our reasons. 

Onesimus, slave of Philemon and convert of St. Paul, is here 
supposed to write his autobiography. It may surprise some 
to find over three hundred pages about a life, for the known 
details of which one page might have been supposed too much 
space. But the explanation is, that an attempt has been made 
to gather round the name of Onesimus events and characteristics 
which shall be generally typical of an early Christian convert. 


2 Onesimus, Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. By the author of Philochristus. 
London: Macmillan and Co,, 1882. 
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For this purpose a number of authors are put under contribution, 
some belonging to a much later date. 


A confession of anachronism then? Yes, anachronism. But, if 
only such sayings have been selected as express thoughts that were, at 
least in their germs, contemporaneous with Onesimus, then the life of 
St. Paul’s convert is really far better illustrated by this systematic 
anachronism than by the most felicitously invented dialogue of modern 


scholars (p. 307). 


What makes the example of Onesimus, as imagined by the 
author, weak as an argument for Christianity, is that, while the 
poor slave’s experiences show us very appreciable grounds for 
doubt, they furnish far less appreciable grounds for faith. The 
difficulties against an all-ruling Providence, the excuses for 
Pagan festivities, the plausibility of epicurean or stoic philosophy, 
are points that are brought out in a way which may tell on the 
ordinary mind that can readily seize palpable objects. Similarly 
the illustrations of how legends are supposed to have grown 
round the person of Christ may easily raise misgivings about our 
Gospels. But when we come to the final conversion of 
Onesimus, we cannot so easily put our finger on the valid motive 
of his conduct. He was moved to a sense of sin, he was 
attracted by holiness; but we want some better foundation for 
the distinction between sin and holiness, and especially we want 
some proof for what is specifically Christian over and above 
what is mere natural virtue. The following ejaculation of 
Onesimus contains the chief reason of the faith that was in him. 
“To Thee, Lord, none draweth nigh through weighing of 
probabilities, no nor through belief in Thy mighty works, nor 
through belief in the traditions concerning Thy birth and 
rising again; but it is through love of Thee and trust in Thee 
alone, that Thou art embraced, for Thou art love, and by Thee 
alone is the heart of man made capable of Thee. Therefore, 
it pleased Thee in Thy mercy that I, in seeking to find Thee, 
should not find Thee. For I reasoned, I examined, I sought, 
yet I found not. But afterwards I reasoned not, I examined 
not, I sought not, yet I fled from Thee that I might wander in 
a wilderness of sin; yet even there didst Thou meet me, and 
through Thy love my eyes were opened, and I could not 
choose, but knew Thee to be my true Shepherd, and when Thou 
didst call me by my name I could not choose but come.” There 
is far too much of the Methodistical “saving call” in this 
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account of conversion, to allow it to be the ordinary type of 
God's dealing. We Catholics are as ready as any to admit the 
insufficiency of pure reason for supernatural faith, hope, and 
charity ; we hold as firmly as any the power of grace: but we 
also maintain the dignity of that natural reason which gives a 
sure basis to our creed. It is one of the fatal blunders of 
Onesimus to misconceive throughout the fundamental relation 
of the natural to the supernatural. 

For the miracles of Christ, Onesimus has not much regard, 
though he does not wholly deny them. He thinks the three 
synoptic Gospels to be probably untrustworthy in their accounts 
of Christ’s physical wonder-workings; and he hints that the 
Gospel named St. John is largely a product of Alexandrian 
philosophy. Yet he would use the synoptics, for they “contain 
the solid kernel of truth, while they give as its integument what 
is only suspicious, not demonstrably false.” We fear that the 
author is, what we beg leave to call, very “gullible” on the 
matter of unauthenticity; and, lest he should in turn “gull” 
others, we shall end our remarks with cautionary example. He 
coolly tells us in a note that scholarship has quite discredited 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark. 

Such a statement as this is simply untrue. We cannot here 
discuss the question at length, but it is enough to say that they 
are accepted by almost all Catholic and by some Protestant 
critics, that they have been received by the continuous tradition 
of the Eastern Church, and though it is true that they are want- 
ing in some of the best Greek Codices, yet there sometimes 
occurs a trace of the omission, as in the Vatican codex, while 
they are retained in the Latin and Syriac, which are at least of 
equal authority with the Greek. Add that the balance of 
Patristic evidence is strongly in favour of retaining the verses. 
It is very easy to state in sweeping ignorance—-All scholars 
reject them; but we wish Philochristus would be sure of the 
fact before he so cheaply invokes a consentient authority. This 
is a little point he might look up at the same time that he is 
investigating whether, as he has said, “ Messiah” means “ Sent.” 
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3-—SIBERIA AND THE RUSSIAN PRISONS THERE.! 


Mr. Lansdell is a most intelligent and trustworthy traveller. 
His style is pleasant and his matter full of interest. He knows 
what to tell and how to tell it. A Protestant clergyman of 
strong evangelical tendencies, a believer in the efficacy of the 
“fetish” of tract distributing and wholesale scattering of Bibles, 
he nevertheless brings forward very rarely his peculiar religious 
views, and when he treats of other religions than his own, he 
sensibly states facts without much comment. 

The object of his journey was the investigation of the prison 
system of Siberia, and no one can read his book without 
giving up the vulgar belief in the cruelty and hardships under- 
gone by political prisoners in the “living death of a Siberian 
exile.” This prejudice Mr. Lansdell has practically destroyed by 
his fair, unbiassed account of the very moderate and by no 
means harsh punishment to which Russian criminals are subject 


in Siberia. For instance, pp. 16, 17: 


The severest case of punishment of a political prisoner I met with 
was that, I think, a Nihilist, at Kara, who had daily to go to work in 
the gold-mines ; but on returning, he had a room to himself, some 
of his own furniture, fittings, and books, one of which was on political 
economy. His wife lived in the neighbourhood, and could see him 
lawfully, and bring him food at frequent intervals: and it was not 
difficult for her to see him unlawfully, for just in front of his window 
passed the public road, where she could stand and talk to him with 


ease. 

Again : 

A stranger, however, who believes every exile who calls himself 
a “political,” may easily be misled. To be a “political” prisoner in 
Siberia is to be more or less of a gentleman, and many try thus to pass 
themselves off. Mr. Ashton Dilke, M.P., who travelled some years 
ago in Southern Siberia, and spoke Russian, has told me that, on 
asking gangs of convicts if they had any politicals or “gentlemen ” 
prisoners among them, they usually said “No”; and that, in the case 
of one man who imposed upon him and tried to palm himself off as a 
“political,” the Governor showed Mr. Dilke the man’s papers, which 
described him as a criminal, a thief, &c. (vol. ii. p. 22). 


With respect to the convict mines which have been des- 
cribed as scenes of the most revolting cruelty, Mr. Lansdell 


says: 


1 Through Siteria. By Henry Lansdell. London: Sampson Low and Son, 
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That the men who worked in the mines had no easy task was plain, 
but it was equally plain that their labour, as compared with that of an 
English navvy or convict, was nothing extraordinary. The tread-wheel 
is unknown to them. Foreigners speak with horror of Siberian punish- 
ments, to which, as a set off, I may mention that a Russian lady asked 


me, with a shudder, whether it could possibly be true that in England: 


we placed prisoners on a wheel on which, if they did not continue to 


step, it broke their legs! Comparing Siberian convicts with English,,. 


the Siberian has the advantage in more food (which perhaps the climate 
may require), more intercourse with his fellows, and far more per- 
missions to receive visits from his family (vol. ii. p. 102). 


We have rarely read a book of travels which pleased us 
so much. In spite of his Protestant prejudice, the author can 
give unbiassed details about the Russo-Greek Church and the 
Starovers, or Old Believers, who are a schism from the great 
schism. We wish that our space allowed of further quotations. 
We must insert two more of special interest to Catholics. In 
the Appendix on the schisms of the Russian Church we learn 


that— 


The differences, however, between both parties on the one side, and 
the Established Church on the other, were not questions of doctrine, 
but such points as these: the Starovers gave the benediction holding 
up two fingers, the Established clergy holding up three, which latter 
practice was regarded by the Old Believers as a mortal sin. The 
Starovers’ form of the Cross had three transverse beams, instead of the 
Russian two or the Latin one. Again, to say the Name of Jesus in 
two syllables instead of three (as in Greek) was condemned by the 
Starovers, as was also the repetition of the hallelujah in the service 
thrice instead of twice. It became also an alarming innovation to read 
or write, for ecclesiastical purposes, a word in modern Russ (Appendix, 


vol. i. p. 385). 
The following details respecting the usages of the Russian 
Church are also curious. 


A lady on the Obi told me that all were bound to confess and 
receive the Communion once a year. If any special reason required it, 
they might receive oftener, always confessing, however, beforehand, in 
a standing posture, at the side of the priest, and then kneeling at the 
absolution. The priest said that two hundred times in the year, at 
Kaush, children were participants in the sacred rite ; and in connection 
with this remark, he made a curious statement, to the effect that, there 
being few doctors in the district, it was common for mothers, when 
their babies were ill, to bring them to receive the Sacrament, under the 
impression that it did them physical as well as spiritual good. He 
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said, too, that mothers thought it their duty to bring their children 
frequently to Communion till they were seven years of age, after which 
period they came with them once a year for Confession, Communion, 
and instruction (vol. i. p. 237). 

But we have said enough to give our readers some idea 
of the general character of Mr. Lansdell’s book. If they wish 
for a great deal of valuable information in an attractive form, 
let them read it themselves. 


4.—A NEW VIEW OF OLD ACQUAINTANCES.! 

The author of these studies writes well, and has the further 
good quality of not being over sure about the infallibility of his 
own opinions. He is aware that the writer of sketches must 
take up a point of view, and so far is one-sided ; and again must 
neglect what is dull to seize only upon what is vivid. Speaking 
of his own volume the author says: 

Not the most erudite of men could be perfectly prepared to deal 
with so many and such varied sides of human life. ... In truth, 
these are but the readings of a literary vagrant. One book led to 
another, one study to another. The first was published with trepida- 
tion. Since no bones were broken, the second was launched with 
greater confidence. So, by insensible degrees, a young man of our 
generation acquires, in his own eyes, a kind of roving judicial com- 
mission through the ages; and having once escaped the perils of the 
Freemans and the Furnivalls, sets himself up to right the wrongs of 
universal history and criticism. 


It is gratifying to find a writer so keenly alive to the 
dangers of his undertaking. And yet the peril is one that 
every honest man ought to see. Who can have read history 
with any attention without perceiving how different, and yet how 
severally plausible, are the constructions put on the same period 
by historians who vary in their stand point? Even where the 
facts are pretty well known, the interpretation to be given to 
them is often very doubtful. Thus, we suppose, those who look 
upon Macaulay's History of England almost as a romance, do 
not so much question his facts as the one long glorification of 
Whiggery which he thence extracts. Now, Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son has special difficulties in the characters he has chosen for 
criticism, these being capable of most opposite presentation, 
according to the will of the writer. Take the first of the series, 


1 Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London : 
Chatto and Windus, 1882. 
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Victor Hugo. Regarded merely from a literary point of view, 
what a subject either for enormous praise or for enormous 
blame! His fortes and his fo7b/es are both so great that an 
admirer may almost deify him, while a hostile critic may hold 
him up to uproarious laughter by a judicious selection of 
screechy, screamy passages, and of bits of sentimentality very 
like drivel. Watt Whitman is another disputed, though, we 
think, hardly disputable character. We cannot agree with the 
author that so small a modicum of truth as the eccentric 
American has to convey, is any compensation for the gross 
untruths in his gospel ; nor do we see that the would-be apostle 
has anything true to say which is at all new, and which has not 
been said before in a far better way. According to our author 
this is the key to Whitman’s teaching. 

To give a certain unity of ideal to the average population of 

America —to gather their activities about some conception of the 
universe that shall be central and normal, if only for the moment—the 
poet must portray that population as it is. Like human law, human 
poetry is simply declaratory. If any ideal is possible it must be already 
in the thoughts of the people. 
The poet’s office is merely to hold the mirror up to nature ; to 
make a grand synthesis of mankind as it is with its good and its 
bad, and all its inconsistencies. No doubt in such a system 
there will be contradictions ; but that is because the poet-teacher 
is true to nature. Hence Whitman can say, with an air of 
magnanimous disdain, “Do I contradict myself? Very well, 
then, I contradict myself.’ Against such a writer our judg- 
ment would be more unmitigatedly condemnatory than is that 
of Mr. Stevenson. 

We have a like difference of opinion to express with regard 
to the moral character of Burns. Of course our author does not 
defend Burns in this particular, but we think he is inclined to 
make too much of excuses or of redeeming traits. It is all well 
and good to maintain the palliating or counterbalancing circum- 
stances in a criminal life ; but there is danger in pushing things 
too far. Now the course of Burns was a wild and wilful one, and 
we do not think that he was hardly used by the world as Carlyle 
fancies. Exciseman is not a very distinguished title, but 
would not the Edinburgh friends have done more for their young 
poet if the latter had been better behaved? With Burns, there- 
fore, as with Sterne, we should fear anything like palliations 
becoming exculpations. 
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5.—AN OLD CONTROVERSY REVIVED." 


The present volume is not a gratuitous renewal of an old 


~ battle, against which all good Christians might laudably protest. 


From acting in mere wantonness, the writer's own conscience, as 
well as that of his superiors, would have held him back. But 
untrue accounts have lately been spread abroad on the subject of 
the controversy about grace; and these are likely to injure 
the character of one of the parties concerned, unless some’ 
new justification is offered to readers of current theology. 
The defence of course should be as pacific as possible; and 
it is exactly the calmness of his tone that has won for Father 
Schneemann the commendation of impartial and weighty 
judges. Not only the manner, however, but also the matter of 
his work should gain for him an attentive hearing. His treat- 
ment of the subject is thorough; so that, while protesting against 
writers on the adverse side for isolating sentences and making 
the worst or the best of them according to convenience, he him- 
self is careful not to incur a similar charge by superficial inter- 
pretation. Hence he tries to get at the whole mind of authors 
from their works generally, from the opinions of their contem- 
poraries, disciples, or colleagues, and from all those other 
collateral aids which a scholar knows how to turn to advantage. 
As specimens of this masterly handling we recommend the 
chapters which enquire into the doctrines of St. Augustine, of 
St. Thomas, of the earliest school of St. Thomas, of the first 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and later of Molina. This last- 
named especially has suffered from the misconstruction which 
comes of garbling passages, and pressing to the utmost less 
happy phrases. Molina was all the more open to such treatment 
as he was writing on a matter up to that time not well 
evolved, and with a style that was not perfect in its polish. A 
rather amusing story is given by our author of a good Dominican 
Father, who tells the tale of his own surprise at comparing 
the true with the reported Molina. The narrator had written a 
dialogue on Molinism, which greatly pleased several readers, 
when the edition of the Concordia, published in 1588, fell into his 
hands. He was delighted with this treasure, as he had heard 
that later issues had been toned down by the Jesuits. “With 


‘ 

1 Controversiarum de Divina Gratiz Liberique Arbitrii Concordia Initia et Pro- 

gressus. Enarravit Gerardus Schneemann, S.J. Friburgi Brisgoviee : Sumptibus 
Herder, 1881. 
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great avidity I began to read,” he says, “but with what result? 
I was astonished, and from time to time exclaimed, “ Malum! 
Quas nugas de homine isto dixerunt mihi. Peream si quid 
est in verbis ejus quod cum doctrina per manus mihi tradita 
cohzreat.” We have left this exclamation as it appears in the 
text of Father Schneemann, since it will not go literally, and at 
the same time idiomatically, into English. 

We are, to some extent, debarred from simply retailing our 
author’s conclusions lest we should seem to be unfairly inducing 
some readers to accept, on our statement that the cases had 
been proved, propositions which the other side would urge 
should be presented only along with the arguments on which 
they rest. But at least we lay ourselves open to no accusation 
in saying that Serry’s history of the Congregations De Auxiliis, 
accepted by Billuart and other able Thomists, has largely gone 
to form a public opinion on the course of the controversy, while, 
as a matter of justice, it cannot claim to be trustworthy. One 
reason for this assertion we can sufficiently state within our brief 
limits. Serry’s work is founded on apocryphal acts, and on an 
apocryphal constitution, all of which Innocent the Tenth de- 
clared to be without any authority whatever. Moreover Father 
Schneemann has been able to use a most important document 
unknown to Serry. There are other grounds for distrusting the 
Dominican historian which our author gives, and about which 
we only say, let those who wish to be informed examine and 
judge for themselves. We are not going to abuse our position 
as reviewers by trying to shape the reader’s opinion for him, 
in accordance with what may be supposed our interest. For us 
it only remains just to state one valid reason why the Jesuit 
doctrine should have that toleration allowed it, upon which the 
Holy See has again and again insisted. It has been God’s 
will, for the testing of his elect, to give us a revelation that 
presents its intellectual difficulties to our poor limited minds. 
So long as we know that God has spoken, we gladly bow 
down and believe what may seem “a hard saying.” But 
who, knowing the responsibility he is incurring, will dare to 
jeopardy the faith of his fellow-men, already perhaps sore 
tried, by presuming to turn into a dogma what is only:a theo- 
logical opinion, and furthermore an opinion which is about as 
“hard a saying” as Catholic theologians have ever uttered to 
human ears. For consider the precise point of dispute. It has 
been defined against Pelagians, Semipelagians, and Calvinists, 
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that all supernatural action is begun, continued, and consum- 
mated by grace, and yet that the will is free in the exercise 
of virtue. But how exactly liberty is reconciled with grace, 
how God knows infallibly the connexion between efficacious 
grace and its free employment, this has not been defined ; it 
was not even matter of any lengthened and explicit treatment 
with St. Augustine and St. Thomas, who are yet often spoken 
of as having closed the question. Two main solutions have 
been proposed, one by the followers of Bajiez, the other by the 
followers of Molina. Where Father Schneemann’s book fails to 
draw recruits to the standard of the latter leader, it will have 
a good effect if at least it stops some of the vituperative 
language, of which specimens are given in the preface; and if, 
at the same time, it checks an intemperate enforcing of a 
doctrine very repellent to many devoted children of the faith. 
No grounds of slight probability would justify a priest in any- 
thing like the forcible imposition of a teaching which is con- 
fessed to differ from necessarianism only in some mysterious way 
which reason cannot fully fathom. For no one can seriously pre- 
tend that the distinctions between fosse and agere, between 
the sensus compositus and the sensus divisus, take away the 
gigantic difficulty which reason has in allowing physical pre- 
determination to be consistent with liberty of choice. We who 
are not rationalists, yet speak thus of mere reason, and we say 
that even upon unaided reason it is not conscientious to lay so 
heavy a burden without the most certain warrant of revelation. 
This is the least that we can claim, and if we claim no more it 
is not because our own private views go no further, but because 
we respect the authority of great and good men, and wish our- 
selves to teach by example what we have been preaching on the 
text, dubiis Libertas. 


5.-—A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES! 


Plenty of amusing stories are published in the present day, 
but there is a great want of stories at the same time amusing 
and harmless. Of those, which being harmless are not religious, too 
many are chiefly remarkable either for their literary worthless- 
ness or their extreme “goodiness.” Now in the little novel 
recently published by Remington and Co., and entitled /7s 


1 His First and Last Love. A Story with two Heroes. By A. M. Clarke. 
Remington and Co., 1882. 
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First and Last Love, the author has made an attempt, and 
successfully we think, to meet this want by providing a story 
which, without any .pretence to a religious character, aims at 
interesting the reader by an amusing and perfectly harmless 
love story. The subject of love is one generally tabooed in 
Catholic novels, or at least one which is handled very much 
after the fashion of live coals, partly from the distinctly religious 
character of this department of our literature, and partly 
because many of them are written by ecclesiastics. There is, 
however, in the subject of this little notice, no lack of good 
wholesome love, as well as of the blinder and stupider sort. But 
though full of love from cover.to cover, the book is oz ne peut 
plus healthy in tone, and conveys a good sound practical moral. 
The interest of the story is well sustained, and whilst many who 
take up the work will be loth to lay it down until they have 
reached the last page, others will perhaps regret that instead of 
being compressed into the compass of a noveletto, this attrac- 
tive story has not been expanded to the dimensions of a three, 
or at least of a two volume novel. At any rate, all will be glad 
to have another story from the same clever pen. 

As a specimen of the author's style, we transcribe the parting 
scene between Robert Oldham and his first love, by whom he 
had been jilted for another, but a worthless husband. 


In a few moments he was ushered into Lucy’s presence ; she was 
dressed and sitting up, but sickness and misery had ravaged her beauty 
to a greater extent than his imagination had been able to depict ; he 
could not speak a single word of greeting, he could only take her hand 
and seat himself beside her, looking at her with an expression of the 
most intense affection, the most tender sympathy, while his eyes slowly 
filled with the tears he was struggling to repress. 

“T am more changed than you expected, am I not?” Lucy asked, 
for she was much the calmer of the two. “ How kind of you to come, 
and to come so soon. I really begin to hope you have forgiven me,” 
she continued, timidly, reassured by the expression of his eye, and 
venturing gently to stroke the hand in which Robert had clasped one of 
hers. 

It was more than he could bear. 

“ Forgive you,” he cried, “ forgive you! I do not think I could ever 
find that a very difficult task. I had forgiven you before you asked me, 
and now I have forgotten also.” 

“TI loved you best, all the while ; I did, indeed, Robert,” said Lucy, 
her feminine instinct teaching her that thus she could most amply 
reward Robert’s generous pardon; “I could not leave off loving you, 
however much I tried.” 
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An impartial looker-on might have felt inclined to ask, “ Why, then, 
had she allowed herself to be over-ruled and over-persuaded into 
marrying as she did?” But no such sceptical reflection occurred to 
Oldham. He had seen Lucy again, he had assured her of his forgive- 
ness, of his unchanged devotion, he had heard her once more say she 
loved him, and he asked no more. He was almost sorry when she sent 
for her child to show him. 

“Here is another Lucy,” she said, as a lovely little girl, between 
three and four years old crept shyly forward. ‘Come and kiss Uncle 
Robert.” 

The child complied ; and when Oldham, soon after, took his leave, 
volunteered to repeat the salutation, adding— 

Now kiss mamma.” 

He read in the sick woman’s eyes the permission he longed for, and 
for the last time clasped his first love in his arms. ‘The next morning, 
when he went to see her again, she was dead. 

Five or six days later a simple funeral procession paused beneath 
the lych-gate of Selwood Churchyard; the only mourners being a 
young man, whose pale face and tearless eyes spoke of the intensity of 
his grief, and a golden-haired child whom he was leading by the hand. 

Awed and frightened the little creature clung to him during the 
service ; and at its close, obedient to a sign he made, stepped forward 
and dropped upon the coffin a wreath of forget-me-nots. 

As she stood beside the open grave, one might have almost fancied 
the ancient story of the phcenix to be no mere fable, but a living truth, 
and this beautiful little Lucy, with her wondering azure eyes, to have 
sprung from her mother’s ashes. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


How useful to the student of theology, or to any one who 
wishes to treat of ecclesiastical matters, a good collection of 
synodal decrees must be, needs no pointing out. And for their 
labours to secure us so precious a boon, we beg to express our 
best thanks to the careful editors of the Collectio Lacensis. It is 
the spirit of modern times to offer to all the authentic docu- 
ments whereby an institution may be judged ; and nothing can 
be more according to the wish of the Church than to have her 
official documents put before the public, that it may be scen 
what they are, not what ignorance, or prejudice, or malice has 
represented them to be. In the present volume! are comprised 
the Councils held between 1652 and 1859. The collection is 
rendered still more useful by the copious index, which enables 
the reader at once to find his way among the varied subjects 
treated at the Councils whose decrees it contains. 


The chief hope for the Papacy, according to human foresight, 
seems to lie in an awakening up of European rulers to a need of 
recognizing once more the temporal powcr of a princedom, 
which, in its spiritual character, has been the main element of 
coherence in Christian society. Italy has acquired its long- 
coveted unity, but it is not prosperous at home and it is not 
respected abroad. Though King Humbert is at the Quirinal, he 
is no more at his ease there than was his wretched father, who 
died suddenly in that palace which had been so uncomfortable 
to him. Finding the Papacy a bugbear, the Radicals would 
utterly destroy it, but that will not be allowed by God. Others 
would have the Pope come to terms, but to such terms as he 
cannot accept. For a reconciliation, the writer of the present 


1 Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum, Collectio Lacensis. Tom. vi. 


Friburgi, Brisgovie. Sumptibus Herder, 1882. 
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pamphlet? looks neither to sudden miracle nor to armed inter- 
vention, but to the gradually working force of the pacific action of 
the Pope, who is ever preaching the sound principles of Christian 


society. 


Lord Bute will not, we think, be disappointed in the hope he 
expresses in the introduction to his edition of the A/tus of 
St. Columba, that this specimen of ancient Celtic poetry will be 
hailed with pleasure by many persons as well from veneration 
for the memory of the author, as from appreciation of the 
intrinsic merits of the work itself. The poem gets its name 
Altus—the equivalent of A/tissimus in the Vulgate, to indicate 
God—from the first word of the three-and-twenty Capitula, of 
some dozen short lines each, into which it is divided. Having, 
in the first half of the poem, made a declaration of faith in the 
Triune God, described the work of the creation of angels and 
men, and detailed the intellectual and material components of 
our planet, the poet passes somewhat abruptly from the past 
and the present to the future, from the beginning to the end of 
the world. At this point he ascends Mount Sinai in company 
with Moses that he may get inspiration from him, who drew 
near to God when revealing Himself in terror, to know and 
describe the terrors of the Last Day. In the concluding Capzti/a, 
which are descriptive of the coming of Christ in judgment, 
some passages will be found which will not suffer by comparison 
with the Dies Jre. The words of the poem are accompanied 
throughout by a good paraphrase in English prose, and by a 
series of notes which place before the readers the passages of 
Scripture cited or alluded to in the text. 


The little books on practical religious questions by Mgr. de 
Ségur are already well known, and the present excellent trans- 
lation of the pamphlet on Confession will be welcome to many, 
and should do much good.* It is easy and pleasant reading, and 
meets all those objections by which the careless try to excuse 
their neglect of the sacraments. Many of the earlier chapters 
are answers to such difficulties as Protestants urge: “ Why does 
it not suffice to confess simply to God?” “What is the use of 


° The Pope and Italy. Translated from the Italian by Alexander Wood, M.A., 
F.S.A. London, Burns and Oates, 1882. 

3 Confession. 
London : Burns and Oates. 


By Mgr. de Sézur. Translated from the French by Marg. Martin. 
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telling all one has done to a priest?” Later on come the 
answers to other stock objections of careless Catholics: “I know 
many people who go to confession often, and are none the 
better;” “Formerly I used to confess, and sinned none the 
less ;” “It is too hard ;” “I don’t like my parish priest ;” and 
so on through the whole list. Each difficulty is answered in a 
simple, straightforward way, with plenty of examples. Voltaire 
figures as a warning to those who put off confession to the last ; 
after twice relapsing after a confession made in fear of death, he 
finally died in despair in the midst of infidels who would not 
allow a priest to come near him. There is much theology in 
these simple pages that will help the zealous words of our parish 
priests in their efforts to bring their wandering sheep to face the 
painful medicine of a good confession. No doubt a work of 
equal merit written specially for English needs would be more 
perfectly adapted for our purpose, but still the French method 
of treatment is but a slight drawback to these excellent 


instructions. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates also send us a little book on the 
vows of religion, translated from the French of Father Cotel, 
S.J4 It is written in a catechetical form, and is meant for 
religious, who often find themselves puzzled to explain to them- 
selves and others the precise obligations of the vows, and to 
mark them off from the corresponding virtues. These pages 
give all the necessary information, and their matter-of-fact form 
makes them specially suitable for forming correct notions on 
these essential points. The book has already been tested by 
long use, so that its accuracy can be relied on. 


Stephanie is a good translation® of a simple and pretty story, 
well and favourably known in France, will be gladly welcomed by 
those amongst us who know the value and the rarity of fiction 
which is at once of literary merit and thoroughly Catholic in 
tone. The name of its author ought to insure the little book a 
wide circulation. Louis Veuillot occupies such a foremost place 
in contemporary French literature, and is acknowledged, even 
by the greatest enemies of religion, to be such a master of 
idiomatic and sarcastic language, that it is a matter of surprise 


+ 4A Catechism of the Vows, for the use of persons consecrated to God in the 
Religious State. Py Father Peter Cotel, S.J. Burns and Oates. ; 

5 Stephanic. By Louis Veuillot. Translated by Mrs. Josephine M. Black+ 
k 
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as well as regret that his writings are not more widely known in 
England. Although this little tale is not in the style we are 


_accustomed to associate with M. Vcuillot’s name, yet it is a 


careful study, and shows the touch of a true artist. It belongs 
to the quict domestic school, as distinguished from the sensa- 
tional. It approaches nearer to the style of Miss Austen than 
to that of Miss Braddon. Indeed, not the least wonderful thing 
about the book is the thorough way in which M. Veuillot throws 
himself into the simple character of the French school girl just 
home from her convent, and the heroine of no more startling 
adventures than are to be found in the religious household of a 
quiet old aunt who doats upon good society. 


English speaking Catholic girls owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mrs. Black. Her version of the Paz//ettes d’Or,§ to which she 
gives the appropriate name of the Gir/s’ Book of Piety, is a 
treasury of good sensible instructions and devotions, sufficiently 
minute to be of real practical utility, and sufficiently varied to be 
suitable for girls of various ages and characters. The little 
practices of piety and self-denial which are suggested are clear 
and explicit, without any tendency to exaggeration. There are 
thoughtful hints, not a few, scattered up and down in a way 
which will make this boon eminently useful to those to whose 
care the training and the education of girls is committed. It 
must be admitted that its merits have been fairly tested, since 
Mrs. Black is able to translate from the forty-fifth French 
edition. We sincerely hope that this English version will rival 
the popularity of the original from which it has been so well 
adapted. 


My Lady at Last’ gives the history of three sisters, related by 
one of themselves. It is a most entertaining narrative, simply and 
pleasingly told, the details of which are so true to nature that 
one readily credits the author's assertion as to the truth of the 
main incidents, improbable as these may perhaps appear to 
readers unfamiliar with the sudden and strange turns Fortune 
loves to give her wheel. The moral tone is excellent, and the 
interest well sustained ; we are sure no one who takes up the 
book will lay it aside unfinished; it is all the more to be 


8 The Girls’ Book of Picty, Translated from the forty-fifth French edition by 


Josephine Black. Dublin: Gill and Son. 


? My Lady at Last. A Story, by Margaret Taunton. Washbourne: Paternoste: 
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recommended because almost entirely free from the long para- 
graphs of moralizing which, if dispersed throughout the pages 
of a narrative, are distasteful and wearisome to readers who 
seek amusement in a story, and turn for religious instruction to 


works of a different nature. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have lately published a reading 
book for the Third Standard,® which is excellently suited for 
little children. It consists chiefly of stories, amusing, instructive, 
and sometimes pleasantly funny. The illustrations add much 
to its instructiveness, and are for the most part well drawn ; but 
we should like to ask the limner of page 21 whether he ever 
saw a hedgehog, or knows that it is not quite so large as a hare. 


We are glad to see that Father Ryder’s excellent little 
Summary of Catholic Controversy® has reached the third edi- 
tion. If his apt quotation, “ Dilexisti omnia verba precipita- 
tionis, lingua dolosa,” is true of Dr. Littledale, we may perhaps 
apply to himself another text indicative of another love, “ Dilex- 
isti justitiam et odisti iniquitatem,” and the sympathies of all 
men of good will cannot fail to love the justice he deals out to 


his unscrupulous opponent. 


Father Lloyd has done a good work in introducing to our 
notice the lives of the saints recently canonized.” If any one 
wishes to read a short and simple notice of the lives of St. Clare 
of Montefalco, St. Laurence of Brindisi, St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, and St. John Baptist de Rossi, he cannot do better than 


consult Father Lloyd’s pages. 


We may believe, says St. Leonard of Port Maurice, that at 
every Mass many souls issue forth from Purgatory and are 
taken up to Heaven. It is, therefore, a very common, if not 
the general practice amongst priests, to offer their free Masses 
for the relief of the holy souls. But whilst they willingly offer 
their own Masses with this intention, they are shy of recom- 
mending the faithful frequently to procure the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice for the same purpose, because of a great and 
very natural repugnance to utter a syllable which might be 

8 Granville Series. Aeading Book. Third Standard. Burns and Oates, 

Catholic Controversy ; an answer to Dr. Littledale’s Heasons. Third 


edition. London: Burns and Oates. 
19 Saints of 1881. By the Rev. William Lloyd. Burns and Oates. 
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miscontrued into meaning a fondness for money on their part. 
Hence pastors are for the most part content to plead the cause 
of the Church suffering in general terms, leaving it to their 
hearers to interpret their meaning as piety may suggest. The 
Rev. A. A. Lambrey, well known to the Catholics of the United 
States by his excellent papers on ecclesiastical and religious 
subjects, comes most opportunely to the rescue of his brother 
priests in England, as well as in his own country, by the publi- 
cation of his admirable /ssays on Masses for the Dead," in which 
he has collected together and briefly commented upon the prin- 
cipal motives which should prompt the faithful to have Masses, 
or at least more Masses, celebrated for the poor neglected 
prisoners of Jesus Christ. If rich and poor spent one-tenth 
as much money in Masses for the immortal souls as in empty 
show for the corruptible bodies of the dead, how much would 
not God be honoured, the souls in Purgatory relieved, and these 
charitable Catholics themselves benefited ? 


Father Maher's little book, 7e Children’s Mass,” supplies, at 
the cheapest possible rate, a very compendious manual for the 
children of our poor schools, containing, as it does, together 
with a collection of the English hymns most in use amongst us, 
all that is needful for morning and evening prayers, for hearing 
Mass, and assisting at Benediction with attention and devotion. 


The Jesuits of Mangalore have just published a Konkani 
Grammar. Konkani—a dialect of Marathi—is the most south- 
erly of the Aryan languages of Western India, and is spoken by 
most of the native Catholics of the Mangalore Mission. This is, 
we believe, the first special grammar of the language ever 
published. The author—Father Maffei, S.J.—has also prepared 
a Konkani Dictionary, but at present there are no funds avail- 
able for its publication. 


A number of sixpenny editions of standard works are now 
being published, and our readers may be glad to have a list of 
books which cost so little, and are for the most part instructive 


An Essay on Masses for the Dead and the motives for having them celebrated, By 
Rey. A. A. Lambring, Author of A/ixed AMlarriages, &c. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Ave Maria Press, 1881. 

12 The Children’s Mass, with Morning and Evening Prayers, Catholic Hymns, &c. 
Compiled by Rev. C. Maher, Cathedral, Marlborough Street, Dublin. M. H. Gill 
and son, 50, Upper Sackville Street, 1882. Price One Penny. 
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and interesting, while the illustrations add much to their general 
attractiveness. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, with forty-four illustrations 
by Dalziel Brothers. Routledge. 

4 sop's Fables, with one hundred and ten illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. did. 

Days’ Sandford and Merton. Ibid. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Ibid. 

Hughes’ Jom Brown's School Days. Macmillan. 

Gulliver's Travels. Routledge. 

Swiss Family Robinson (illustrated). bid. 

Waterton’s Wanderings in South America, Macmillan. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


The Dublin Review contains an eloquent article on John 
Inglesant, which will be read with interest by all who have made 
the acquaintance of that very clever and attractive book. The 
writer of the article, Dr. Barry, has evidently made a study of it, 
and gives what we believe is the true key to all its misrepresen- 
tations and subtle attacks on the Catholic Church. 


Our author sees God in a dream: for the vision of things in the 
sunshine we need the euphrasy and rue of humble faith that will purge 
our eyes from the sleep wherein we take phantoms for realities. That 
soaring Cathedral of the Ages that he has been viewing from without, 
and called Romanism and Jesuitism, seems to him now a pile of 
mouldering ruins: the dead of eighteen centuries lie beneath its pave- 
ment, and shattered arch and fallen architecture, and here and there a 
column not yet flung down, are but melancholy memorials of what they 
wrought. ... How different, we say to him, had he faith in the Word 
of the Father! He might know the Cathedral of the Ages then as it 
truly is, a temple all-glorious within (p. 426). 


The Biblical scholar will find a discriminating semmary of 
the evidence in favour of the Three Heavenly Witness, which 
the Protestant revisers have ruthlessly and very foolishly ejected 
altogether from the New Testament. They are as usual misled 
by the popular fallacy that the earliest Greek codices extant are 
of paramount authority beyond and above all other evidence. 
The article in the Dzé/ixn shows that there is fair critical 
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evidence in favour of the verses, and urges on its behaif the 
decree of Trent which declares authentic the Books of the 
Vulgate, with all their parts. We venture to doubt whether the 
decree of the Fathers of the Council necessarily descends to 
single verses, and though every loyal Catholic accepts the verse, 
yet we have no right to speak of it as a matter of faith. There 
are many other articles well worth perusal, especially the 
one on the present position of the Pope, containing as it does, 
the Holy Father's Encyclical £¢s? nos. In the “ Physiological 
Psychology of St. Thomas,” we cannot help wishing that the 
learned author had expounded his subject more ; it supposes a 
reader familiar with the subject, and the ideas succeed one 
another with alarming rapidity. We would also direct attention 
to the most important subject of children’s books, treated in the 
excellent article entitled “Literature for the Young,” and we 
cannot but echo the writer’s wish when speaking of Tom Brown. 


The “epic” of Catholic school or college life has yet to be written ; 
many Tom Browns of the great Brown family have been there too 
under infinitely happier auspices than those shown in the story of the 
now celebrated “Tom.” Is there no one to give the history of one of 


them to our boys? (p. 464.) 


We must agree with the Aa/holik in acknowledging, as it 
does in the article before us on the comparative science of 
Religion, the eminent services which Professor Max Miiller has 
rendered to literature by bringing the treasures of Eastern lore 
within our reach. But one is almost surprised to find so hearty 
a welcome in its pages for the comparisons between the various 
religions of mankind which the researches of the distinguished 
philologist and linguist enable him to institute. The writer of 
the article deplores the reluctance which Christians have hitherto 
displayed to see their religion placed in comparison with others, 
as if this were a profanation or degradation. Such comparison 
was, he tells us, necessary for the rejection of the old and the 
acceptance of the new; but he omits to add that in our day the 
motive and the outcome of it is to prove Christianity to be 
merely primus inter pares, not the sole and divinely revealed 
truth. “Each religion has its own free growth, the seed from 
which they spring is everywhere the same,” is Professor Max 
Miiller’s statement ; and whatever his claims as an Oriental 
scholar and linguist, theology, practical and speculative, is 
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certainly not his province, since in his theories on the science of 
religion, he appears to treat it as a deduction from the science of 
language. A considerable amount of space is also devoted to a 
subject already discussed in two former numbers of this maga- 
zine, namely, the identity of St. John Nepomucene, a canon of 
the Cathedral of Prague, put to death in 1383—according to the 
Bull of Canonization—by royal command, for refusing to reveal 
secrets confided to him by the Queen in confession, with a Vicar- 
General of the same name, said to have been cast into the 
Moldau by Wenceslas the Fourth in 1393, for venturing to 
excommunicate some court officials. For those interested in 
the question it may be stated that the identity of the two 
personages seems at last satisfactorily established ; the diver- 
gence of the date of martyrdom remains for future inquiry ; 
it is probably owing to a desire to make the act of violence 
coincide in point of time with a distressing drought said to be 
sent in chastisement for it. The concluding portion of the 
article on the dominion of Satan and his angels treats of their 
aggressions subsequent to our Lord’s death, consisting of ex- 
ternal persecutions which they excite against the Church and 
individual Christians, and heresies and scandals within the fold. 


The copy of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach now before us 
(No. 3, 1882) opens with the first of a series of articles on the 
Roman Question. Father Schneemann comes forward to take 
from the author of the /7tation the merit of originality. Such 
striking similarity to it—both as regards matter and expression 
—is found in the letters of an Augustinian monk named Van 
Schoonhoven (1350—1431) that there seems no alternative but to 
suppose that of the two writers one must have borrowed of the 
other. Father Schneemann decides that A Kempis was the 
plagiarist, and concludes that he, a younger member of the same 
community, near Brussels, drew freely from the writings of his 
senior brother in religion when imparting instruction to the 
novices under his care. We have also an article from 
Father Cathrein’s able pen, in which he again exposes some 
of M. de Lavaleye’s socialistic fallacies respecting individual 
proprietorship of land. ‘To discover the original holders of the 
soil it is necessary to look further back than the traditions of 
remote Russian village communities, or the somewhat mythical 
records of the Alemannen or other tribes. Researches in Jewish, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian history, all prove that in the earliest 
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times unoccupied territory belonged to the first who claimed it 
—a fact M. de Lavaleye is pleased to deny. However, the right 
of meum and tuum existed at the time when Cain was enraged 
at Abel’s flocks grazing on the lands he had cultivated. Mention 
must also be made of an interesting article—which does not 
suppose too much technical knowledge in the reader—on the 
germs of organic life. 


In the Revue Générale: of Brussels for March will be found, 
amongst other good reading, a thoughtful article on the fall of 
the Gambetta Ministry, from the pen of M. Ch. Woeste, a 
member of the Belgian House of Representatives. The failure 
of M. Gambetta is attributed, with very good show of reason on 
the part of the writer, to want of that respect for the opinions 
of others, moderation allied to firmness, and sagacious foresight, 
which characterize none but statesmen of the highest order. 


-One qualification M. Gambetta has, to be a leader in the present 


temper of his countrymen, his uncompromising hostility to the 
Church ; one circumstance there is which tells in favour of his 
return to office, the insecurity with which the Freycinet Ministry 
holds power. M.Gambetta’s return to power, therefore, if ever 
it come about, will be due no less to the absence of a competent 
rivalry, than to his anti-religious bias and passion. If he ever 
does get back will it be as Premier or as President ? This much 
seems pretty plain, that in the former case his power will be 
short-lived, and that in the latter eventuality he will go near to 
ruining his country. 


The March number of the Ave J/aria,? an American Cath- 
olic periodical, which is also published in weekly numbers, 
contains as usual a great variety of interesting and instructive 
matter. Under this last heading we would call attention in 
particular to the explanations of current festivals of our Lady 
and the saints. 


1 Revue Gnévale, Journal Historique et Littéraire. Mars, 1882. Buauxelles, 35, 


Rue de Ursulines. 

2 The Ave Maria. A Catholic Journal devoted to the honour of the Mother of 
God, Notre Dame, Indiana. Agents: New York, the American News Co.; Dublin, 
Hi. M. Gill and Son; London, Burns and Oates. 
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CATHOLIC PROGRESS 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


Cheapest High-Class Magazine Published for Catholics, 
Five Hundred Pages a Year, 
For Four Shillings including Postage. 


) ATHOLIC PROGRESS has begun a new series with the eleventh 
year of its existence. The support which English-speaking 
Catholics throughout the world, have so generously given 
ks «it, during the first decade of its existence, has been yet 
more generously accorded to the new series of CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 
No effort will be spared to repay this generosity, by making the 
magazine the best ever sold for the smallest silver coin of the realm. 


Clathoftc Wrogresé, as its name implies, devotes especial atten- 
tion to the progress of the faith at home and abroad, more par- 
ticularly, in various parts of the British Empire. It also publishes 
papers, written by some of our best Catholic writers, on historical, 
literary, artistic and scientific subjects. It gives each month, one 
or two poems, original or translated. 


Clathofic Wrogress, likewise, records the efforts made by Ca- 
tholic charity to improve the social and moral condition of our poorer 
brethren. 

Clathotic Progress, in its forthcoming numbers, will give reviews 
and notices of Catholic books and periodicals published in England 


and elsewhere. 
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Clathofic Progress, in its new series, has been highly com- 
mended by the Catholic press, home and foreign. The small amount 
of its yearly subscription, including postage, makes it the best Catholic 
Magazine for Colleges, Convents, Schools, Country Missions, Country 
Houses, and for those who dwell on the Continent and in distant lands. 


Clathofic Progress can be had (by order) from all Booksellers, 
or from the Publisher. Its world-wide circulation makes it the best 
advertising medium among English-speaking Catholics. Terms of 
Yearly Subscription, including Postage are, for Single Copies for 
the Year, Four Shillings; for Six Copies, Eighteen Shillings; for 
Twelve Copies, Thirty-Four Shillings ; for Twenty-Four Copies, Sixty- 
Seven Shillings for the Year. : 


Subscriptions, Communications, Books and Periodicals for Review, 
to be sent to Mr. R. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E.C. Advertisements to be sent to Mr. N.L. Leonard, 1 
Bow Church Yard, London. E.C. 


SUBSCRIBER’S ORDER FORM, 


To the Publisher of Catholic Progress, 18 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Add my Name to your List of Subscribers and herewith 


recetve FOUR SHILLINGS iz payment of One Year's Subscription, 


NAME 
Address 


Date 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, ‘London, =. 
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LIST OF BOOKS WHICH WILL BE FOUND OF VALUE TO THOSE 
ENQUIRING INTO THE TENETS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine. id.; enlarged by Fr. 

2ower 2 vols. 73. 6d. 

Lessons on Christian Doctrine. 2d. 

Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. D. Ferris. 6d. 

Controversial Catechism. By Keenan. 2s. 

Threshold of the Catholic Church. By Rev. J.B. Bagshawe. 4s. 

Credentials of the Catholic Church, by the same. 4s. 

The Catechumen. By Rev. Canon Wenham. 3s. 6d. 

Manual of Instruction in Christian Doctrine. By the 
same. 35. 

The Faith of our Fathers. By Archbishop Gibbons. 4s. 
or in paper cover. 2s. 

Beauties of the Catholic Church. By Fr. Shadlier. 8s. 

The Faith. By Rev. Mark Macneill. 5s. 

What Catholics do not Believe. By Bishop Ryan. Is. 

Protestant Principles examined by the Written Word. Is. 

Search the Scriptures. By Fr. Op Broek. 7s. 6d. 

Are you safe in the Church of England. By C. Walker. 6d. 

Camron of England and its Defenders. By Canon 
rownlow. Is. 

Familiar Instructions on Christian Truths. od. 

Misgivings and Convictions. 6d. 

Reasonings of Plain Common Sense upon the 
Church. td. 

Bresenatiy os Enquiry as to Religion. By H.J. Pye, Esq. 
4d. cloth, 6d. 

The Religion of Common Sense. By the same author. Is, 

Revelation. By the same author. 6d. 

Lay Convert on the Catholic Church. By John Proctor. Is. 

or Leaves from my Experience. By 

Evidences of Catholicity. By Archbishop Spalding. 12s. 

Protestant Reformation. By the same. 2-v. 21s. 1 vol. 14s. 

Protestant Reformation. By Fr. Preston. 4s. 

Protestant and Catholic Civilisation Compared. By 


Baron de Haulleville. 6s. 
estetnes and Practices of the Catholic Church. 
sy Cardina ‘iseman. 3s. 6d. 
Science and Religion. By the same. ‘5s. 
Letters to a Sceptic. By Balmes. 3s. 6d. 
My Conversion and my Vocation. By Schouvaloff. 5s. 
Cobbetit’s History of the Protestant Reformation. 


4s. 6d., cheap edition 6d. 


R. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 
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LIST OF BOOKS WHICH WILL BE FOUND OF VALUE TO THOSE ENQUIRING INTO THE 
TENETS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Christian Truths. By Bishop Chatard. 6s. 

Devout Exposition of the Holy Mass. By Fr. Rowley. 4s. 

Descriptive Guide to the Mass, Is. and Is. 6d. 

Missal, complete 5s., abridged 2s. and Is. 

Garden of the Soul. is. 

Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite. By Baldeschi. 
Se 


Ceremonies of Low Mass. 2s. 6d. 

Young Catholic’s Guide to Confession and Holy 
Communion. 6d. 

Heaven Opened by the practice of Frequent 
Confession and Communion. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 

Sure Way to Heaven. A Manual for Confession and Holy 
Communion. 6d. 

Following of Christ. By A’Kempis. Is. 

Indulgences etc. By Rev. Dr. Green. 2s. 6d. 

Short Explanation of Indulgences. By Fr. Matthews. 1d. 

St. Peter: his Name and his Office. By T.W. Allies. 5s. 

Church Defence. By T.W.M. Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

Comedy of Convocation in the Irish Church. By 
A.J.P. Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


Anglican Orders. By Canon Williams. 3s. 6d. 

On Veneration of the Blessed Virgin. 4d. 

Which is the True Church. By C.F.B. Allnatt. ts. 6d. 

Controversial Papers. By Rev. Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 2s. 

Catechism of Religion. By Balmes. 6d. 

Catholic Belief. By Fr. Faa di Bruno. 6d., post free od. 

Clifton Tracts. 4 vols., Ios. 

Controversial Tracts. By Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J. 1s. 6d. 

Spirit of Faith. By Bishop Hedley. Is. 

ey matarn to the Church of Christ. By Fr. Vander 
oeven. 3s. 6d. 

The Old Religion. By Fr. Lockhart. 3s. 6d. 

Grounds of Faith. By Cardinal Archbishop Manning. 1s, 6d. 

Loss and Gain. By Cardinal Newman. 5s. 6d. 

Via Media. By the same. 2 vols. 12s. 

Catholic Worship. By Canon Oakley. Is. 

Office and Ceremonial of the Mass Explained. By 


the same. Is. 


Great Truths in Little Words. By Rev. Dr. Rawes. 3s. 6d. 
Worship of Sacrifice. By Rev. Dr. Richards. 1d. 


Unravelled Convictions. By a Convert. 3s. 
Any of the above, at Is. or over, sent post free, on receipt of 
published price (those w#der Is. postage Id, extra.) 


R. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE MONTH ADVERTISER. 


BOOKS.—BURNS AND OATES’ LIST. 


Antrobus, Rev. F. I. (of the Oratory). The 
Excellences of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
translated from the Italian ............ 0 56 0 


Coleridge, Rev. H. J. (8.J.) 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
(Quarterly Series). 2v., 4thedition 015 0 

Popular edition, 1 Vol. .............00008 09 0 

Life of our Life: the Harmony of the Gospels 
Arranged with Introductory and Explanatory 
Chapters, Notes and Indices. (Quarterly 
015 0 

Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. (Quarterly 
Series). 5. already published..ceach 0 6 6 

*,* Uther volumes in preparation. 

Sermon on the Mount: being 3 vols. of the 
Public Life of our Lord, published separately, 
for convenience of purchasers. (Quarterly 

Life and Letters of St. Theresa. Vol. I. (Quar- 

Prisoners of the King, a Book of thoughts on the 
Doctrine of Purgatory. Newedition 0 6 6 


Coleridge, Rev. H. J. (S.J.), edited by: 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An old 
06 0 
History of the Sacred Passion. By Palma. 
Third edition. (Quarterly Series.) 0 7 6 
Cheaper edition, on thin paper ... 0 5 0 


) 
Love of Jesus, or Visits to the Blessed 
Reflections on Stations of the Cross... 0 1 6 


Manning, His Eminence Cardinal : 
Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immu- 
table Truth. A new and revised edition. 


010 
Confidence in God. New edition ... 0 1 0 
England and Christendom .......... .. 010 6 
Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nded. 0 2 6 
Glories of the Sacred Heart ............ 06 0 
Grounds of Faith. Cloth............... 01 6 


Independence of the Holy See......... 0 5 0 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Second 

0 8 6 
Love of Jesus to Penitents. 8rded. 0 1 6 
Miscellanies. 2 vols. 015 0 
Petri Privilegiam 010 6 
Praise, a Sermon on; with an Indulgenced 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. L., 

ee each 6 0 


Sin and its Consequences. 3rd edition 0 6 0 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Third 


Temporal Power of the Pope. Newed. 0 5 0 | 


True Story of the Vatican Council... 0 5 0 
Manning, His Eminence Cardinal, edited 
b . 


Life. ‘of the Curé of Ars. New edition, 


Newman, Cardinal: 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius 

each vol. 018 0 
Apologia pro Vité su@ 0 6 0 
Arians of the Fourth Century, The... 0 6 0 
Callista : an Historical Tale. Newed. 0 5 6 

Difficulties of Anglicans. Two volumes : 
Vol. I. Twelve Lectures............ 0 7 6 
Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the 
Discussions and Arguments. 1. How to ac- 
complish it. 2. The Antichrist of the Fathers. 
3. Scripture and the Creed. 4. Tamworth 
Reading-room. 5. Who’s to blame? 6. An 


Argument for Christianity ......... 0 6 0 
Doctrine of Justification ............... 0 5 0 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 


Essays, Critical and Historical. Two volumes 
with Notes. 1. Poetry. 2. Rationalism. 
3. De la Mennais. 4. Palmer on Faith and 
Unity. 5. St. Ignatius. 6. Prospects of the 
Anglican 7. The Anglo-American 
Church. 8. Countess of Huntingdon.’ 9. 
Catholicity of the Anglican Church. 10. The 
Antichrist of Protestants. 11. Millman’s 
Christianity. 12. Reformation of the Eleventh 
Century. 13. Private Judgment. 14. Davison. 

Essays on Miracles, Two. 1. Of Scripture. 
2. Of Ecclesiastical History......... 0 6 0 

Historical Sketches. Three volumes. 1. The 
Turks. 2. Cicero. 3. Apollonius. 4. Primi- 
tive Christianity. 5. Church of the Fathers. 
6. St. Chrysostom. 7. Theodoret. 8. St. 
Benedict. 9. Benedictine Schools. 10, Uni- 
versities. 11. Northmen and Normans. 
12. Medieval Oxford. 18. Convocation of 

Idea of a University. 1. Nine Discourses. 
2. Occasional Lectures and Essays 0 7 0 

Occasional Sermons 06 0 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. §8 vols. 

each 0 5 O 

Present Position of Catholics in England. New 

Sermons on Subjects of the Day ...... 05 0 

Sermons to Mixed Congregations 

Theological Tracts. 1. Dissertatiuncule. 2. 
Doctrinal Causes of Arianism. 3. Apolli- 
narianism. 4, St. Cyril’s Formula. 5. Ordo 
de Tempore. 6. Douay Version of Scrip- 

University Sermons 05 0 

Verses on Various Occasions. Newed. 0 5 6 

Via Media. Two Volumes with Notes 012 0 

Complete set of his Works, half bound, in 


Norfolk, Duke of, E.M. The Lives of Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of Anna Dacres, 
hie wife, Clotia nett 0 2 6 


Lonpon: Burns AND OATES, 17, PorTMAN STREET, W., & 63, PaTERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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BOOKS.—BURNS AND OATES’ MAY LIST. 


Children of Ma: 1s. 8d. Gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Child’s Month of May. 6d. 

Little Book for Marye Month. Compiled 
and adapted for the use of our Blessed Lady’s 
Sodalists. Blue cloth, 1s. 

Lourdes Month of May. 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 

Mary in Sorrow and Desolation. 1s. ; 
calf, 4s. 

Mary magnifying God. (Humphrey.) Fourth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Music and Hymns for the Month of Mary. 2s. 

Muzzarelli’s Month of Mary. Cloth, 1s. 

Oratory Month of May. 1d. 

Our Lady’s Manual of the Sacred Heart. 2s. ; 
cloth, elegant, 2s. 6d. ; calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 


6s. 

Pilgrim’s a f Wreath. By Rev. F. Thad- 
deus, Stratford. Second Edition. Blue cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Rosary Hymns and Music for Children. 2d. 

St. Alphonsus’ Month of Mary. 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Tickets for May, per packet, 4d. 

Virtues of Mary. Second Edition. 

Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

Miniature Life of Mary for every day of the 
Month. Compiled by H. S. Bowden, of the 
Oratory. Cloth, 6d. ; gilt, with photo, 1s. 

May Carols; or, Ancilla Domini. By Aubrey 
de Vere. 5s. 


2s. 6d. 


Office of the B.V.M., Latin and English. 
6d. ; cloth, 1s. 

Office of the B.V.M., for the Carmelite Order. 
6d. ; cloth, 1s. 

Officium Parvum, B.V.M. Latin only. 
Miniature edition: neatly bound, gilt edges, 1s. 

Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the Hea- 
venly City of God. Third Edition. By Very 
Rev. Father Rawes, D.D. 8d. 

Prayer to the Mother of God. By the 
same. 6d.adoz. 3s. a hundred. 

Three Rosaries of Our Lady. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A May Chaplet (verses). Blue cloth, gilt. 
By Rev. Kenelm Digby Beste. 

Glories of Mary. Edited by the new Bishop 
of Southwark. Complete, 3s. 6d. 

Husenbeth, Very Rev. Provost (D.D., 
V.G.): Apparition of the Blessed Virgin at 
Pontmain. 1s. 6d. 

Life of Blessed Virgin. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Children of Mary. Rules, Prayers and Ser- 
vices of the Sodality. 48 pp. 2d. 


Mary, Star of the Sea: a Story of Catholic 
Devotion. 5s. 


Our Lady’s Dowry: how England won and 
lost that Title. Second Edition. By Rev. T. 
E. Bridgett, (C.SS.R.) 9s. 


Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 2d. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 2d. 


BOOKS.—BURNS AND OATES’ LIST. 


To be published early in May in one handsome 
volume Post 8vo. pp. 500. Price 6s. 


‘‘ Half Hours with the Saints and 
Servants of God.” 


Translated, edited, and classified in eight parts, 
by Charles Kenny. With a Preface by the Very 
Rev. Father Gordon, Provost of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. 

The following extract from the Preface will give 
some idea of the contents. 

*« The extracts are made from writers of every age, from 
St. Augustine down to our own Father Feber, and many of 
the quotations are from books quite out of the reach of 
ordinary readers. Moreover, the Editor has wisely added 
a short account of the life of the Saint, or Servant of God, 
whose work he quotes; and this not only adds much to the 
interest of the work, but may lead those who have time at 
their disposal to cultivate a taste for solid reading.” 


Nearly ready. 
Life of St. Louis Bertrand. By the Rev. 
F. Bertrand Wilberforce. 


Now ready. 8vo, pp. 472. Cloth, 12s. 
Church and State as seen in the Formation 
of Christendom. By T. W. Allies, M.A. 


H. Formby, M.A. Eternity of the Punish- 
ment of the Reprobate. 6d. 


Lonpon: Burns AND OATES, 17, PoRTMAN 
Srreet, W., & 63, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


AFTER JUNE, 1882: 
GRANVILLE MANSIONS, 


ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Current Accounts opened according 


to the usnal practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping accounts, excepting under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, 


and Annuities. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full — on inte. 


RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 


Possession and no Rent to pay. 


Apply at the Office of the Brrkneck Buitp1Nne Socrery. 


Hew TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 


, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brnkseck FREEHOLD 


Lanp Socrsty. A. Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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THE MONTH ADVERTISER. 


DAVID NUTT, 
Horeign, Classical & [Theological Bookseller, 
270, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


The First Critical Edition of the CORPUS JURIS CANONICL. 


By Professor AEMILIUS FRrrIEDBERG, of the University of Leipzig, based on Richter’s Edition, but 
thoroughly revised from and collated with the MSS. Two Imperial 4to volumes, splendidly printed 
by BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ. Boards, £3 nett. 


PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE LETTERS & MEMORIALS OF CARDINAL ALLEN (1632-1594), 


Forming the Second Volume of the Records of the English Catholics under the Penal 
Laws. Edited by the Farners oF THE Oratory. This volume will contain all the Letters of 
Cardinal ALLEN, edited or unedited, which are obtainable, as well as letters addressed to him, and 
other documents calculated to illustrate his life and actions. They will amount in all to about 284, of 
which 225 will be printed for the first time. The cost of the volume will be One Guinea, to sub- 
scribers only. On the day of publication the price will be raised to One Guinea-and-a-Half. Intending 
subscribers should send in their names without delay, as the volume will be ready —. 

The entire edition of 500 copies of the first volume of the Records (the First and Second Douay Diaries) 
was subscribed, but D. Nurr has secured, and can offer a few second-hand copies at 7wo Guineas each. 


A Few Copies still remain, and are offered at 14s. each, of 


SAINT CLEMENT, POPE AND MARTYR, AND HIS BASILICA AT ROME. 


By the late Rev. JosepH Muttooty, O0.P. A handsome 8vo volume, illustrated with 10 photo” 
lithographic plates, giving the fullest account of this venerable and interesting Basilica. 


A Selection of Important Works from D. Nutr’s extensive Stock, offered at the affixed prices for cash. 


A complete set of Migne’s Patrologiae Latinae Cursus Completus, being the fullest 
collection extant of the Latin Fathers, early Schoolmen, Ecclesiastical Historians, etc., from the 
earliest period to the 12th Century, containing a reprint of the best Benedictine edition, and embodying 
the subsequent discoveries of Morellus, Gallandius, Mai, and others. With full Indices, in 221 
volumes, uniformly bound, £110. 


Acta Sanctorum, collecta‘et illustrata cura J. Bollandii aliorumque theologorum e Societate Jesu’ 
A complete and uniformly bound set in half French morocco of Henschen’s reprint of the Antwerp edition, with all 
the Supplements (to October) and Indices. 61 vols. folio, Paris, 1865-75. £95. 

The Analecta Bollandinii, now being brought out at Paris, in parts, as a supplement to the above, will discuss fully 
all historical and doctrinal questions raised in the Acra. Price 15s. per year. 


Assemani Collex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universae, Rome, 1749-64. 12 vols. 4to, half calf, £25. 


Recueil des Actes, Titres et Memoires, concernant les affaires du Clergé de France. Paris, 
1716. 12 volumes folio, splendid copy in full old red morocco, gilt edges, from the library of the Cardinal de la 
Tremville, with his arms stamped on the side. £7 17s. 6d. 

Sacrae Rotae Romanae Decisiones recentiores a P. Farinaccio selectae. Venice 1716. 
19 volumes folio, bound in 18, fine copy, in stamped pigskin. £7 17s. 6d. 

Tractatus Universi Juris duce et auspice Gregorio XIII. Venice 1584. 26 volumes folio, fine 
copy, in stamped pam. £10 10s. 

The completest collection to date of writers on the Civil and Canon Law. The list of authors whose works are 
comprised in this great series, fills 8 double-columned folio pages 


Institutum Societatis Jesu. 7 vols., 8vo., Avenione, 1830-38. Best and fullest edition. 24s. 

Martene (E.). De antiquis ecclesie ritibus ex variis insigniorum ecclesiarum pontificalibus, sacra- 
mentariis, missalibus, &c., collecti, 4 vols. folio in 2, newly bound in French half-morocco, 
Venetiis, 1773, complete edition. £4 4s. 

Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Hefele’s text, newly revised and edited, with critical and 
exegetical notes, Latin translation, prolegomena and indices. By F. X. FuNK. 2 vols., 1880-81, 
sewed. 20s. 

Apply for D. Nutt’s Select Catalogue of Catholic Theology in Foreign Languages, 
including Commentaries on the Sacred Scriptures, Works of the Fathers, Doctors of the Church 
and Schoolmen, Histories of the Church, Councils and Confessions of Faith, Liturgies and 
Liturgical Writings, Canon and Ecclesiastical Law, Handbooks of Theology, etc., etc. With 
an Index of Subjects. 98 pages, post free for two stamps. 
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Just Published, 


THH WATHR TOWER. 


By Mrs. HIBBERT-WARE, author of The King of Bath, Life's Seven Ages, &c. 
Three Volumes. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, LONDON. 


Lately Published, 


LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 
By AGNES STEWART, author of Life of Sir Thomas More, Margaret Roper, 
Bishop Fisher, de., de. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits of the Cardinal and Queen Mary. 
BEST, 10s. 6d.; PLAIN, 8s. 6d. 


Shortly will be Published, 


MARGARET ROPER. 


Second Edition, with Autotype of Sir Thomas More’s Family. Crown 8vo. 
7s.; PLAIN CLOTH, 6s. 


London : BURNS & OATES, Portman Street, and Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, price One Shilling, 12s. a-year. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE & BIBLIOGRAPHER. 
Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. By the Rev. Canon Harford.—SOME SHORT 
POEMS OF THE 1l6rH CENTURY. By the Ven. Archdeacon Hannah.—_THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. (Part I.}\—THE HISTORY OF GUILDS. By Cornelius Walford.—NEW GREEK TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. — ESCUTCHEONS IN THETFORD ABBEY. —SALE OF THE 
SUTHERLAND LIBRARY.— REVIEWS OF BOOKS.—OBITUARY MEMOIRS.—MEETINGS OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES.—NEWS. 

WILLIAM REEVES, Publisher, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


Do you want a Good Atlas for a Present or otherwise ? 


BUY 


LETTsSsS POPULAR. 


The Newest, the Best, the Cheapest, and containing information not to be found in any other. 
SERIES I —36 General Maps, with Consulting Index. 
SERIES 2.—40 Maps of British Empire, including India, on large Scale, with Plans of Towns & Cities, Geological Maps, &c. 
SERIES 3.—40 Maps of Europe, on large Scale, with Plans of Capital Cities, Statistical Information, &. 
PRICES OF EITHER SERIES. 
Paper Edition. Boards, 10s. 6d.; cloth, 12s. 6d.; half calf or morocco, 17s. 6d.; full morocco, 38s. 6d. 
Cloth Mounted Edition. Cloth, 25s. ; half-calf or morocco, 31s. "6d. ; full morocco, £3. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL ATUASS 


Being the two first bound together. 76 Maps and Plans, and Consulting Index of 23,000 Names. 
PAPER EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges ...... = 1 0 CLOTH MOUNTED EDITION, cloth boards ... £2 
Half-calf or Morocco, gilt edges “ bees Half-calf or Morocco, gilt edges ............00004+ 2 
Full Morocco, for Presentation «. 212 6 Full Morocco, for Pr tati 4 
Prospectuses from all Booksellers and Stationers, or 
LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing L[ronmonger 
AND HOUSE FURNISHER, 


Sends CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. 


Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 


BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 


88 (LATE 39), OXFORD STREET, W.; 


1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE ; & 1, NEWMAN YARD, W. 
BEDDING AND CABINET FURNITURE MANUFACTORIES, 84, NEWMAN STREET, & NEWMAN NEWS. 


FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES. 
SIXTY TILE HEARTHS 
s. d. 


Ss. s. d. 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black fromo 3 gto10 o © 
Ditto, Steel and Ormolu 8 6,99 85 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths @ 
Marble ditto ditto @ Oy 
Pierced Brass Fenders as 1 0 0,10 0 © 
Register Stoves .. » © 9 0,36 0 
Dog Stoves and ‘Tile Panels... 6 
Fireirons, Set of Three .. » © 4 Sa 6m © 
Do. Rests for ‘Tile Hearths, pair © O 
Fire Brasses, set of three, from. O29 » 0 
Coal Scoops and Boxes .. 2 — 
Chimney Pieces, Dish Covers, Tea Tray ys, W: ulters, &c. 


Gasaliers, Hall Lamps, Garden Seats, &c., Umbrella Stands, 


Bronzed Tea Urns and Kettles, Lamps. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE. 

Sponge Baths. Best make 5s. gd. to 25s. 6d. 
Sitz do. do. 12s. 
Plunge do. do. 14s. 
Hip do. do. 15s. 6d. ,, 275. 6d. 
‘Travelling do. 17s. 46% 
Gas Furnace do. 1208. os 
‘Travelling Ti runks do. 13s. 6d. ,, = 


Toilet Ware, Bath Can, and Pail 11s. 
Hot and Cold Pienee, Vapour, and Camp stower’ Baths. 
EADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 


Iron Bedsteads for Servants from tos, 6d, to 23s. 6d. 
fron and Brass Half- Tester Bedsteads 345. 39 3305. 


a of guaranteed quality, made on the 


premises. 


FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide 3 ft. 4ft. 6in. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw s.od. 10s. od. 13s. 4d. 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre -. 138.90. 20s, 0d. 22s. od 
;, Good Coloured Wool 14s. 6d. 21s. od. 23s. od. 
;, Best Brown Wool 23s. od. 338. 6d. 37s. od. 
ss Good Serviceable Hair 29s. od. 42s. od. 47s. 6d. 
Good Horse Hair .. gos. od. 58s. od. 65s. od. 
Superior 61s. 0d. od. 1ogs. od. 
German Springs od. 57s. 0d. 63s. od. 
German do., hair stuffing 658. 0d. 87s. 6d. 95s. od. 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, B Seaton, Sheets, Quilts, &c. 
ISH KNIVES and FORKS.—Ww. S. BURTON. 

Silver Plated. Knives, Forks, 


per Doz. sr Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades.. £2 5 0 Ez 19 0 


Vitto Richi y Chased B lades 3 6 0 280 
Silvered ditto ditto oo 214 0 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s.; 12 We Hed and forks, 15s. 
Fish Carvers, in Cases.. -. 4016 otof4 4 0 
‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Four Pieces .. 328. Og 0 
Dish Covers, Set of Four § © Oy @ 
Entrée Dishes, Set of Four .. 0, 
Biscuit Boxes .. 6, 510 0 
Cruet Frames... +. O12 Oy 1010 
Butter Coolers .. oe es 64 3% 39 
Candelabra, per pair .. € Oy 28 0 0 
Claret Jugs roo, 86 6 
Ice Jugs, from -- 
Ice Pails @ 7 Oy 118 O 
Liquor Frames, 3 Bottles 110 0, 8 0 o 
‘Teapots eo O88 Oy» § O 
Waiters and ‘Tea ‘Trays a> 8 0 o 


Carriage paid to any railway station. 


| ordinary Deal. 


The most varied assortment of ‘Table 
Cutlery, all warranted. 


UTLERY.- 


Handles Rivetted. Table | Dessert | Carvers 
Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives | Knives |per pair 
— 
s. d. | s. d. s 
34-inch Ivory Handles, per doz. 13 0 tio o | 7 o 
358 do. do.|} 18 o | 140 | 7 
358 do. to balance do. zo o | 15 0 | 7 © 
4 do. do. do. | 23 0 16 0} 8 
4 do. do. do. | 26 o | 20 0 | 8 o 
4 do. fine do. do. | 33 © | 23 0 | g o 
4 do, extra large do | 38 o | 28 o | 11 6 
4 do. African do. | 42 0 | 33 0 | 15 0 
4 do.Slvr.Ferrulesdo. | 44 0 | 35 0 | 18 0 
4 do. do. do. | 50 0 | 39 © 17 © 
Black Horn Rivet. Handles do. 961901320 
Do. large size do. do.} 9 6 | 7 6 | 3 0 
Do. to Balance do. do. 12 6 | 11 © 4 6 
White Bone do. do. | 12 6 | 10 6 5 6 
Best do. do. do. | 17. 6 5 0 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL VER.— 


The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five 
years ago by William S. Burton, when strongly Silver-plated, 
is the best article next to Silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it 
be distinguished from Silver. 

With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for dura- 
bility and finish, as follows : 


Fiddle Bead } King’s 


or Old or or 

Best Quality, strongly Plated. Silver. | Thread. Shell. 
4s 41/48 4/4 s. 
12 ‘Table Forks o| 2 xr 2 § O 
12 ‘Table Spoons. . oe § 0 
12 Desert Forks .. I 2019 O}1tr o 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 01 g o 
12 Tea Spoons At oat 2 o 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ../0 g9 9012 of O13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 6 8 o| 
Gravy Spoon .. 106008 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls o|o 3 Oo 4 OO 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl ... 0 1 6/0 2 ojo 2 3 
Pair of Sugar ‘Tongs 2 6Go 3 Go 4 0 
t Pair of Fish Carvers o18 6 3 6 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .. on 3 Go 
1 Sugar Sifter .. an 1/0 3 OOo 4 OO 4 0 
‘Total 8 19 3 hx 19 6 13 0 6 


Any Article to rm had oleahee at the same prices. 
\ Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern ‘Table Spoons and 
Forks, 23s. per dozen; Dessert, 17s.; ‘Tea Spoons, 12s. 
ESSERT KNIVES a FORKS.—ELECTRO 
SILVER PLATEI 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs. . 4214 0 
Finest Carved do., ‘Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4 0 
Pearl Handles, Plain B lades, 12 pairs 


Fine Carved do., Chased Blades, 12 pairs 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs .. 3 6 © 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs .. 
MERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADI: 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
A large Stoc k of Chez Ap, Useful, and Sound Furniture, of 
the above make, on view at prices usually charged for 
Furniture for Bed, Dining, and Drawing Rooms, and 
every article for complete House Furnishing. 


Samples at above rates post free. 


William S. Burton begs to intimate that he Furnishes Houses of any size throughout, at a 
few days? notice, and that he will make Special Arrangements with reference to Credit, 
without in any way altering his system of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices, thus retaining 


to the purchaser all the advantages of prices arranged for Net Cash, 
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PERRY & CO., LImITED, 


STEEL PEN 
PATENT 


INK PENCIL 


PERRY AND 


COPYING 


MAKERS. 
CAM ACTION 


IS A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR PEN AND INK. 


With this Pencil upwards of 15 legible copies may be obtained. 
Is used by Collectors and Railway Clerks instead of Pen and Ink, by 


previously introduced. 


It exceeds in quality all others 


Travellers to take copies of their orders, and it is especially ADAPTED for SHORTHAND 


WRITING, as it gives the fine and heavy strokes with great facility. 
nickle silver mounts, Is., enamelled, with gold plate mounts, 2s. 6d.; 
W holesale—Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY & CO.’S PATEN’ 


ALUMINIUM sens 


PENCILS. 


5085. 


Prices—Rosewood, with 
Real Silver, 5s.; Gold, 21s. 


* Armstrong ” Pattern, Aluminium Gold, 2s. 6d. each. 


5107. Magic Extension, 5s, each. 


PERRY & CO.’S NEW PATENT 
NICKEL SILVER PEN. 


No. 441. 

Has all the flexible qualities which caused the 
old Double Patent Perryian Pen to make their 
reputation for Steel Pen making, and is coated 
with Nickel Silver to prevent rust. 

ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 


This new Metal Box (Book form) contains 72 
samples of Perry and Co.’s most saleable Steel, 
Gilt, and Nickel Silver Pens. To open the Box, 
slide off the lid, which has the words ‘* Perry 
and Co., London,” on. Price Is. each. 


PERRY & CO.’S AMERICAN 
Stiffened Gold Watch Cases. 
Gent's 18 size, Stiffened Gold Case 


Waltham Watch, Lever Movement, ) 
Keyless Action, White res, 


£410 0 


Dial, Gold H; ands eee 

14 size, Stiffened Gold Case Wal- 
tham Watch, in hunting case, Lever 
Movement, 34 plate, Jewelled Gold cy 
Balance, White Enamelled Dial . 


£615 0 


PERRY & CO.’S 


HOLBORN VIADUCT PENS. 


Prices : Bronze, Nos. 19 and 20, Is. 6d. per 
gross; Purple Bronze, No. 119, with turned-up 
points, 6d. per box of 3 doz., or Is. 6d. per gross; 
Patent Nickel. Silver, No. 219, with turned-up 
points, Is. per box of 3 doz., or 3s. per gross ; 
Gilt, Nos. 19 and 20, 6d. per box of 2 doz., or 
3s. per gross. Sold by all Stationers, 


IF YOU WANT 
ireally good Steel Pen, 
ask your Stationer, or 
send 1/2in Stamps 
forasample box 
containing 
6 dozen 

of STEEL, 
Nickel, and 
Gilt, of assorted 

atterns, in a 
metal box. Sold byall 
Stationers. Wholesale, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. j 


PERRY & CO.’S 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 
ELECTRO PLATED ON NICKEL SILVER. 
Quality “C.” os. d. 


Table Spoons and Forks 12 perdoz. 
Dessert ,, a & 
Salt, Mustard, and Tea Spoons... 60 » 
Sauce Ladles wad I 3 each 
Toddy 
Gravy Spoons § Oo » 
Soup Ladles x 
16 


Sugar Tongs 


PERRY AND Co, LIMITED, 
18, 19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


| PERRY & LONDON. PATENT... = 
| 
PERRY 
Price ls. 
) 
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